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___ JHE FIRST WORD- 


GILENCE mysterious of the Word divine, 
That speaks not as with lips and yet is heard ; 
Wherefrom all life grows like a springing vine, 

All thought comes winging dike the herald bird! 








Was it not such a silence brooded there — 

Sweet, restful hush as of the glimmering dawn — 
When watchful Joseph knelt in holy prayer 

Beside the cradled Prince of Peace new-born ? 


The slow moons passed, and fruitful silence kept 
Its home within the sacred, simple child. 
Yet Truth was in his breathing while he slept : 
Heaven’s life shone from him when he woke 
and smiled. 


Upon the infant silence of his face 
Calm meditation of his mother’s eye 

In silence rested, pure and full of grace ; 
Voiceless, yet speaking, like the eternal sky. 


So Bless¢d Mary and Saint Joseph held 
Their vigils o’er the Word incarnate made ; 























Waiting the utterance pure that earliest welled 
From that deep heart, those lips in light arrayed. 





When was it spoken? When did that first word 
Break on the faithful ear of listening Time ? 
We know not. But its gentle accent stirred 
All earth and heaven as with a glorious chime. 


What was the word? We know not. On an eve 
Perchance like this, when God’s clear splendor shone 

Through sunset, and made doubting hearts believe 
They dwell not on this distant earth alone — 
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TRUTH. 





On such an eve, when level lines of cloud 
Glowed like archangel’s wings, and seemed so near, 
The Christ-child spoke, and looked up, open-browed ; 
And from that instant died all mortal fear. 


Whate’er the word, it meant Truth, Peace, and Love. 
The heavens bowed down; the earth rose up in joy, 
Transfigured in a glory from above! 
The Virgin-mother knelt, and kissed her boy. 
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George Parsons Lathrop. 





, | MARY. MOTHER AND PROPHETESS || 





Over the Child thus leant she— 
Mary, the Maiden-mother, 
Singing low. 





Within the city gate 
The evening lamps are lighted ; 
The merry guests invited 
Will feast and revel late ; 
The toiling rest till day ; 
The suffering wake and pray : 
Sleep, Jesu, sleep ! 
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Without the gate, afar 
Stretches the dusky plain ; 
No hint of human pain 
Or sin is here to mar 
The night’s deep calm; o’erhead 
The Star that shepherds led : 
Sleep, Jesu, sleep! 


No living thing is near 
Save the small things that pass 
Through the low, tufted grass ; 
No one is there to hear. 
Here where the shadows hide thee, 
Through the long night so bide we; 
Sleep, Jesu, sleep! 


Parted in surfeit sweet, 
The dewy lips, erstwhile 
Seeking my breast, now smile ; 
The restless little feet, 
And hands, and drowsy lids, 
Yield to the power that bids 
Sleep, Jesu, sleep ! 


Now art thou only mine — 
My child, my love, my boy! 
I share the common joy, 
The mother-love divine. 
By mother-pangs I claim thee! 
In mother-pride I name thee! 
Sleep, Jesu, sleep! 


Yet, God of Nazareth, see! 
Before my trembling soul 
Unfoldeth like a scroll 

Thy wondrous destiny ! 

Thou art the world’s! I bow 
In silence, Lord. Yet now 
Sleep, Jesu, sleep! 
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Sweet brow, that thorns shall pierce ! 
Sweet breast, that yet must be 
In dark Gethsemane 
Torn with such anguish fierce ! 
Sweet eyes, that yet must see 
The way to Calvary! 
Sleep, Jesu, sleep! 


Buffeted, beaten, bound, 
Staggering along the road, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy load ; 

The maddened mob surround, 
Jeering; thy heavenly brow 
With filth defile—yet now 

Sleep, Jesu, sleep! 


The cross — nay, Lord, no more! 
I am his mother! Still 
Thy servant, to thy will, 
Then, now, and evermore 
Yield I; yet, God, to see 
That scene on Calvary ! 
Sleep, Jesu, sleep! 


Thou Son of God, all hail! 
Of millions yet to be 
Staff, sword, and panoply! 
Light that shall never pale! 
Mighty thy name! Yet now, 
My child, my baby, thou— 
Sleep, Jesu, sleep! 
So oer the Child leant Mary, 
Mary, the Maiden-mother, 
Bending low. 


Julia Schayer. 
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THE HOLY FAMILY. BY LEON GUIPON. 





FROM A MARBLE BUST BY AN UNKNOWN SCULPTOR IN THE MUSEUM OF AJACCIO, CORSICA, 


THE YOUNG NAPOLEON. 
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LIFE OF 


BY WILLIAM M. 


NAPOLEON AT THE 
PRIVATE STUDY AND GARRISON 
REVOLUTION —ITS EFFECTS 

FRANCE— FIRST LESSONS 


PRIVATE STUDY AND GARRISON LIFE, 


| first emperor of the French was 

f aman of no age and of no coun- 

try; in another sense he was, 

as few have been, the child of 

his surroundings and of his time. 

' Thestudy of politics was hisown 
notion; the matter and method of the study 
were conditioned by his relations to the thought 
of Europe in the last century. He evidently 
hoped that his military and political studies 
would one day meet in the culmination of a 
grand career. Those years of his life which ap- 


pear like a realization of the plan were, in fact, 


the least successful. The unsoundness of his 
political instructors and the temper of the age 
combined to thwart this ambitious purpose. 
Rousseau had every fascination for the young 
of that time—a captivating style, convincing 
logic, the sentiment of a poet, the intensity of 
aprophet. A young Corsican would be doubly 
drawn to him by his interest in that romantic 
island. Sitting at the feet of such a Gamaliel, 
the young scholar would learn through con- 
vincing argument the evils of a passing social 
state as they were not taught elsewhere. He 
would discern the dangers of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, of feudal privilege, of absolute mon- 
archy ; he would see their disastrous influence 
in the prostitution, not only of social, but of 
personal morality; he would become familiar 
with the necessity for renewing institutions as 
the only means of regenerating society. All 
these lessons would have a value not to be ex- 
aggerated. On the other hand, when it came to 
the substitution of positive teaching for nega- 
tive criticism, he would learn nothing of value 
and much that was most dangerous. In utter 
disregard of a sound historical method there 
was set up as the corner-stone of the new political 
structure a fiction of the most dangerous kind. 
Buonaparte in his notes, written as he read, 
shows his contempt for it inan admirable refuta- 
tion of the fundamental error of Rousseau as to 
VoL. XLIX.— 22. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


SLOANE. 


BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION. 


LIFE—ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP—OUTBREAK OF THE 
IN CORSICA AND ON 
IN REVOLUTION—TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


BONAPARTE’S RELATION TO 


the state of nature by this remark: “ I believe 
man in the state of nature had the same power 
of sensation and reason which he now has.” But 
if he did not accept the premises, there was a 
portion of the conclusion which he took with 
avidity, the most dangerous point in all Rous- 
seau’s system; namely, the doctrine that all 
power proceeds from the people, not because 
of their nature and their historical organization 
into familiesand communities, but because ofan 
agreement by individuals to secure public or- 
der, and that, consequently, the consent given 
they can withdraw, the order they have created 
they can destroy. In this lay not merely the 
germ, but the whole system of extreme radical- 
ism, the essence, the substance, and the sum 
of the French revolution on its extreme and 
doctrinaire side. 

Rousseau had been the prophet and fore- 
runner of the new social dispensation. The 
scheme for applying its principles is found in 
a work which bears the name of a very mediocre 
man, the Abbé Raynal, a man who enjoyed 
in his day an extended and splendid reputa- 
tion which now appears to have had only the 
slender foundations of unmerited persecution 
and the friendship of superior men. In 1770 ap- 
peared over his name a volume of which he was 
the compiler, but not the author. “ Philosophical 
and Political History of the Establishments and 
Commerce of the Europeansin the Two Indies” 
is a miscellany compounded of extracts from 
many sources, and of short essays by Raynal’s 
brilliant acquaintances, on superstition, tyr- 
anny, and similar themes. The reputed au- 
thor had written for the public prints, and had 
published several works, none of which attracted 
attention. The amazing success of this one 
was not remarkable if, as the critics now be- 
lieve, at least a third of the book was by Dide- 
rot. The position of the self-styled author as 
a man of letters immediately became a fore- 
most one, and such was the vogue of the work 
that the authorities finally became alarmed. A 
dramatic climax to Raynal’s renown was se- 
cured when, in 1781, the volume was con- 
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servant Claude Anet, which are a 








STREET IN WHICH BONAPARTE 


Mlle. Bou's was the lower of the two houses on the left. 


demned to be burned, and the writer fled for 
safety into exile. The storm had finally sub- 
sided, he had returned to France, and through 
the friendship of Mme. du Colombier, a pa- 
troness of the young artillery lieutenant, com- 
munication was opened between the great man 
and his aspiring reader. “ Not yet eighteen,” 
are the startling words in the letter written 
by Buonaparte, “I am a writer: it is the age 
when we must learn. Will my boldness sub- 
ject me to your raillery? No; Iam sure. If 
indulgence bea mark of true genius, you should 
have much indulgence. I inclose chapters one 
and two of a history of Corsica, with an out- 
line of the rest. If you approve, I will go on; 
if you advise me to stop, I will go no further.” 
These chapters as they came to Raynal’s hands 
are not in existence so far as is known, and 
posterity can never judge how monumental 
their author’s assurance was. The abbé’s re- 
ply was kindly, but he advised the novice to 
complete his researches, and then to rewrite his 
pieces. Buonaparte was not unwilling to profit 
by the counsels he received: soon after, in July, 
he gave two orders to a Genevese bookseller, 
one for books concerning Corsica, another for 
the memoirs of Mme. de Warens and her 


LODGED IN VALENCE, 


sort of supplement to Rousseavy’s 
“Confessions.” The young histori- 
an’s letter teems with bad spelling 
and bad grammar, but it is saturated 
with the spirit of his time. 

Some of the lagging days were 
not only spent in novel-reading, 
as the emperor in after years con- 
fessed to Mme. de Rémusat, but in 
attempts at novel-writing, to relieve 
the tedium of idle hours. It is said 
that first and last Buonaparte read 
“Werther” five times through. 
Enough remains among his boyish 
scribblings to show the kind of fan- 
tastic dreams both of love and of 
glory in which he indulged. Many 
entertain a shrewd suspicion that 
amid the gaieties of the winter he 
lost his heart, or thought he did, and 
was repulsed. At least, in his “ Dia- 
logue on Love,” written five years 
later, he says, “I, too, was once in 
love,” and proceeds, after a few 
lines,to decry the sentiment as harm- 
ful to mankind, a something from 
which God would do well to eman- 
cipate it. There seems to have 
been in the interval no opportunity 
for philandering so good as the one 
he had enjoyed in the drawing- 
rooms of Mme. du Colombier. It 
has, at all events, been the good 

fortune of that excellent and charming woman 
to secure, by this supposition, a place in history 
not merely as the influential patroness of Na- 
poleon, but as the mother of his first love. 

But these were his avocations; the real 
occupation of his time was study. Besides 
reading again the chief works of Rousseau, 
and devouring the Abbé Raynal, his most be- 
loved author, he alsoread much in the worksof 
Voltaire, of Filangieri, of Necker, and of Adam 
Smith. With note-book and pencil he extracted, 
annotated, and criticized, his mind alert and 
every faculty bent to the clear apprehension of 
the subject in hand. To the conception of the 
state as a private corporation, which he had im- 
bibed from Rousseau, was now added the con- 
viction that the institutions of France were no 
longer adapted to the occupations, beliefs, or 
morals of her people, and that revolution was 
a necessity. ‘To judge from a memoir, pre- 
sented some years later to the Lyons Acad- 
emy, he must have absorbed the teachings of 
the “Two Indies” almost entire. 

The consuming zeal for studies on the part of 
this incomprehensible youth is probably unpar- 
alleled. Having read Plutarch in his childhood, 
he now devoured Herodotus, Strabo, and Dio- 
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dorus; China, Arabia, and the Indies dazzled 
his imagination, and what he could lay hands 
upon concerning the East was soon assimi- 
lated. England and Germany next engaged his 
attention, and toward the close of his studies he 
became ardent in examining the minutest details 
of French history. It was, moreover, the sci- 
ence of history, and not its literature, which oc- 
cupied him — dry details of revenue, resources, 
and institutions; the Sorbonne, the bull Uni- 
genitus, and church history in general ; the char- 
acter of peoples, the origin of institutions, the 
philosophy of legislation —all these he studied, 
and, if the character of his notes is trustworthy, 
with some thoroughness. He also found time 
to read the masterpieces of French literature, 
and the great critical judgments which had been 
passed upon them. 
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The agreeable and studious life at Valence 
was soon ended. Early in August, 1787, a lit- 
tle rebellion, known as the “ Two-cent Revolt,” 
broke out in Lyons over an attempt to re- 
assert an ancient feudal right concerning the 
sale of wine which had long been in abey- 
ance, The neighboring garrisons were ordered 
to furnish their respective quotas for its sup- 
pression. Buonaparte’s company was sent 
among others, but the disturbance was already 
quelled when he arrived, and the month he 
spent at Lyons was so agreeable that, as he 
wrote his uncle Fesch, he left the city with re- 
gret “ to follow his destiny.” His regiment had 
been ordered northward to Douay in Flanders, 
and there he rejoined it about the middle of 
October. 

The short time he spent under the inclem- 
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DRAWN BY ERIC PAPE. 


THE CHATEAU COLOMBIER, NEAR VALENCE. 





DRAWN BY ERIC PAPE. 
MLLE, 


ent skies of that frontier fortress was a dreary 
one. Bad newscame from home. Joseph had 
some time before turned his eyes toward Tus- 
cany for a possible career. In order to test 
his chances of success at court, he had made 
application for an empty decoration. The an- 
swer to his request had been a gracious per- 
mission to prove his ‘Tuscan nationality, which 
was of course equivalent to a repulse. Utterly 
without success in finding occupation in Cor- 
sica, and hopeless as to France, he was now 
about to make a final desperate effort, and, dec- 
orated or not, to go in person to Florence and 
to seek employment of any kind which offered. 


DU COLOMBIER — NAPOLEON’S 


FROM A PORTRAIT IN THE CHATEAU COLOMBIER. 


FIRST LOVE 


Lucien, the archdeacon, was seriously ill, and 
General Marbeuf, the last influential friend of 
the family, was dead. Louis had been promised 
a scholarship in one of the royal artillery 
schools; deprived of his patron, he would 
probably lose the appointment. Finally, the 
pecuniary affairs of Mme. de Buonaparte were 
again entangled, and now appeared hopeless. 
She had for some time received a state bounty 
for planting mulberry-trees, as France was 1n- 
troducing silk culture into the island, The i- 
spectors had condemned the year’s work, and 
were withholding the allowance. Her letter 
put an end for a time to all study, historical or 
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political. Napoleon immediately applied, as 
his mother requested, for leave of absence, that 
he might instantly set out to her relief. His re- 
quest was refused. He could obtain no leave 
until January. 

Despondent and anxious, he moped, grew 
miserable, and contracted aslight malarial fever 
which for the next six or seven years never en- 
tirely relaxed its hold on him. The pages of 
his journal for the ensuing weeks show how 
dispirited he was, and contain, among other 
things, a long, wild, pessimistic rhapsody, in 
which there is talk of suicide. The plaint is of 
the degeneracy among men, of the destruction 
of primitive simplicity in Corsica by the French 
occupation, of his own isolation, and of his 
yearning to see his friends once more. Life is 
no longer worth while ; his country gone, a pa- 
triot has nought to live for, specially when he 
hasno pleasure and allis pain— when the char- 
acter of those about him is to his own as moon- 
light to sunlight. If there were but a single life 
in his way, he would bury the avenging blade 
of his country and her violated laws in the 
bosom of the tyrant. Some of his complaining 
was even less coherent than this. It is absurd 
totake the morbid outpouring seriously, except 
in so far as it goes to prove that its writer was a 
victim of the sentimental egoism into which the 
psychological studies of the eighteenth century 
had degenerated, and to suggest that possibly 
ifhe had not been Napoleon he might have 
been a Werther. 

The slow weeks finally passed; on February 
1, 1787, the leave began. Traveling by way 
of Valence and Marseilles, he visited in the 
former city his old friend the Abbé Saint-Ruf, 
to solicit his favor for Lucien, who, though 
at Brienne, would study’ nothing but the hu- 
manities, and was determined to enter the 
seminary at Aix and to become a priest. At 
Marseilles he paid his respects to the Abbé 
Raynal, no doubt requesting advice, and seek- 
ing encouragement in his historical labors. 


ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 


WueEN Napoleon arrived at Ajaccio, and, 
after an absence of eight years, found himself 
again with his family, things were as bad as 
they could well be. Not one of the old French 
officials remained ; the diplomatic leniency of 
the first occupation was giving place to the 
official stringency of a firmer administration. 
Proportionately the disaffection of the patriot 
remnant among the people was slowly develop- 
ing into a wide-spread discontent. Joseph, the 
hereditary head of a family which had been 
thoroughly French in conduct, and was sup- 
posed to be so in sentiment, which at least 
looked to the king for further favors, was still 
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a stanch royalist. Having been repulsed in 
his Tuscan ambitions, he could open no other 
connection with Italy than a mercantile one, 
which would enable him to engage in the 
oil-trade. The modest beginning was about 
to be made. It was high time, for the only 
support of his mother and her children, in 
the failure of her mulberry plantations, was 
the income of the old archdeacon, who was 
now confined to his room, and growing fee- 
bler every day under attacks of gout. Un- 
fortunately, Joseph’s well-meant efforts again 
came to nought. 

The behavior of the pale, feverish, master- 
ful young lieutenant was far from praiseworthy. 
He filled the house with his new-fangled phi- 
losophy, and assumed a self-important air. 
Among the letters which he wrote was one to 
the renowned Dr. Tissot of Lausanne, refer- 
ring to his correspondent’s interest in Paoli, 
and asking advice concerning the treatment of 
the canon’s gout. The famous physician never 
answered, and the absurd epistle was found 
among his papers marked “ unimportant and 
uninteresting.” The old ecclesiastic listened 
to his nephew’s patriotic tirades, and even 
approved; Mme. de Buonaparte coldly disap- 
proved. She would have preferred calmer, 
more efficient common sense. Not that her son 
was inactive in her behalf; on the contrary, he 
began a series of busy representations to the 
provincial officials which secured some good 
will and even trifling favor to the family. But 
the results were not conclusive, for the mul- 
berry money was not paid. As the time for 
return to service drew near, he applied, on the 
ground of ill health, for a renewal of leave to 
last five and a half months. It was granted, 
and the regular round of family cares went on ; 
but the days and weeks brought no relief. Ill 
health there was, and perhaps sufficient to 
justify that plea, but the physical fever was 
intensified by the checks which want set upon 
ambition. The passion for authorship reas- 
serted itself with undiminished violence. ‘The 
history of Corsica was resumed, recast, and vig- 
orously continued, while at the same time he 
completed a short story entitled “The Count of 
Essex,”’— with an English setting, of course,— 
and wrotea Corsican novel. The latter abounds 
in bitterness against France, the most potent 
force in the development of the plot being the 
dagger. The author’s use of French, though 
easier, is still very imperfect. A slight essay, or 
rather story, in the style of Voltaire, entitled 
“The Masked Prophet,” was also completed. 

But disquieting news about the movements 
of the author’s regiment began to arrive. They 
really concerned him little, but, using them as 
an excuse for his own ends, and without await- 
ing the end of his leave, he made ready at once 
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THE RUE PEROLLERIE, VALENCE. 


On the left the ** Three Pigeons ” tavern where Napoleon took his meals. 


to start. He reached Paris in October, a fort- 
night before he was due, to find his regiment 
near by at St. Denis, on its way to the West, 
where incipient tumults were presaging the 
coming storm. The Estates-General of France 
were about to meet for the first time in one 
hundred and seventy-five years; they had last 
met in 1614, and had broken up in disorder. 
They were now called as the last remedy, not 
understood, but at least untried, for ever-increas- 
ing embarrassments ; and the government, fear- 


ing still greater disorders, was making ready to 
repress any that might break out in districts 
known to be specially disaffected. All this was 
of secondary importance to Buonaparte; he 
had a scheme to use the crisis for the benefit 
of his family. Compelled by their utter desti- 
tution at the time of his father’s death, he had 
temporarily and for one occasion assumed his 
father’s réle of suppliant. Now for a second 
time he sent in a petition. It was written in 
Paris and addressed, in his mother’s behalf, to 
the resident intendant for Corsica. Though 
a supplication in form, it is unlike his father’s 
humble and almost cringing papers, being 
rather a demand than a request; it is unlike 
them in another respect in that it contains a 
falsehood, or at least an utterly misleading 
half-truth : a statement that he had shortened 
his leave for his mother’s urgent necessities. 
The paper was not handed in until after the 
expiration of his leave, and his true object was 
not to rejoin his regiment, as was hinted in 
it, but to secure a second extension of leave. 
Such was the slackness of discipline that he 
spent all of November and the first half of De- 
cember in Paris, remaining there, that is, until 
he actually succeeded in procuring permission 
to spend the next six months in Corsica. He 
was quite as disingenuous in his request to the 
minister of war as in his memorial to the inten- 
dant for Corsica, representing that the estates 
of Corsica were about to meet, and that his 
presence was essential to safeguard important 
interests which in his absence would be seri- 
ously compromised. Whatever such a plea 
may have meant, his serious cares as the real 
head of the family were ever uppermost, and 
never neglected. Louis had, as was feared, 
lost his appomtment, and though not past the 
legal age, was really too old to await another 
vacancy; Lucien was determined to leave 
Brienne whether or no, and to await at Aix 
the first chance which might arise of entering 
the seminary. Napoleon made some provision 
—what it was is not known—for Louis’s fur- 
ther temporary stay at Brienne, and then took 
Lucien with him as far as their route lay to- 
gether. He reached his home again at the 
Christmas season. 

The affairs of the family were at last utterly 
desperate, and were likely, moreover, to grow 
worse before they grew better. The old arch- 
deacon was failing daily, and although said to 
be rich, declared himself destitute of ready 
money. With his death would disappear a por- 
tion of his income; his patrimony and savings, 
which the Buonapartes might of course hope 
to inherit, were an uncertain quantity, prob- 
ably insufficient for the needs of such a family. 
The mulberry money was still unpaid; all hope 
of wresting the ancestral estates from the Je- 
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suits was buried; Joseph was without employ- 
ment, and, as a last expedient, was studying 
for admission to the bar. Louis and Lucien 
were both a heavy charge; Napoleon’s income 
was insufficient even for his own modest wants, 
regulated as they were by the strictest economy. 
Who shall depict the despair or cast a stone at 
the shiftiness of a boy not yet nineteen, charged 
with such cares, yet consumed with ambition, 
and saturated with the romanticsentimentalism 
of histimes ? Some notion of hisembarrassment 
can be obtained froma rapid survey of hismental 
states and the corresponding facts. An ardent 
republican and revolutionary, he was tied by 
the strongest bonds to the most despotic mon- 
archy in Europe. A patriotic Corsican, he was 
the servant of his country’s oppressor. Con- 
scious of great ability, he was seeking an outlet 
in the pursuit of literature, a line of work en- 
tirely unsuited to his powers. The head and 
support of a large family, he was almost penni- 
less; if he should follow his convictions, he and 
they might be altogether so. In the period of 
choice and requiring room for experiment, he 
saw himself doomed to a fixed, inglorious ca- 
reer and caged in a framework of unpropitious 
circumstance. Whatever the moral obliquity 
inhis feeble expedients, there is the pathos of hu- 
man limitations in their character. 

Whether the resolution had long since been 
taken, or was ofrecent formation, Napoleon now 
intended to make fame and profit go hand in 


THE CITADEL OF 


VALENCE, 
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hand. Returned to Ajaccio, the meeting of the 
Corsican estates was forgotten, and authorship 
was resumed, not merely with the ardor of one 
who writes from inclination, but with the regu- 
lar drudgery of a craftsman. The amusements 
of his leisure hours would have been sufficient 
occupation for most men. Regulating, as far 
as possible, his mother’s relations with the au- 
thorities, he journeyed to Bastia on the occasion 
of Joseph’s admission to the bar; completed a 
plan for the defense of St. Florent, of La Mor- 
tilla, and of the Gulf of Ajaccio ; drew up a re- 
port on the organization of the Corsican militia ; 
and wrote a paper on the strategic importance 
of the Madeleine Islands. This was his play ; his 
work was the history of Corsica. It was com- 
pleted sooner than he had expected, and, anx- 
ious to reap the pecuniary harvest of his labors, 
he left for France in the early part of May to se- 
cureits publication. Although dedicated at first 
to a powerful patron, Monseigneur Marbeuf, 
then bishop of Sens, like many works from the 
pen of genius, it is still in manuscript. 

The book is of moderate size, and of mod- 
erate merit. It is in the form of letters ad- 


dressed to the Abbé Raynal; its contents dis- 
play little research and no scholarship. The 
style is intended to be popular, and is dramatic 
rather than narrative. There is displayed, as 
everywhere in these early writings, an intense 


hatred of France, a glowing affection for Cor- 
sica and her heroes. A word or two of quo- 
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tation will sufficiently characterize the whole 
work. Having outlined in perhaps the most 

owerful chapter the career of Sampiero, and 
sketched his diplomatic failures at all the Euro- 
pean courts except that of Constantinople, 
where at last he had secured sympathy and was 
promised aid, the author depicts the patriot’s 
sudden recall by the news of his wife’s treachery. 
Confronting his guilty spouse, deaf to every plea 
for pity, hardened against the tender caresses 
of his children, the Corsican hero utters judg- 
ment. “ Madame,” hesternly says, “in the face 
of crime and disgrace, there is no other resort 
but death.” Vannina at first falls unconscious, 
but, regaining her senses, she recalls the mem- 
ory of her earlier virtue, and, facing her fate, 
begs as a last favor that no base executioner 
shall lay his soiled hands on the wife of Sam- 
piero, but that he himself shall execute the 
sentence. Vannina’s behavior moves her hus- 
band, but does not touch his heart. “ The pity 
and tenderness,” says Buonaparte, “ which she 
should have awakened, found a soul thencefor- 
ward closed to the power of sentiment. Van- 
ninadied. Shedied by the hands of Sampiero.” 

Neither the publishers of Valence, nor those 
of Déle, nor those of Auxonne, would accept the 
work, At Paris one was finally found who would 
take a half risk. The author, disillusioned but 
sanguine, was on the point of accepting the 
proposition, and was occupied with considering 
ways and means, when the Bishop of Sens was 
suddenly disgraced. The manuscript was im- 
mediately copied and revised, with the result, 
probably, of making its tone more intensely 
Corsican ; for it was now to be dedicated to 
Paoli. The literary aspirant must have fore- 
seen the coming crash, and must have felt that 
the exile was to be again the liberator, and per- 
haps the master, of his native land. At any rate, 
he abandoned the idea of immediate publi- 
cation, possibly in the dawning hope that as 
Paoli’s heutenant he could make Corsican his- 
tory better than he could write it. It is this 
copy which has been preserved; the original 
was probably destroyed. 

The other literary efforts of this feverish time 
were not as successful even as those in histor- 
ical writing. The stories are wild and crude; one 
only, “’The Masked Prophet,” has any merit 
or interest whatsoever. Though more finished 
than the others, its style also is abrupt and full 
of surprises ; the scene and characters are Orien- 
tal; its plot is a feeble invention. An ambitious 
and rebellious ameer is struck with blindness, 
and has recourse to a silver mask to deceive 
his followers. Unsuccessful, he poisons them 
all, throws their corpses into pits full of quick- 
lime, then leaps in himself, to deceive the world, 
and leave no trace of mortality behind. His 
enemies believe, as he desired, that he and his 
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people have been taken up into heaven. The 
whole, however, is dimly prescient, and the con- 
cluding lines of the fable have been thought 
by believers in augury to be prophetic. “ In 
credible instance! How far can the passion for 
fame go!” (Jusgu’ ou peut porter la fureur de 
?illustration /) Among the papers of this period 
are also a constitution for the “calotte,” a secret 
society in the army, and many political notes. 
One of these is a project for an essay on royal 
power, intended to treat of its origin and to dis- 
play its usurpations, and which closes with these 
words: “ There are but few kings who do not 
deserve to be dethroned.” 

The various absences of Buonaparte from 
his regiment up to this time are antagonistic to 
our modern ideas of military duty. The sub- 
sequent ones seem simply inexplicable, even 
in a service so lax as that of the crumbling 
Bourbon dynasty. He did not reach Auxonne, 
where the artillery regiment La Fére was now 
stationed, until the end of May, 1788. He 
stayed with it less than a year and a half, and 
then actually obtained another leave of ab- 
sence, from September 10, 1789, to February, 
1791, which he fully intended should end in his 
final retirement from the French service. The 
incidents of this second term of garrison life are 
not numerous, but their very absence seems 
significant in the development of Buonaparte’s 
character. He returned at once to his habits 
of reading, study, reflection, and comment. 
His last disappointment had rendered him 
more taciturn and misanthropic than ever. 
Charged with the oversight of some slight 
works on the fortifications, he displayed such 
incompetence that he was actually punished 
by a short arrest. Misfortune still pursued the 
family. The youth who had been appointed 
to Brienne when Louis was expecting a schol- 
arship suddenly died. Mme. de Buonaparte 
was true to the family tradition, and immedi- 
ately forwarded a petition for the place, but 
was, as before, unsuccessful. Lucien was not 
yet admitted to Aix; Joseph was a barrister, 
to be sure, but briefless. Napoleon once again, 
but for the last time,—and with marked im- 
patience, even with impertinence,— took up 
the task of solicitation. The only result was a 
good-humored, non-committal reply. Mean- 
time the first mutterings of the revolutionary 
outbreak were heard, and spasmodic disorders, 
trifling but portentous, were recurring not only 
among the people, but even among the royal 
troops. One of these, at Seurre, was occa- 
sioned by the news that the hated and noto- 
rious syndicate existing under the scandalous 
agreement with the king known as the “ Bar- 
gain of Famine” had been making additional 
purchases of grain from two merchants of that 
town. This was in April, 1789. Buonaparte 
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was put in command of a company and sent 
to aid in suppressing the riot which ensued. 
But it was ended before he arrived; on May 1 
he returned to Auxonne. 

Four days later the Estates met at Ver- 


sailles. What was passing in the mind of the 
restless, bitter, disappointed Corsican is again 
plainly revealed. A famous letter to Paoli, to 
which reference has already been made, is 
dated June 12. It isa justification of his cher- 
ished work as the only means open to a poor 
man, the slave of circumstances, for summon- 
ing the French administration to the bar of pub- 
lic opinion; viz., by comparing it with Paoli’s. 
Willing to face the consequences, the writer 
asks for moral support, and ends with ardent 
assurances of devotion from his family, his 
mother, and himself. But there is a ring of 
false coin in many of its words and sentences. 
The “infamy ” of those who betrayed Corsica 
was the infamy of his own father; the “devo- 
tion” of the Buonaparte family had been to 
the French interest, in order to secure free edu- 
cation, with support for its children, in France. 
The “enthusiasm” of Napoleon was a cold, 
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unsentimental determination to push their for- 
tunes, which, with opposite principles, would 
have been honorable enough. In later years 
Lucien said that he had made two copies of 
the history. It was possibly one of these which 
went to London. Whether Paoli read the 
book, or even had it in his hands, does not 
appear. Be that as it may, his reply to Buona- 
parte’s letter was not calculated to encourage 
the would-be historian. Among other bits of fa- 
therly counsel was this: “You are too young 
to write history. Make ready for such an enter- 
prise slowly. Patiently collect the original doc- 
uments. Accept the opinions of other writers 
with reserve.” As if to soften the severity of 
his advice, there follows a strain of modest 
self-depreciation: “Would that others had 
known less of me and I more of myself. 
Probe diu vivimus; may our descendants s0 
live that they shall speak of me merely as one 
who had good intentions.” : 

Buonaparte’s last shift in the treatment of 
his book was most undignified and petty. With 
the unprincipled resentment of despair, in want 
of money, not of advice, he entirely remodeled 
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it for the third time, its chapters being now put as 
fragmentary traditions into the mouth of a Cor- 
sican mountaineer. In this form it was dedi- 
cated to Necker, the famous Swiss, who as 
French minister of finance was vainly strug- 
gling with the problem of how to distribute 
taxation equally, and to collect from the priv- 
ileged classes their share. A copy was first 
sent to a former teacher for criticism. His 
judgment was most unfavorable both as to 
expression and style. In particular, attention 
was called to the absurdity of putting his own 
metaphysical generalizations and captious criti- 
cism of French royalty into the mouth of a peas- 
ant mountaineer. Before the correspondence 
ended, Napoleon’s student life was over. 
Necker had fled, the French Revolution was 
rushing on with ever-increasing speed, and the 
young adventurer, despairing of success as a 
writer, seized the proffered opening to become 
a man of action. 


OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION, 


Ar last the ideas of the century had declared 
open war onitsinstitutions; theirmoralconquest 
was already coextensive with the mainland of 
Europe, but the first efforts toward their realiza- 
tion were to be made in France, for the reason 
that the line of least resistance was to be found 
notthroughthemostdown-trodden, butthrough 
the best-instructed, nation on the Continent. 
Both the clergy and the nobility of France had 
become accustomed to the absorption in the 
crown of their ancient feudal power. They were 
content with the great offices in the church, in 
the army, and in the civil administration, with 
exemption from the payment of taxes, and were 
happy in the delights of literature and the 
fine arts, in the joys of a polite, self-indul- 
gent, and spendthrift society, so artificial and 
conventional that for most of its members a 
sufficient occupation was found in the study 
and exposition of its trivial but complex 
customs. 

The serious-minded among the upper classes 
were as enlightened as any of their rank else- 
where. They were familiar with prevalent phi- 
losophies, and full of compassion for miseries 
which, for lack of power, they could not remedy, 
and which, to their dismay, they only intensified 
in their attempts at alleviation. They were even 
ready for considerable sacrifices. The gracious 
side of the character of Louis XVI. is but a re- 
flection of the piety, moderation, and earnest- 
ness of many of the nobles. His rule was mild; 
there were no excessive indignities practised in 
the name of royal power except in cases like that 
of the “ Bargain of Famine,” where he believed 
himself helpless. The lower clergy, as a whole, 
were faithful in the performance of their duties. 
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This was not true of the hierarchy. They were 
great landowners, and their interests coincided 
with those of the nobility. The doubt of the 
century had not left them untouched, and there 
were many without conviction or principle, 
time-serving and irreverent. The lawyers and 
other professional men were to be found, for the 
most part, in Paris and in the towns. They had 
their livelihood in the irregularities of society, 
and, as a class, were retentive of ancient cus- 
tom and present social habits. Although by 
birth they belonged in the main to the third 
estate, they were in reality parasites of the first— 
rank outsiders ; as much so as were the petty no- 
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bles with regard to the wealthy, powerful fami- 
lies in their own class. 

But if the estate of the clergy and the estate 
of the nobility were alike divided in charac- 
ter and interests, this was still more true of 
the burghers. In 1614, at the close of the 
middle ages, the third estate had been little 
concerned with the agricultural laborer. Then 
there was lessserfage in France than elsewhere; 
more than a quarter, perhaps a third, of the 
land was in the hands of peasants and other 
small proprietors. This, to be sure, was eco- 
nomically disastrous, for over-division of land 
makes tillage unprofitable, and these very 
men were the taxpayers. The change was still 
more marked in the denizens of towns. During 
the last two centuries the wealthy burgesses had 
grown still more wealthy in the expansion of 
trade, commerce, and manufactures ; many had 
struggled and bought their way into the ranks 
of the nobility. The small tradesmen had re- 
mained smug, hard to move, and resentful of 
change. Butthere was a large body of men un- 
known to previous constitutions, and growing 
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ever larger with the increase in population— 
intelligent and unintelligent artisans, half-edu- 
cated employees in workshops, mills, and trad- 
ing-houses, ever recruited from the country 
population, seeking such intermittent occupa- 
tion as the towns afforded. The very lowest 
stratum of this society was then, as now, most 
dangerous; idle, dissipated, and unscrupulous, 
they were yet sufficiently educated to discussand 
disseminate dangerous doctrines, and were of- 
ten most ready in speech and fertile in resource. 

As early as 1739 there had been a deficiency 
inthe French finances. From small beginnings 
the annual loans had grown until in 1787 the 
sum to be raised over and above the regular in- 
come was noless than thirty-two millions of dol- 
lars. This was all due tothe extravagance of the 
court and the aristocracy. They not only spent, 
for the most part, far more than the amount 
they actually collected and honestly believed 
to be their income, but what even the earnest 
and honest nobles believed to be their legiti- 
mate income was not really such. Two thirds 
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of the land was in their hands; the other third 
paid the entire land-tax (¢az//e). They were 
therefore regarding as their own the two thirds 
of that sum which was in reality taken from the 
pockets of the small proprietors. Small sacri- 
fices the ruling class professed itself ready to 
make, but such a one as to pay their share of 
the land-tax—never. It had been proposed 
also to destroy the monopoly of the grain trade, 
and to abolish the road-work, a task more hate- 
ful to the people than any tax, becauseit brought 
them into direct contact with the exasperating 
superciliousness of petty officials. Butinall these 
proposed reforms Necker, Calonne, and Lomé- 
nie de Brienne, each approaching the nobles 
from a separate standpoint, had alike failed. The 
nobility could see in such retrenchment and 
change nothing but ruin for themselves. An as- 
sembly of notables, called in 1781, would not 
listen to any propositions which seemed suicidal. 
The king began to alienate the affection of his 
natural allies, the people, by yielding to the 
clamor of the court party. From the nobility 
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hecould wring nothing. Theroyal treasury was 
therefore actually bankrupt, the nobles believed 
that they were threatened with bankruptcy, and 
the people knew that they themselves were not 
only bankrupt, but also hungry and oppressed. 

At last the king, aware of the nation’s extrem- 
ity, began to undertake reforms without refer- 
ence to class prejudice, and on his own authority. 
He decreed a stamp-tax, and the equal distribu- 
tion of the land-tax. He strove to compel the 
unwilling parliament of Paris, a court of justice 
which he himself had reconstituted, to register 
his decrees, and then banished it from the capi- 
tal because it would not. That court had been 
the last remaining check on absolutism in the 
country, and, as such, an ally of the people; so 
that although the motives and the measures 
of Louis were just, the high-handed means to 
which he resorted in order to carry them alien- 
ated him still further from the affections of 
the nation. The parliament, in justifying its 
opposition, had declared that taxes in France 
could be laid only by the Estates-General. The 
people had almost forgotten the very name, and 
were entirely ignorant of what that body was, 
vaguely supposing that, like the English Parlia- 
ment or the American Congress, it was in some 
sense a legislative assembly. They therefore 
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no doubt hoped that the eighteenth-century 
assembly would be like that of the seventeenth. 
He could then, by the coalition of the nobles 
and the clergy against the burghers, or by any 
other arrangement of two to one, secure au- 
thorization either for his loansor for his reforms, 
as the case might be, and so carry both. But 
the France of 1789 was not the France of 1614. 
As soon as the call for the meeting was issued, 
and the decisive steps were taken, the whole 
country was flooded with pamphlets. Most of 
them were ephemeral; one was epochal. The 
Abbé Sieyés asked the question, “What is 
the third estate?” and answered it so as to 
strengthen the already spreading conviction 
that the people of France were really the nation. 
The king was so far convinced as to agree that 
the people should be represented by delegates 
equal in number to those of the clergy and no- 
bles combined. The elections passed quietly, 
and on May 5, 1789, the Estates met at Ver- 
sailles under the shadow of the court. It was 
immediately evident that the hands of the 
clock could not be put back two centuries, 
and that here was gathered an assembly unlike 
any that had ever met in the country, deter- 
mined to express the sentiments, and to be the 
executive, of the majority of the nation. On 





made their voice heard inno uncertain sound, 
demanding that the Estates should meet. 
Louis abandoned his attitude of indepen- 
dence, and recalled the parliament from 
Troyes, but only to exasperate its members 
still further by insisting on a huge loan, on the 
restoration of civil rights to the Protestants, 
and on restricting not only its powers, but 
those of all similar courts throughout the 
realm. The parliament of Paris declared that 
France was a limited monarchy with consti- 
tutional checks on the power of the crown, 
and exasperated men flocked to the city to 
remonstrate against the menace to their liber- 
ties in the degradation of all the parliaments 
by the king’s action in regard to that of Paris. 
Those from Brittany formed an association, 
which soon admitted other members and de- 
veloped into the notorious Jacobin Club, so 
called from its meeting-place, a convent on 
the Rue St. Honoré once occupied by Do- 
minican monks who had moved thither frora 
the Rue St. Jacques. 

'o summon the Estates was a virtual con- 
fession that absolutism in France was at an 
end. In the seventeenth century the three 
estates deliberated separately. Such matters 
came before them as were submitted by the 
crown, chiefly demands for revenue. A de- 
cision was reached by the agreement of any 





two ofthe three, and whatever proposition the 
crown submitted was either accepted or re- 
jected. There was no real legislation. Louis 
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June 17, therefore, after long talk and much 
hesitation, the representatives of the third estate 
declared themselves the representatives of the 
whole nation, and invited their colleagues of 
the clergy and nobles to join them. Their meet- 
ing-place having been closed in consequence of 
this decision, they gathered without authoriza- 
tion in the royal tennis-court on June 20, and 
bound themselves by oath not to disperse until 
they had introduced a new order. Louis was 
nevertheless nearly successful in his plan of 
keeping the sittings of the three estates separate. 
He was thwarted by the eloquence and courage 
of Mirabeau. On June 27 a majority of the dele- 
gates from the two upper estates gave way, and 
joined those of the third estate as representatives 
of the people. 

At this juncture the court party began the dis- 
astrous policy which in the end was responsible 
for most of the terrible excesses of the French 
Revolution, by insisting that troops should be 
called to restrain the Assembly, and that Necker 
should be banished. Louis showed the same 
vacillating spirit now that he had displayed 
in yielding to the Assembly, and assented. The 
noble officers had lately shown themselves un- 
trustworthy, and the men in the ranks refused 
to obey when called to ‘fight against the people. 
The baser social elements of the whole country 
had long since swarmed to the capital. Their 
leaders now fanned the flame of popular discon- 
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tent until at last resort was had to violence. On 
July 12 the barriers of Paris were burned, and 
the regular troops were defeated by the mob in 
the Place Vendéme; on July 14 the Bastille, 
typical of all the tyrannical shifts and inhu- 
man oppressions known to despotism, was 
razed to the ground. As if to crown their base- 
ness, the extreme conservatives among the no- 
bles, men who had brought the king to such 
straits, now abandoned him and fled. 

Louis finally bowed to the storm, and came 
to reside among his people in Paris, as a sign 
of submission. Bailly, an excellent and judicious 
man, was made mayor of the city, and Lafay- 
ette, with his American laurels still unfaded, was 
made commander of a newly organized force, 
to be known as the National Guard. On July 17 
the king accepted the red, white, and blue— 
the recognized colors of liberty — as national. 
The insignia of a dynasty were exchanged for 
the badge ofa principle. A similar transforma- 
tion took place throughout the land, and ad- 
ministration everywhere passed quietly into the 
hands of popular representatives. ‘The flying 
nobles found their chateaux hotter than the 
court. Not only must the old feudal privileges 
go, but with them the old feudal grants, the char- 
ters of oppressionin the munimentchests. Inthe 
intoxication of the hour the peasants sometimes 
exceeded the bounds ofreason, and demanded 
the legitimate property of their enemies. Death 
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or surrender was often the alternative. So it 
was that there was no refuge on their estates, 
not even a temporary one, for those who had so 
long possessed them. Many had already passed 
into foreign lands; the emigration increased, 
and continued in a steady stream. The mod- 
erate nobles, honest patriots to whom life in 
exile was not life at all, now clearly saw that 
their order must yield; in the night session of 
August 4, sometimes called the “ St. Barthol- 
omew of privilege,” they surrendered their priv- 
ileges in a mass, Every vestige, not only of 
feudal, but also of chartered privilege, was swept 
away; even the king’s hunting-grounds were 
reduced tothe dimensions permitted to a private 
gentleman. All men alike, it was agreed, were to 
renounce the conventional and arbitrary dis- 
tinctions which had created inequality in civil 
and political life, and accept the absolute equal- 
ity of citizenship. Liberty and fraternity were 
the two risers of the new arch ; its keystone was 
to be equality. On August 23 the Assembly 
decreed freedom of religious opinion; on the 
next day freedom of the press. 


EFFECTS IN CORSICA AND ON BONAPARTE’S 
RELATION TO FRANCE, 


SucH were the events taking place in the 
great world while Buonaparte was at Auxonne. 


That town, as had been expected, was most un- 
easy, and on July 19, 1789, there was an actual 
outbreak of violence, directed there, as else- 
where, against the tax-receivers. The riot was 
easily suppressed, and for some weeks yet the 
regular round of studious monotony in the 
young lieutenant’s life was not disturbed except 
as his poverty made his asceticism more rigor- 
ous. “I have no other resource but work,” he 
wrote his mother; “I dress but once in eight 
days [Sunday parade ?]: I sleep but little since 
my illness ; it is incredible. I retire at ten, and 
rise at four in the morning. I take but one 
meal a day, at three; that is good for my 
health.” 

More bad news came from Corsica. The 
starving patriot fell seriously ill, and for a 
time his life hung in the balance. On Au- 
gust 8 he was at last sufficiently restored to 
travel, and applied for a six months’ furlough, 
to begin immediately. Under the regulations, 
in spite of his previous leaves and irregulari- 
ties, he was this year entitled to such a vaca- 
tion, but not before October. His plea that 
the winter was unfavorable for the voyage 
to Corsica was characteristic, for it was neither 
altogether true nor altogether false. He was 
feverish and ill, excited by news of turmoils 
at home, and wished to be on the scene of 
action; this would have been a true and suffi- 
cient ground for his request. It was likewise 
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true, however, that his chance for a smooth 
passage was better in August than in October, 
and this evident fact, though probably irrele- 
vant, might move the authorities. Their an- 
swer was favorable, and on September 16 he 
left Auxonne. In the interval occurred a mu- 
tiny in the regiment. The pay of the men was 
far in arrears, and they demanded a division of 
the surplus which had accumulated from the 
various regimental grants, and which was man- 
aged by the officers for the benefit of their own 
mess. The officers were compelled to yield. 

So far had revolutionary license supplanted 
royal and military authority. Of course a gen- 
eral orgy followed. It seems to have been 
during these days that the scheme of Corsican 
liberation which brought him finally into the 
field of politics took shape in Napoleon’s mind.. 
Fesch had returned to Corsica, and had long 
kept his nephew thoroughly informed of the 
situation. Hiseyes were opened, by the anarchy 
prevailing all about him in France and be- 
ginning to prevail in Corsica, to the possibilities 
of the Revolution for one who knew how to 
take advantage of the changed order. 

The appearance of Buonaparte in his twen- 
tieth year was not in general noteworthy. His 
head was shapely, but not uncommon in size, 
although disproportionate to the frame which 
bore it. His forehead was wide and of medium 
height; oneach side long chestnut hair — lanky 
as we may suppose from his own account of 
his personal habits—fell in stiff, flat locks over 
his leancheeks. Hiseyes were large, and in their 
steel-blue pupils, lurking under deep-arched 
and projecting brows, was a penetrating qual- 
ity which veiled the mind within. The nose 
was straight and shapely, the mouth large, the 
lips full and sensuous, although the powerful 
projecting chin diminished somewhat the true 
effect of the lower one. His complexion was 
sallow. The frame of his body was in general 
small and fine, particularly his hands and feet ; 
but his deep chest and short neck were gigan- 
tic. This lack of proportion did not, however, 
interfere with his gait, which was firm and 
steady. The student of character would have 
declared the stripling to be self-reliant and se- 
cretive; ambitious and calculating; masterful ; 
but kindly. In an age when phrenology was 
a mania its masters found in his cranium the 
organs of what they called imagination and 
causality, of individuality, comparison, and lo- 
cality — by which jargon they meant to say that 
he had a strong power of imaging and of induc- 
tive reasoning, a knowledge of men, of places, 
and ofthings. The life of the young officer had 
thus far been so commonplace as to awaken 
little expectation for his future. Poor as he was, 
and careful of his slim resources, he had, like 
the men of his class, indulged his passions to a 
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certain degree ; but he had not been riotous in 
his living, and he had not a debt in the world. 
What his education and reading were makes 
clear that he could have known nothing with 
a scholar’s thoroughness except the essentials 
of his profession. But he could master details 
as no man before or since; he had a vast fund 
of information, and a historic outline drawn in 
fair proportionand powerful strokes. His philos- 
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ophy was meager, but he knew the principles 
of Rousseau and Raynal thoroughly. His con- 
ception of politics and men was not scientific, 
but it was clear and practical. Thetrade of arms 
had not been to his taste. He heartily disliked 
routine, and despised the petty duties of his 
rank. The profession, however, was a means to 
an end; of any mastery of strategy or tactics or 
even interest in them he had as yet given no 
sign, but he was absorbed in contemplating and 
analyzing the exploits of the great world-con- 
querors. In particular his mind was dazzled by 
the splendors of the Orient as the only field on 
which an Alexander could have displayed him- 
self, and he knew what but a few great minds 
have grasped, that the interchange of relations 
between the East and the West had been the 
life of the world. The greatness of England he 
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understood to be largely due to her bestriding 
the two hemispheres. 

Up to this moment he had been a theorist, 
and might have wasted his fine powers by fur 
ther indulgence in dazzling generalizations, as 
so many boys do when not called to test their 
hypotheses by experience. Henceforward he 
was removed from such temptation. His plan 
for an elective council to replace that of the no- 
bles, and for a national militia, had 
been matured. He was a cautious 
and practical experimenter from the 
momenthe left Auxonne. Thus farhe 
had put into practice none of his fine 
thoughts, or the lessons learned in 
books. The family destitution had 
made him a solicitor of favors, and, 
but for the turn in public affairs, he 
might have continued to be one. His 
own inclinations had made him both 
a good student and a poor officer; 
without a field for larger duties he 
might have continued as he was. In 
Corsica his line of conduct was not 
changed abruptly; the possibilities 
of greater things dawning gradually, 
the application of great conceptions 
already formed came with the march 
of events, not like the sun bursting 
out from behind a cloud. 

Traveling by way of Aix, Napoleon 
took the unlucky Lucien with him. 
The wayward but independent 
younger brother, as he tells us in his 
published memoirs, making no al- 
lowance for the disdain an older boy 
at school is supposed to feel fora 
younger one, blood relative or not, 
had been repelled by the cold re- 
ception his senior had given him at 
Brienne. Having left that school 
against the advice of the same would- 
be mentor, his suit for admission to 
Aix had been fruitless. Necessity was driving 
him homeward, and the two who, in after days 
were again to be separated, were now, for almost 
the only time in their lives, companions for a 
considerable while. Their intercourse made 
them no more harmonious in feeling. The only 
incident of the journey was a visit to the Abbé 
Raynal at Marseilles. We would gladly know 
something of the talk between the master and 
pupil, but we do not. 

Napoleon found no change in the circum- 
stances of the Buonaparte family. The old 
archdeacon was still living, and for the mo- 
ment all except Elise were at home. On the 
whole, they were more needy than ever. The 
death of their patron, Marbeuf, had been fol- 
lowed by the failure of their repeated solicita- 
tions, and this fact, combined with the political 
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opinions of the elder Lucien, was beginning to 
wean them from the official clique. There were 
thesame factions as before: the official party and 
the patriots. Since the death of Charles de Buon- 
aparte the former had been represented at Ver- 
sailles by Buttafuoco, Choiseul’s unworthy in- 
strument in acquiring the island, and now, as 
hen, an uninfluential and consequential self- 

Its members were all aristocrats and 
royalists in politics. The higher priesthood were 
of similar mind, and had chosen the Abbé Pe- 
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retti, a fit colleague of Buttafuoco, to represent 
them; the parish priests, as in France, were with 
the people. Both these elements were compar- 
atively small, and, in spite of twenty years of 
peace under French rule, they were both ex- 
cessively unpopular, and utterly without any 
hold on the islanders. They had but one par- 
tizan with an influential name, a son of the old- 
time patriot Gafferi. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the natives were little changed in their 
temper. There were the old, unswerving pa- 
185 
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triots who wanted absolute independence, and 
were now Called Paolists; there were the self- 
styled patriots, the younger men who wanted 
a protectorate that they might enjoy virtual 
independence and secure a career by peace. 
There was in the harbor towns on the eastern 
slope the same submissive, peace-loving tem- 
per as of old; on the western, the same fiery, 
warlike spirit. Corte was the center of Paoli’s 
power, Calvi was the seat of French influence ; 
Bastia was radical, Ajaccio was about equally 
divided between the younger and older parties, 
with a strong infusion of official influence. 
Both the representatives of the people in the Na- 
tional Convention were of the moderate party ; 
one of them, Salicetti, was a man of parts, a 


BUTTAFUOCO, 
FROM A PRINT FOUND IN CORSICA. 


friend of the Buonapartes, and destined later to 
influence deeply the course of affairs. He and 
his colleague Colonna were urging on the Na- 
tional Assembly measures for the local adminis- 
tration of the island. To this faction, as to the 
other, it had become clear that if Corsica was 
to reap the benefits of the new era it must be 
by union under Paoli. All, old and young alike, 
desired a thorough reform of their barbarous 
jurisprudence, and, like all other French sub- 
jects, a free press, free trade, the abolition of 
all privilege, equality in taxation, eligibility to 
office without regard torank,and the diminution 
of monastic revenues forthe benefit of education. 
Nowhere could such changes be more easily 
made than in a land just emerging from bar- 
barism, where old institutions were disappearing 
and new ones were still fluid. Paoli himself 
had come to believe that independence could 
more easily be secured from a regenerated 
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France, and by her help, than by a warfare 
which might again arouse the ambition of 
Genoa. 

Buonaparte’s natural associates were the 
younger men: Masseria, son of a patriot line, 
Pozzo di Borgo, Peraldi, Cuneo, Ramolini, and 
others less influential. The only Corsican with 
French military training, he was, in view of un- 
certainties and probabilities already on the ho- 
rizon, a person of considerable consequence, 
His contribution to the schemes of the young 
patriots was significant: it consisted in a pro- 
posal to support the central committee which 
his friends so ardently desired by a body of 
local militia. The plan was promptly adopted 
by the associates, the radicals seeing in it a 
means to put arms once more into the hands 
of the people, the others having no doubt in 
mind the storming of the Bastille, and the pos- 
sibility of similar movements in Ajaccio and 
elsewhere. Buonaparte, the only trained off- 
cer among them, may have dreamed of aban- 
doning the French service, and of a supreme 
command in Corsica. Many of the people who 
appeared well disposed toward France had 
from time to time received permission from the 
authorities to carry arms; many carried them 
secretly and without a license : but proportion- 
ately there were so few in both classes that 


vigorous or successful armed resistance was in 
most places impracticable. The attitude of the 
department of war at Paris was regulated by 
Buttafuoco, and was of course hostile to the 


insidious scheme of a local militia. The min- 
ister of war would do nothing but submit the 
suggestion to the body against whose influence 
it was aimed, the hated council of twelve no- 
bles. ‘The stupid sarcasm of such a step was 
well-nigh criminal. 

Under such instigation the flames of discon- 
tent broke out in Corsica. Paoli’s agents were 
again most active. In many towns the people 
rose to attack the citadels or barracks and to 
seize the authority. The men of Bastia, under 
Arena, and those of Isola Rossa, under Murati, 
were alone successful. In Ajaccio Napoleon de 
Buonaparte promptly asserted himself as the 
natural leader. The already existing democratic 
club was rapidly organized into the nucleus of 
home guard, and recruited in numbers. But 
there were none of Paoli’s mountaineers to aid 
the unwarlike burghers, as there had been in 
Bastia. Gafferi appeared on the scene, but 
neither the magic of his name, the troops who 
accompanied him, nor the adverse representa- 
tions of the council, which he brought with him, 
could allay the discontent. The rooms of the 
club were therefore closed by the troops, and 
the town put under martial law. Nothing !e- 
mained forthe agitators but to disperse. Before 
doing so they held a final meeting on October 




















AJACCIO, FROM THE SEA. 


31, 1789, in one of the churches, and signed an 


appeal to the National Assembly to be presented 
by Salicetti and Colonna. It had been written, 
and was read aloud, by Buonaparte. Someshare 
in its composition was later claimed for Joseph, 
but the fiery style, the numerous blunders in 
grammar and spelling, the terse thought, and 
the concise form, are all characteristic of Na- 
poleon. The right of petition, the recital of 
unjust acts, the illegal action of the council, 
the use of force, the hollowness of the pretexts 
under which their request had been refused, 
the demand that the troops be withdrawn and 
redress granted — all these are crudely but for- 
cibly presented. The document presages revo- 
lution. Under a well-constituted and regular 
authority its writer and signatories would of 
course have been punished for insubordination. 
Even as things were, an officer of the king 
was running serious risks by his prominence 
in connection with it. 

Simultaneously with these events the Na- 
tional Convention had been debating how the 
position of the king under the new constitution 
was to be expressed by his title. Absolutism 
being ended, he could no longer be king of 
France, a style which to men then living im- 
plied ownership. King of the French was se- 
lected as the new form ; should they add “ and 
of Navarre” ? Salicetti, with consummate di- 
plomacy, had already warned many of his fel- 
low-delegates ofthe danger lest England should 








FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


intervene in Corsica, and France lose one of 
her best recruiting-grounds. To his compa- 
triots he set forth that France was the best pro- 
tector, whether they desired partial or com- 
plete independence. He now suggested that 
if the Assembly thus recognized the separate 
identity of the Pyrenean people, they must sup- 
plement their phrase still further by the words 
“of Corsica”; for it had been only nominally, 
and as a pledge, that Genoa in 1768 had put 
France in control. At this stage of the debate 
Volney presented a number of demands from 
the Corsican patriots asking that the position 
of their country be defined. One of them came 
from Bastia; among them was probably the 
document which had been executed at Ajac- 
cio. This was the culmination of the skilful 
revolutionary agitation which had been started 
and directed by Masseria under Paoli’s guid- 
ance. The anomalous position of both Corsica 
and Navarre was clearly depicted in the mere 
presentation of such petitions. “ If the Navar- 
rese are not French, what have we to do with 
them, or they with us?” said Mirabeau. The 
argument was as unanswerable for one land 
as for the other, and both were incorporated in 
the realm, Corsicaon November 30, by a propo- 
sition of Salicetti’s, who was apparently unwiill- 
ing, but who posed as one under imperative 
necessity. Inreality he had reached the goal for 
which he had long been striving. Dumouriez, 
later so renowned as a general, and Mirabeau, 
187 
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the yreat statesman and orator, had both been 
members of the French army of occupation 
which had reduced Corsica to submission. The 
latter now recalled his misdeed with sorrow and 
shame in an impassioned plea for amnesty to 
all political offenders, including Paoli. ‘There 
was bitter opposition, but the great orator pre- 
vailed. 

‘The news was received in Corsica with every 
manifestation of joy: bonfires were lighted, and 
Te Deums were sung in the churches. Paoli to 
rejoin his own again! What more could dis- 
interested patriots desire ? Corsica a province 
of France! How could her ambitious youth 
secure a wider field for the exercise of their 
powers, and the attainment of ambitious ends? 
The desires of both parties were temporarily 
fulfilled. The names of Mirabeau, Salicetti, and 
Volney were shouted with acclaim, those of But- 
tafuoco and Peretti with reprobation. Gafferi 
and the troops were withdrawn from Ajaccio ; 
the ascendancy of the liberals was complete. 

Then feeble Genoa was heard once more. 
She had pledged the sovereignty, not sold it; 
had yielded its exercise, and not the thing it- 
self. France might administer the government 
as she chose, but annexation was another mat- 
ter. She appealed to the fairness of the king 
and the National Assembly to safeguard her 
treaty rights. Her tone was querulous, her 
words without force. Inthe Assembly the pro- 
test was but fuel to the fire. On January 21, 
1790, occurred an animated debate in which 
thematter was fully considered. The discussion 
was notable, as indicating the temper of parties 
and the nature of their action at that stage of the 
Revolution. Mirabeau as ever was the leader. 
He and his friends were scornful not only be- 
cause of Genoa’s temerity in seeming still to 
claim what France had conquered, but of her 
conception that mere paper contracts were 
binding where principles of public law were con- 
cerned! The opposition mildly but firmly re- 
called theexistence of other nationsthan France, 
and suggested, the consequences of interna- 
tional bad faith. The conclusion of the matter 
was the adoption of a cunning and insolent 
combination of two propositions, one made by 
each side, “ to lay the request on the table, or 
to explain that there is no occasion for its 
consideration.” ‘The incident is otherwise im- 
portant only in the light of Napoleon’s future 
dealings with the Italian commonwealth, 

The situation was now most delicate, as far 
as Buonaparte was concerned. His suggestion 
of a local militia contemplated the extension 
of the revolutionary movement to Corsica. His 
appeal to the National Assembly demanded 
merely the right to do what one French city 
or district after another had done, to establish 
local authority, to form a National Guard, and 
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to unfurl the red, white, and blue. There was 
nothing in it about the incorporation of Corsica 
as a French province; that had come about 
through the insurgents of Bastia who had been 
organized by Paoli inspired by the attempt at 
Ajaccio, and guided at last by Salicetti. A lit- 
tle later Buonaparte took pains to set forth how 
much better, under his plan, would have been 
the situation of Corsican affairs if, with their 
guard organized and their colors mounted, they 
could have recalled Paoli, and have awaited the 
event with power either to reject such proposi- 
tions as the royalists, if successful, would have 
made, or to accept the conclusions of the 
French Assembly with proper self-respect, and 
not on compulsion. Hitherto he had lost no 
opportunity to express his hatred of France; 
it is possible that he had planned the virtual 
independence of Corsica, with himself as the 
liberator, or at least as Paoli’s Sampiero. The 
reservations of his Ajaccio document, and the 
bitterness of his feelings, are not, however, suffi- 
cient proof of such a presumption. But the 
incorporation had taken place, Corsica was 
a French province, and everybody was wild 
with delight. 


FIRST LESSONS IN REVOLUTION, 


Wuat was to be the future of one whose 
hitherto expressed feelings were so hostile to 
the nation with whose fortunes he was now ir- 
revocably identified? There is no evidence that 
Buonaparte ever asked himself such disquieting 
questions. To judge from his conduct, he was 
not in the least troubled. Fully aware of the 
disorganization, both social and military, which 
was well-nigh universal in France, with two 
months more of his furlough yet unexpired, he 
awaited developments, not hastening to meet 
difficulties before they presented themselves. 
What the young democrats could do, they did. 
The town government wasentirely reorganized, 
with a relative of the Buonapartes as mayor, and 
Joseph — employed at last ! — as his secretary. 
A National Guard wasalso raised and equipped. 
Being French, however, and not Corsican, Na- 
poleon could accept no office in it, for he was 
in the French army elsewhere. But he was an 
ardent agitator in the club, which almost im- 
mediately reopened its doors. 

In the impossibility of further action there 
was a relapse into authorship. The history of 
Corsica was again revised, though not softened, 
and dedicated to Raynal. In collaboration 
with Fesch, Buonaparte also drew up a memoir 
on the oath which was required from priests. 
A notorious diatribe against Buttafuoco was 
read before the club at Ajaccio. It has been 
repeatedly printed. Itisdatedin January, 1790, 
from a retreat he had made for himself on one 
of the little family properties. ‘There was in the 
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rocks a grotto, known familiarly as Milleli, 
above the town. It was improved and beau- 
tified by Napoleon, and used, like his garden at 
Brienne, as a spot for contemplation and quiet 
study. Much emphasis should not be laid on 
the paper, except in noting the better power to 
express his tumultuous feelings, and in mark- 
ing the implications which show the expansion 
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the poorest work of Rousseau is absurd; to 
vilify it as ineffective trash is equally so, 
When Paoli first received news of the amnesty 
granted at the instance of Mirabeau, and of the 
action taken by the French Assembly, which 
had made Corsica a French department, he was 
delighted and deeply moved. His noble in. 
stincts told him at once that he could no longer 








PONTE-NUOVO, 


of character. Insubordinate it certainly is, and 
intemperate ; turgid, too, asany youth of twenty 
could well make it. No doubt, also, it was in- 
tended to secure notoriety for the writer. It 
makes clear the thorough apprehension its au- 
thor had as to the radical character of the 
Revolution. It is the final and public renun- 
ciation of the royalist principles of Charles de 
Buonaparte. It contains also the last profes- 
sion of that morality whichayouthisnotashamed 
to profess before the cynicism of his own life be- 
comes too evident for the castigation of selfish- 
ness and insincerity in others. Its substance 
is a just reproach to a selfish trimmer; the froth 
and scum are characteristic rather of the time 
and the circumstances than of the personality 
behind them. There is no further mention of 
a difference between the destinies of France and 
Corsica. ‘To compare the pamphlet with even 
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live in the enjoyment of an English pension or 
even in England; for he was convinced that 
his country would reach eventually a more per- 
fect autonomy under France than under the 
wing of any other power, and that as a patriot 
he must not fail even in appearance to main- 
tain that position. But he also felt that his re- 
turn would endanger the success of this policy: 
the ardent mountaineers would demand more 
extreme measures for complete independence 
than he could take; the lowlanders would be 
angry at the attitude of sympathy for his old 
friends which he must assume. He made 
ready, therefore, to exchange his comfortable 
exile for one more uncongenial and of course 
more bitter. But the Assembly, with less insight, 
desired nothing so much as his presence in the 
new department. He was growing old, and 
yielded against his better judgment to the united 
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solicitation of French interest and of Corsican 
impolicy. Passing through France, he was de- 
tained for over two months by the ovations 
forced upon him. In Paris the king urged 
him to accept honors of every kind; but they 
were firmly refused: the reception, however, 
which the Assembly gave him in the name of 
liberty he declared to be the proudest occasion 
of his life. At Lyons the populace crowded 
the streets to cheer him, and delegations from 
the chief towns of his native island met him 
to solicit the honor of his landing for each of 
their respective cities. On July 14, 1790, after 
twenty-one years of exile, the now aged hero 
set foot on Corsican land at Macinaio, near 
Capo Corso. His first act was to kneel and kiss 
the soil. The nearest town was Bastia. The re- 
joicings were general, and the ceremonies were 
such as only the warm hearts and willing hands 
of a primitive Italian people could prepare. Not 
one true Corsican but must “see and hear and 
touch him.” But in less than a month his con- 
duct was, as he had foreseen, so misrepresented 
by friend and foe alike, that it was necessary to 
defend him in Paris against the charge of schem- 
ing to hand over the island to England. 

It is not entirely clear where Buonaparte was 
during this time. It is said that he was seen in 
Valence during the latter part of January, and 
the fact is adduced to show how deep and se- 
cret were his plans for preserving the double 
chance of an opening in either France or Cor- 
sica, as matters might turn out. The love-affair 
to which he refers in that thesis on the topic 
to which reference has been made would be 
an equally satisfactory explanation, considering 
hisage. Whatever was the fact as to those few 
days, he was not absent long. The serious di- 
vision between the executive in France and the 
new Assembly came to light in an ugly circum- 
stance which occurred in March, On the eigh- 
teenth a French flotilla unexpectedly appeared 
off St. Florent. It was commanded by Rully, 
an ardent royalist who had long been employed 
in Corsica. His secret instructions were to cm- 
bark the French troops, and to leave the island 
to its fate. This was an adroit stab at the re- 
publicans of the Assembly ; for, should the evac- 
uation be secured, it was believed that either the 
radicals in Corsica would rise, destroy or over- 
power the friends of France, callin English help, 
and diminish the number of democratic depart- 
ments by one, or that Genoa would immedi- 
ately step in and reassert her sovereignty. The 
moderates of St. Florent were not to be thus 
duped; sharp and angry discussions arose 
among both citizens and troops as to the obedi- 
ence due to such orders, and soon both soldiers 
and townsfolk were in a frenzy of excitement. 
A collision between the two parties occurred, 
and Rully was killed. Papers were found on his 


person which proved that his sympathizers 
would gladly have abandoned Corsica to its 
fate. For the moment the young Corsicans 
were more devoted than ever to Paoli, since 
now only through his good offices with the 
French Assembly could a chance for the suc- 
cess of their plans be secured. 

Such was the diversity of opinion as to ways 
and means, as to resources, opportunities, 
and details, that everything was, for the mo- 
ment, in confusion. On April 16 Buonaparte 
applied for an extension of his furlough until 
the following October, on the plea of contin- 
ued ill health, that he might drink the waters 
a “second time at Orezza,” whose springs were 
said to be efficacious in his complaint. He may 
have been at that resort once before, or he may 
not. Doubtless the fever was still lingering 
in his system. What the degree of his illness 
was we cannot tell. It may have unfitted him 
for active service with his regiment ; it did not 
disable him from pursuing his occupations in 
writing and political agitation. His request 
was granted on May 20. The history of Corsica 
was now finally revised, and a new dedication 
completed. This, with some chapters, was for- 
warded by post to Raynal. Joseph, who was 
to be one of the delegates to meet Paoli, would 
pass through Marseilles, and would hand him 
the rest if he should so desire. The text of the 
unlucky book was not materially altered. Its 
theory appears always to have been that his- 
tory is but a succession of great names, and the 
story, therefore, is more a biographical record 
than a connected narrative. The dedication, 
however, is a new step in the painful progress 
of more accurate thinking and better expres- 
sion; the additions to the volume contain, 
amid many immaturities and platitudes, some 
ripe and clever thought. Buonaparte’s passion 
for his bantling is once more the ardor of a 
misdirected genius, unsullied by the desire for 
money, which had played a temporary part. 
We know nothing definite of his pecumary af- 
fairs, but somehow or other his fortunes must 
have mended. There is no other explanation 
of his numerous and costly journeys, and we 
hear that for a time he had money in his purse. 
In the will which he wrote at St. Helena is a 
bequest of 100,000 francs to his relative who 
was first mayor of Ajaccio by the popular will. 
It is not unlikely that the legacy was a grateful 
souvenir of advances made about this time. 
There is another possible“explanation. The 
club of Ajaccio had chosen a delegation, of 
which Joseph Buonaparte was a member, to 
bring Paoli home from France. To meet its 
expenses, the municipality had forced the au- 
thorities of the priests’ seminary to open their 
strong box and to hand over upward of two 
thousand francs. Napoleon may have shared 
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Joseph’s portion. We would be reminded in 
such a stroke, but with a difference, to be sure, 
of what happened when, a few years later, the 
hungry and ragged. soldiers of the Republic 
were led into the fat plains of Lombardy. 

The contemptuous attitude of the Ajaccio 
liberals toward the religion of Rome seriously 
alienated the superstitious populace from them. 
Buonaparte was once attacked in the public 
square by a procession organized to depre- 
cate the policy of the National Assembly with 
regard to the ecclesiastical estates. One of 
the few royalist officials left in Corsica also 
took advantage of the general disorder to 
express his feelings plainly as to the acts of 
the same body. He was arrested, tried in Ajac- 
cio,and acquitted by a sympathetic judge. At 
once the liberals took alarm; their club and 
the officials first protested, and then assumed 
the offensive in the name of the Assembly. At 
last the opportunity to emulate the French 
cities seemed assured. It was determined to 
organize a local independent government, seize 
the citadel with the help of the National Guard, 
and throw the hated royalists into prison. But 
the preparations were too open; the governor 
and most of his friends fled in season to their 
stronghold, and raised the drawbridge; the 
agitators could lay hands on but four of their 
enemies, among whom were the judge, the 
offender, and an officer of the garrison. So 
great was the disappointment of the radicals 
that they would have vented it on these; it 
was with difficulty that the lives of the pris- 
oners were saved by the efforts of the militia 
officers. The garrison really sympathized with 
Buonaparte and his friends, and would not obey 
orders to suppress the rising by an attack. In 
return for this forbearance the regular soldiers 
stipulated for the liberation of their officer. In 
the end the chief offenders among the radicals 
were punished by imprisonment. or banished, 
and the tumult subsided; but the French offi- 
cials now had strong support, not only from 
the hierarchy, as before, but from the plain pious 
people and their priests. 

This result was a second defeat for Napoleon 
Buonaparte. He had been ready at any mo- 
ment to assume the direction of affairs, but 
again the outcome of such a movement as could 
alone secure a possible temporary indepen- 
dence for Corsica and a military command for 
himself was absolutely nought. Nothing per- 
turbed, he laid down his arms, and took up the 
pen to write a proclamation justifying the ac- 
tion of the municipal authorities. The paper 
was fearlessly signed by himself and the other 
leaders, including the mayor. It execrates the 
sympathizers with the old order in France, and 
lauds the Assembly, withallits works; denounces 
those who sold the land to France, which could 
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offer nothing but an end of the chain that bound 
herself; and warns the enemies of the new con- 
stitution that their day is over. There is a long- 
ing reference to the ideal self-determination 
which the previous attempt might have se- 
cured, The present rising is justified, how- 
ever, as an effort to carry out the principles of 
the new charter. There are the same suggested 
force and suppressed fury as in his previous 
manifesto, the same fervid rhetoric, the same 
lack of coherence in expression. The same two 
elements, that of the eighteenth-century meta- 
physics and that of his own uncultured force, 
combine inthecomposition. Naturally enough, 
the unrest of the town was not diminished; 
there was even a slight collision between the 
garrison and the civil authorities. 

Buonaparte was of course suspected and 
hated by Catholics and military alike. Officer 
though he was, no one in-Corsica thought of 
him otherwise than as a Corsican revolution- 
ist. Among his own friends he continued his 
unswerving career. It was he who wrote and 
read the address from Ajaccio to Paoli, al- 
though the two men did not meet until some- 
what later. With the arrival of the great liber- 
ator the grasp of the officials on the island at 
last relaxed, and the bluster of the few who had 
grown rich in the royal service ceased, The 
Assembly was finally triumphant over the old 
order; this new department was at last to be 
organized like those of the adoptive mother. 
Under provisional authority, arrangements 
were made to hold at once the elections for 
its directors under the new system. Their 
office was determinative of Corsica’s future, 
and therefore was of the highest importance. 

In pure democracies the voters assemble to 
deliberate and record their decisions. Such 
were the local district meetings in Corsica. 
These chose the representatives to the central 
assembly, which was to meet at Orezza on Sep- 
tember 9, 1790. Joseph Buonaparte and Fesch 
were among the members sent from Ajaccio. 
The healing waters which Napoleon wished to 
quaff at Orezza were the influence of the de- 
bates. Although he could not be a member, 
on account of his youth, he was determined 
to be present. The three relatives traveled 
from their home in company, Joseph enchanted 
by the scenery, Napoleon studying the stra- 
tegic points on the way. The village of Ros- 
tino, which Paoli had delicately chosen as his 
temporary home in order that his presence at 
Orezza might not unduly influence the course of 
events, was on theirroute. There occurred the 
meeting between the two great Corsicans, the 
man of ideas and the man of action. No doubt 
Paoli was anxious to win a family so impor- 
tant and a patriot so ardent. In any case, he in- 
vited the three young men to accompany him 
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over the fatal battle-ground of Ponte-Nuovo. If 
Napoleon’s ambition really were to become the 
chief of the National Guard, which would now 
at last, in all probability, be fully formed and 
armed, it is most probable that he exerted him- 
self to secure the favor of the only man who 
could fulfil his desire. Among the emperor’s 
reminiscences, at the close of his life, he re- 
called this meeting, because, discoursing upon 
men and events, apropos of the battle of Pon- 
te- Nuovo, Paoli, he said, had recognized him as 
a man of ancient mold like one of Plutarch’s 
heroes. 

The constituent assembly at Orezza sat for 
exactly a month. Its sessions passed almost 
without any incident of importance except 
the first appearance of Napoleon as an orator 
in the tribune. It was of course by favor, and 
at the outset he was embarrassed. But, in- 
spirited by the occasion, he soon became more 
fluent, and finally won the attention and ap- 
plause of his hearers. What he said is not 


known, but he spoke in Italian, and succeeded 
in his design of being at least a personage 
in the pregnant events now occurring. Both 
parties were represented in the proceedings 
and conclusions of the convention. Corsica 
was to constitute but a single department. 
Paoli was elected president of its directory and 


commander-in-chief of the National Guard, a 
combination of offices which again made him 
virtual dictator. He accepted unwillingly, but 
the honors of a statue and an annual grant of 
ten thousand dollars, which were voted at the 
same time, he absolutely declined. The Pao- 
list party secured the election of Canon Belce 
as vice-president, of Panatheri as secretary, of 
Arena as Salicetti’s substitute, of Pozzo di 
Borgo and Gentili as members of the direc- 
tory. Colonna, one of the delegates to the Na- 
tional Assembly, was a member of the same 
group. The younger patriots, or Young Cor- 
sica,as we would say now, perhaps, were repre- 
sented by their delegate and leader Salicetti, 
who was chosen as plenipotentiary in Butta- 
fuoco’s place, and by Multedo, Gentili, and 
Pompei as members of the directory. For the 
moment, however, Paoli was Corsica, and such 
petty politics was significant only as indicat- 
ing the survival of counter-currents. There was 
some dissent to a vote of censure passed upon 
the conduct of Buttafuoco and Peretti, but it 
was insignificant. Pozzo di Borgo and Gentili 
were chosen to declare at the bar of the Na- 
tional Assembly the devotion of Corsica to its 
purposes and to the course of reform as repre- 
sented byit. They were also to secure, if pos- 
sible, both the permission to form a National 
Guard and the means to pay and arm it. 

The choice of the former for a mission of 
such importance in preference to Joseph Buo- 
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naparte was a backset for Napoleon. Whether 
to work off his ill humor, or from far-seeing 
purpose, he used the hours not spent in listen- 
ing to the proceedings for making a series of 
excursions which were a virtual canvass of the 
neighborhood. The houses of the poorest were 
his resort ; partly by his inborn power of pleas- 
ing, partly by diplomacy, he won their hearts 
and learned their inmost feeling. His purse, 
which was now for the moment full, was open 
for their gratification in a way which moved 
them deeply. For years target-practice had 
been forbidden as giving dangerous skill in the 
use of arms. Liberty having returned, Napo- 
leon reorganized many of the old rural festi- 
vals in which contests of that nature had been 
the chief features, offering prizes from his own 
means for the best marksmen among the youth. 

His success in feeling the pulse of public 
opinion was so great that he never forgot the 
lesson. Not long afterward, in the neighbor- 
hood of Valence,—in fact, to the latest times,— 
he courted the society of the lowly, and estab- 
lished, when possible, a certain intimacy with 
them. This gave him popularity, while at the 
same time it afforded the most valuable indi- 
cations of the general temper. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


On his return to Ajaccio, the rising agita- 
tor continued as before to frequent his club. 
The action of the convention at Orezza in dis- 
placing Buttafuoco had inflamed the young 
politicians still more against the renegade. 
This effect was further heightened when it was 
known that, at the reception of their delegates 
by the National Assembly, the greater coun- 
cil had, under Mirabeau’s leadership, virtually 
taken the same position regarding both him and 
his colleague. Buonaparte’s letter was re-read 
to the meeting on the very night the news 
came. It was received with mad applause, and 
ordered to be printed. This was the young 
lieutenant’s first success as an author. It was 
now the close of November. His leave had ex- 
pired on October 15. What cared the literary 
aspirant? One work was about to be pub- 
lished; he would immediately complete an- 
other, the notion of which had probably occu- 
pied him as his purse grew leaner. Perhaps 
he could print both simultaneously, if the sec- 
ond, like the first, should achieve success. The 
second jury, however, was to be as unlike the 
other as possible. It was not a heated body of 
young political agitators, but an old and ma- 
ture association of calm, critical minds — the 
Lyons Academy. That society was finally 
about to award a prize of 1500 francs founded 
by Raynal as long before as 1780 for the best 
thesis on the question: “ Has the discovery of 
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America been useful or hurtful to the human 
race? If the former, how shall we best pre- 
serve and increase the benefits ? If the latter, 
how shall we remedy the evils?” Americans 
must regret that the learned body had deter- 
mined to change the theme, and now offered in 
its place the question : “ What truths and ideas 
should be inculcated in order best to promote 
the happiness of mankind ?” 

Napoleon’s astounding paper on this re- 
markable theme was finished in December. 
It bears the marks of carelessness, haste, and 
over-confidence in every direction — in style, 
in content, and in lack of accuracy. “ Ray- 
nal,” writes the author, “the question I am 
about to discuss is worthy of your graver 
(6urin), but without assuming to be steel of the 
same temper (sans ambitionner den posseder la 
trempe), | have taken courage, saying to my- 
self, I too am a painter.” Thereupon follows 
a comparison between Lycurgus and Paoli. 
Happiness consists in living in conformity to 
the nature of our organization. Wealth is a 
misfortune, primogeniture a relic of barbar- 
ism. These theses are the tolerable portions, 
being discussed with some coherence. But 
much of the essay is mere meaningless rhet- 
oric and bombast, which sounds like the ef- 
fusion of a feeble, disordered mind. “At the 
sound of your [reason’s] voice let the enemies 
of nature be still, and swallow their serpents’ 
tongues in rage.” “The eyes of reason re- 
strain mankind from the precipice of the pas- 
sions, as her decrees modify likewise the feel- 
ing of their rights.” “ How sorry I would be 
(Que je plaindrais) for one who did not under- 
stand me, and had never been moved by the 
electricity of nature.” These phrases are not 
distorted, but rather lose somewhat of their 
obscurity by being taken out of their connec- 
tion. In later days the author threw the 
manuscript of this vaporing effusion into the 
fire. But a copy of it had been made at Lyons, 
perhaps because its critic thought it might have 
been written by a man otherwise gifted with 
common sense. The proofs of its authenticity 
are complete. It seems miraculous that its 
writer should have become, as he did, master 
of a concise and nervous style when once his 
words became the complement of his deeds. 

Meantime had come the news that the As- 
sembly at Paris would not create the longed- 
for National Guard, nor the ministry lend itself 
to any plan for circumventing the law. It was, 
therefore, evident that the chance of becom- 
ing Paoli’s lieutenant was finally gone. By 
the advice of the president himself, therefore, 
Buonaparte determined to withdraw once 
more to France and to await results. Corsica 
was still distracted. A French official sent 
by the war department just at this time to re- 
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port on its condition is not sparing of the lan- 
guage he uses to denounce the independent 
feeling and anti-French sympathies of the peo- 
ple. “ The Italian,” he says, “ acquiesces, but 
does not forgive; an ambitious man keeps no 
faith, and reckons his life by his power (son 
existence par sa domination).” He further de- 
scribes the Corsicans as so accustomed to un- 
rest by forty years of anarchy that they would 
gladly seize the first occasion to throw off the 
domination of laws which restrain the social 
disorder. The Buonaparte faction, enumerated 
with the brigand-patriot Zampaglini at their 
head, he calls “ despicable creatures,” “ruined 
in reputation and credit.” 

It would be hard to find a higher compli- 
ment to Paoli and his friends, considering the 
source from which these wordsemanated. They 
were poor and they were in debt. Even now, 
in the age of reform, they saw their most cher- 
ished plans thwarted by the presence in every 
town of garrisons the officers and men of which, 
though long resident in the island, and at- 
tached to its people by many ties, were never- 
theless conservative in their feelings, and by 
the instinct of their tradition and discipline 
devoted to the still-powerful official bureaus 
not yet destroyed by the Revolution. To re- 
place these by a well-organized and equipped 
National Guard was now the most ardent wish 
of all patriots. There was nothing unworthy 
in Napoleon’s wish for a command under the 
longed-for but ever-elusive reconstitution of a 
force armed according to the model furnished 
by France itself. Repeated disappointments 
like those he had suffered before, and was 
experiencing again, would havecrushed a com- 
mon man. But the young author had his man- 
uscripts in his pocket; one of them he had 
means and authority to publish. Perfectly 
aware, moreover, of the disorganization of 
the nation and the army, careless of the order 
fulminated on December 2, 1790, against ab- 
sent officers, which he knew to be aimed at the 
young nobles who were deserting in troops, 
with his spirit undaunted, and his brain full of 
resources, he left Ajaccio on February 1, 1791. 
Like the good son and the good brother which 
he had always been, he was not forgetful of his 
family. Life athis home had not become easier. 
Joseph, to be sure, had an office and a career, 
but the younger children were becoming a 
source of expense, and Lucien would not accept 
the provision which had been made for him. 
The next to be educated and placed was Louis; 
accordingly Louis accompanied his brother. 
Napoleon had no promise, not even an out- 
look, for the boy; but he determined to have him 
at hand incase anything should turn up, and to 
give him in the mean time, from his own slen- 
der means, whatever precarious education the 
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times and circumstances could afford. Wecan 
understand the untroubled confidence of the 
boy ; we must admire the trust, determination, 
and self-reliance of the elder brother. 

Not only was there no punishment in store for 
Napoleon on his arrival at Auxonne, but there 
was considerate regard and, later, promotion. 
The brothers had traveled slowly, stopping a 
short time at Marseilles, a day or so at Aix to 
visit friends, and wandering several days in a 
leisurely way through the parts of Dauphiny 
round about Valence. Associating again with 
the country people, and forming opinions as to 
the course of affairs, Buonaparte reopened his 
correspondence with Fesch in order to acquaint 
him with the news and the prospects of the 
country, describing in particular the formation 
of patriotic societies by all the towns to act in 
concert for carrying out the decrees of the As- 
sembly. This beginning of “federation for the 
Revolution,” as it was called, in its spread 
finally welded the whole country, civil and even 
military authorities, together. Napoleon’s pres- 
ence in the time and place of its beginning 
explains much that followed. It was February 
13 before he rejoined his regiment. 

Comparatively short as had been the time of 
Buonaparte’s absence, everything in France, 
eventhe army, had changed and was still chang- 
ing. Step by step the most wholesome reforms 
were introduced as each in turn showed itself 
essential — promotion exclusively according to 
service among the lower officers; the same, 
with room for royal discretion, among the higher 
grades; division of the forces into regulars, re- 
serves, and national guards, the two former to 
be still recruited by voluntary enlistment. The 
ancient and privileged constabulary, and many 
other formerly existing but inefficient armed 
bodies, were swept away, and the present system 
of gendarmerie was created. The military courts, 
too, were reconstituted under an impartial sys- 
tem of martial law. Simple numbers were sub- 
stituted for the titular distinctions hitherto used 
by the regiments, and a fair schedule of pay, 
pensions, and military honors abolished all 
chance for undue favoritism. The necessity of 
compulsory enlistment was urged by a few 
with all the energy of powerful conviction, but 
the plan was dismissed as despotic. The Assem- 
bly debated as to whether, under the new sys- 
tem, king or people should wield the military 
power. They could find nosatisfactory solution, 
and finally adopted a weak compromise which 
went far to destroy the power of Mirabeau, be- 
cause carried through by him. The entire work 
of the commission was temporarily rendered 
worthless by these two essential defects : there 
was no way Of filling the ranks, no strong arm 
to direct the system. 

The first year of trial, 1790, had given the 


disastrous proof. By this time all monarchical 
and absolutist Europe was awakened against 
France; but a mere handful of enlightened men 
in England, and still fewer elsewhere, were in 
sympathy with her efforts. The stolid com- 
mon sense of the rest saw only ruin ahead, and 
viewed askance the idealism of her unreal sub- 
tleties. The French nobles, sickened by the 
thought of reform, had continued their silly 
and wicked flight ; theneighboring powers, now 
preparing for armed resistance to the spread of 
the Revolution, were not slow to abet them in 
their schemes. On every border agencies for 
the encouragement of desertion were estab- 
lished, and by the opening of 1791 the effective 
fighting force was more than decimated. There 
was no longer any question of discipline; it was 
enough if any person worthy to command or 
serve could be retained. But the remedy for 
this disorganization was at hand. In the letter 
to Fesch, dated February 8, 1791, a part of 
which has already been quoted, Napoleon, af- 
ter his observations among the people, wrote : 
“T have everywhere found the peasants firm in 
their stirrups [steadfast in their opinions], es- 
pecially in Dauphiny. They are all disposed 
to perish in support of the constitution. I saw 
at Valence a resolute people, patriotic soldiers, 
and aristocratic officers. There are, however, 
some exceptions, for the president of the club 
is a captain named Du Corbeau. He is captain 
in the regiment of Forez in garrison at Valence. 
All the parish priests of Dauphiny have taken 
the civic oath; they make sport (on se mogue) 
of the bishop’s outcry. What is called good 
society is three fourths aristocratic — that is, 
they disguise themselves as admirers (farii- 
sans) of the English constitution. T 
women are everywhere royalist. It is not 
amazing; Liberty is a prettier woman than 
they, and eclipses them.” 

What a concise, terse sketch of that rising 
tide of national feeling which was soon to make 
good all defects and to fill all gaps in the new 
military system, put the army as part of the 
nation under the popular assembly, knit regu- 
lars, reserves, and home guard into one, and 
give moral support to enforcing the proposal 
for compulsory enlistment ! 

This movement was Buonaparte’s opportu- 
nity. Declaring that he had twice endeavored 
since the expiration of his extended furlough 
to cross into France, he produced certificates 
to that effect from the authorities of Ajaccio, 
and begged for his pay and allowances since 
that date. His request was granted. It is im- 
possible to determine the truth of his state- 
ment, or the genuineness of his certificates. It 
is probable that both were loose perversions of 
a half-truth. An habitual casuistry is further 
shownin aninteresting letter written at the same 
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time to a business friend of Joseph’s at Chalons, 
in which there occurs a passage of double mean- 
ing, to the effect that his elder brother “ hopes 
to come in person the following year as deputy 
to the National Assembly,” which was no doubt 
true; for, in spite of being incapacitated by age, 
he had already sat in the Corsican convention. 
But the imperfect French of the passage could 
alsomean, and casually read doescarry the idea, 
that Joseph, being already a deputy, would visit 
his friend the following year in person. (Qui 


espore venir lui-méme lannée prochaine, député 
a ’ Assemblée nationale, renouveller votre con- 


naissance.) 

Buonaparte’s connection with his old regi- 
ment was soon to be broken. He joined it on 
February 13; heleft iton June 14. With these 
four months his total service was five years and 
nine months; but he had been absent, with or 
without leave, something more than half the 
time! His old friends in Auxonne were few in 
number, ifthere were any. Nodoubt his fellow- 
officers were tired of performing the absentee’s 
duties, and of good-fellowship there could be in 
any case but little with such difference of taste, 
politics, and fortune as there was between him 
andthem. However, he madea few new friends; 
but it was in the main the old solitary life which 
he resumed. His own barrack-room was fur- 
nished with a wretched uncurtained couch, a 
table, and two chairs. Louis slept on a pallet 
ina closet near by. All pleasures but those of 
hope were utterly banished from those plucky 
lives while they studied in preparation for the 
examination which might admit the younger 
to his brother’s corps. The elder pinched and 
scraped to pay the younger’s board; himself, 
according to his own account, brushing his 
own clothes that they might last longer, and 
supping often on dry bread. His only place of 
resort was the political club. One single plea- 
sure he allowed himself —the occasional pur- 
chase of some long-coveted volume from the 
shelves of the town bookseller. 

Of course neither authorship nor publica- 
tion was forgotten. During these months were 
written the two short pieces, a “ Dialogue on 
Love,” and the acute “ Reflections on the State 
of Nature,” from both of which quotations have 
already been given. “ I too was once in love,” 
he says of himself in the former. It could not 
well have been in Ajaccio, and it must have 
been the memories of the old Valence, of a 
pleasant existence now ended, which called 
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forth the doleful confession. It was the future 
Napoleon who was presaged in the antithesis. 
“‘T go further than the denial of its existence ; 
I believe it hurtful to society, to the individual 
welfare of men.” The other trenchant docu- 
ment demolishes the cherished hypothesis of 
Rousseau. One short passage in it has often 
been referred to as prophetic: “Since that 
time the land could no longer support man- 
kind without cultivation; property and the 
consequent relations of life have been born; 
soon thereafter governments; there haye been 
changes . . . self-esteem, the headl@hg im- 
pulse ( penchant), pride. There have been pale, 
ambitious men [himself or Pozzo di Borgo, com- 
monly called the ‘pale face’] who have seized 
the reins (ambitieux au teint pale gui se sont 
emparés des affaires).” 

The precious manuscripts brought from Cor- 
sica were sent to the only publisherin the neigh- 
borhood, at Déle. The much-revised history 
was refused; the other—whether by moneys 
furnished from the Ajaccio club, or at the 
author’s risk, is not known —was printed in a 
slim octavo volume of twenty-one pages, and 
published with the title, “ Letter of Buonaparte 
to Buttafuoco.” 

Several traditions which throw some light 
on Buonaparte’s attitude foward religion date 
from this last residence in Auxonne. He had 
been prepared for confirmation at Brienne by 
a confessor who was now in retirement at Déle, 
the same to whom when first consul he wrote 
an acknowledgment of his indebtedness, add- 
ing: “ Without religion there is no happiness, 
no future possible. I commend me to your 
prayers.” The dwelling of this good man was 
the frequent goal of his walks abroad. Again, 
he once jocularly asked a friend who visited 
him in his room if he had heard mass that 
morning, opening as he spoke a trunk in which 
was the complete vestment of a priest. The 
regimental chaplain, who must have been his 
friend, had confided it to him for safe keeping. * 
Finally, it was in these dark and never-for- 
gotten days of trial that Louis was confirmed, 
probably by the advice and with the consent of 
Napoleon. Eventhough Napoleon and Fesch 
had collaborated in the paper on the oath of 
priests to the constitution, though he himself 
had been mobbed in Corsica as tle enemy of 
the Church, it does not appear that he had any 
other than decent and reverent feelings toward 
religion and its professors. 


William M. Sloane. 








A CHRISTMAS GUEST. 
A MONOLOGUE. 


A. BOY, you say, doctor? An’ she don’t 
£1 know it yet? Then what ’re you tellin’ 
me for ? No, sir—take it away. I don’t want 
to lay my eyes on it tell she ’s saw it—not ef 
I am its father. She’s its mother, I reckon! 

Bett@ lay it down somew’eres an’ go to 
her—not there on the rockin’-cheer, for some- 
body to set on—’n’ not on the trunk, please. 
That ain’t none o’ yo’ ord’nary new-born bun- 
dles, to be dumped on a box that ’ll maybe be 
opened sudden d’rec’ly for somethin’ needed, 
an’ be dropped ag’in’ the wall-paper behind it. 

It’s hers, whether she knows it or not. Don’t, 
for gracious sakes! lay ’im on the /ad/e ; anybody 
knows ¢hat’s bad luck. 

You think it might bother her on the bed ? 
She’s that bad? An’ they ain’t no fire kindled 
in the settin’-room, to lay it in there. 

S-i-r? Well, yas, I—I reck’n I'll haf to 
hold it, ef you say so—that is—of co’se. 

Wait, doctor! Don’ tlet go*of it yet / Lordy! 
but I ’m thess shore to drop it! Lemme set 
down first, doctor, here by the fire an’ git het 
through. Not yet{* My ol’ shin-bones stan’ up 
thess like a pair 0’ dog-irons. Lemme bridge 
’em over first ’th somethin’ soft. That ’Il do. 
She patched that quilt herself. Hold on a 
minute tell I git the aidges of it under my 
ol’ boots, to keep it fom saggin’ down in the 
middle. 

There, now! Merciful goodness! but I 
never! I ’d ruther trus’ myself with a whole 
playin’ fountain in blowed glass ’n sech ez this. 

Stoop down there, doctor, please, sir, an’ 
shove the end o’ this quilt a leetle further 
under my foot, won’t you? Ef it was to let 

vup sudden, I would n’t have no more lap ’n 
what any other fool man ’s got. 

’N’ now—you go to her. 

I’d feel a heap safeter ef this quilt was nailed 
to the flo’ on each side o’ my legs. They ’re 
trimblin’ so I dunno what minute my feet ’Il 
let go their holt. 

An’ she glon’t know it yet! An’ he layin’ 
here, dressed up in all the little clo’es she 
sewed! She mus’ be purty bad. I dunno, 
though; maybe that’s gen’ally the way. 

They ’re keepin’ mighty still in that room. 
Blessed ef I don’t begin to feel ’is warmth in my 
ol’ knee-bones! An’ he ’s a-breathin’ thess ez 
reg’lar ez that clock, on’y quicker. Lordy! 
An’ she don’t know it yet! An’ he a boy! He 
took that after the Joneses; we ’ve all been 
boys in cur male branch. When that name 
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strikes, seem like it comes to stay. Now fora 
girl — 

Wonder ef he ain’t covered up ’mos’ too 
clost. Seem like he snuffles purty loud —for 
a beginner. 

Doctor! of, doctor! I say, doctor / 

Strange he don’t hear—’n’ I don’t like to hol- 
ler no louder. Wonder ef she could be worse. 
Ef I could thess reach somethin’ to knock with! 
I dares n’t lif’ my foot, less’n the whole busi- 
ness ’d fall through. 

Oh, doc!—here he comes now— Doctor, 
I say, don’t you think maybe he’s covered up 
too— , 

How’s she, doctor? “Thess the same,” you 
say; ’n’ she don’t know yet—about him? “Ina 
couple o’ hours,” you say ? Well, don’t lemme 
keep you, doctor. But, tell me, don’t you think 
maybe he’s covered up a leetle too clost ? 

That ’s better. An’ now I’ve saw him befo’ 
she did! An’ I did n’t want to, neither. 

Poor leetle, teenchy, weenchy bit of a thing! 
Ef he ain’t the very littlest! Lordy, Lordy, 
Lordy’ But I s’pose all thet ’s needed in a 
baby is a startin’-p’int big enough to hol’ the 
fam’ly ch’racteristics. I s’pose maybe he is, but 
the po’ little thing mus’ feel sort ’o scrouged 
with ’em, ef he’s got ’em all—the Joneses’ an’ 
the Simses’. Seem to me he favors her a little 
thess aroun’ the mouth. 

An’ she don’t know it yet! 

Lord! But my legs ache like ez ef they was 
bein’ wrenched off. I’ve got ’em on sech a 
strain, somehow. An’ he on’y a half hour ol, 
an’ two hours mo’ ’fo’ I can budge! Lord, 
Lord! how wi// I stand it! 

God bless ’im! Doc! He ’s a-sneezin’! 
Come quick! Shore ez I ’m here, he snez 
twicet ! 

Don’t you reckon you better pile some mo’ 
wood on the fire an’— 

What’s that you say? “Fetch ’im along”? 
An’ has she ast for ’im ? Bless the Lord! I say. 
But a couple of you ’ll have to come help me 
loosen up ’fo’ I can move, doctor. 

Here, you stan’ on that side the quilt, whiles 
I move my foot to the flo’ where it won’t slip— 
an’ Dicey —where ’s that nigger Dicey? You 
Dicey, come on herc, an’ tromp on the other 
side o’ this bed-quilt tell I h’ist yo’ young mars- 
ter up on to my shoulder. 

No, you don’t take ’im, neither. I ’ll tote 
‘im myself. 

Now, go fetch a piller tell I lay ’im on tt. 
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That ’s it. And now git me somethin’ stiff 
to lay the piller on. There! That lapboa’d ’ll 
do. Why did n't I think about that befo’? 
It’s a heap safeter ’n my ol’ knee-j’ints. Now, 
I’ve got ‘im secure—wai/, doctor—hold on! 
['mafeered you ’ll haf to ca’y ’im in to her after 
all. Ill cry ef I do it. I’m trimblin’ like ez 
ef I had a’ ager, thess a-startin’ in with ’im—an’ 
seein’ me give way might make her nervious. 
You take ’im to her, an’ lemme come in sort 
o’ unconcerned terreckly, after she an’ him ’ve 
kind o’ got acquainted, Dast you hold’im that- 
a-way, doctor, ’thout no support to ’is spinal 
column? I s’pose he zs too sof’ to snap, but I 
would n’t resk it. Reckon I can slip in the 
other do’ where she won’t see me, an’ view the 
meetin’. 

Yes; I ’m right here, honey! (The idea 
o’ her a-callin’ for me — an’ Aim in ’er arms!) 
I’m right here, honey — mother / Don’t min’ 
me a-cryin’, I’m all broke up, somehow; but 
don’t you fret. I’m right here by yo’ side on 
my knees, in pure thankfulness. 

Bless His name, I say! You know he’s a 
boy, don’t yer? I been a-holdin’ ‘im all 
day—'t least ever sence they dressed ’im, purty 
nigh a’ hour ago. An’ he ’s slep’—an’ waked 
up—an’ yawned—an’ snez—an’ wunk —an’ 
sniffed —’thout me sayin’ a word. Opened an’ 
shet his little fist, oncet, like ez ef he craved to 
shake hands, howdy! He cert’n’y does perform 
‘is functions wonderful. 

Yas, doctor; I ’m a-comin’, right now. 

Go to sleep now, honey, you an’ ’im, an’ 
I'll be right on the spot when needed. Lemme 
whisper to her thess a minute, doctor ? 

I thess want to tell you, honey, thet you 
never, even in yo’ young days, looked ez purty 
to my eyes ez what you do right now. An’ 
that boy is yo’ dey, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to lay no 
mo’ claim to ’im ’n to see that you have yo’ 
way with ’im—you hear? An’ now good 
night, honey, an’ go to sleep. 


THEY was n’t nothin’ lef’ for me to do but 
to come out here in this ol’ woodshed where 
nobody would n’t see me ac’ like a plumb 
baby, 

An’ now, seem like I can’t git over it! The 
idee o’ me, fifty year ol’, actin’ like this! 

An’ she knows it! An’ she’s got’im— a doy 
— layin’ in the bed ‘longside ’er. 

“ Mother an’ child doin’ well!” Lord, Lord! 
How often I ’ve heerd that said! But it never 
gimme the all-overs like it does now, some 
Way, 

Guess I'll gether up a’ armful o’ wood, an’ 
try to act unconcerned — an’ laws-a-mercy me! 
Ef—to-day —ain’t—been—Christmas! My! 
my! my! An’ it come an’ gone befo’ I re- 
membered ! 
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I ’ll haf to lay this wood down ag’in an’ 
think, 

I’ve had many a welcome Christmas-gif’ in 
my life, but the idee o’ the good Lord a-timin’ 
this like that! 

Christmas! An’a boy! An’ she doin’ well! 

No wonder that ol’ turkey-gobbler sets up 
on them rafters blinkin’ at me so peaceful! 
He knows he ’s done passed a critical time o’ 
life. 

You ’ve done crossed another bridge saft, 
ol’ gobbly, an’ you can afford to blink—an’ 
to set out in the clair moonlight, ’stid Stoostin’ 
back in the shadders, same ez you been doin’. 

You was to ’ve died by accident las’ night, 
but the new visitor that ’s dropped in on us 
ain’t cut ’is turkey teeth yet, an’ his mother— 

Lord how that name does sound! Mother! 
I hardly know ’er by it, long ez I been tryin’ 
to fit the name to ’er—an’ fearin’ to, too, less’n 
somethin’ might go wrong with either one. 

I even been callin’ him “it” to myself all 
along, so ’feerd thet ef I set my min’ on either 
the “he” or the “she” theother one might take 
a notion to come—an’ I did n’t want any dis- 
appointment mixed in with the arrival. 

But now he ’s come,— aw’ registered, ez they 
say at the polls,—I know I sort o’ counted on 
the boy, some way. 

Lordy! but he’s little), Ef he had n’t a’ 
showed up so many of hisMtmctions spontane- 
ous, I ’d be oneasy less’n he might n’t have 
’em; but they ’re there, bless goodness! they ’re 
there! 

An’ he snez prezac’ly, for all the world, like 
my po’ ol’ pap—a reg’lar little cat sneeze, 
thess like all the Joneses. 

Well, Mr. Turkey, befo’ I go back into the 
house, I ’m a-goin’ to make you a solemn 

* promise. 

You go free tell about this time next year, 
anyhow. You an’ me’ll celebrate the birthday 
between ourselves with that contrac’. You 
need n’t git oneasy Thanksgivin’, or picnic-time, 
or Easter, or no other time ’twixt this an’ nex’ 
Christmas —less’n, of co’se, you stray off an’ 
git stole. 

An’ this here reprieve, I want you to under- 
stand, is a present from the junior member of 
this firm. 

Lord! but I’m that tickled! This here wood 
ain’t much needed in the house,—the wood- 
boxes ’re all full,—but I can’t devise no other 
excuse for vacatin’ —thess at this time. 

S’pose I might gether up some eggs out ’n 
the nestes, but it ’d look sort o’ flighty to go 
egg-huntin’ here at midnight —an’ he not two 
hours ol’. : 

I dunno, either, come to think; she might 
need a new-laid egg—sof’ b’iled. Guess I ’ll 
take a couple in my hands—an’ one or two 
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“WELL, GOOD NIGHT, DOCTOR! TO-MORRER, SHORE!” 


sticks o’ wood —an’I ’Il draw a bucket o’ water 
too—an’ tote shat in. 

Goodness! but this back yard is bright ez 
day! Goin’ to be a clair, cool night—moon 
out, full an’ white. Ef this ain’t the s¢Zest 
stillness ! 

Thesssecha night, for all the world, I reckon, 
ez the first Christmas, when HE come, 


When shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 

All seated on the ground, 

The angel o’ the Lord come down, 

An’ glory shone around. 


—thess like the hymn says. 
The whole o’ this back yard is full o’ glory 
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this minute. Th’ ain’t nothin’ too low down 
an’ mean for it to shine on, neither — not even 
the well-pump or the cattle-trough —’r the pig- 
pen—or even me. 

Thess look at me, covered over with it! An’ 
how it does shine on the roof o’ the house 
where they lay — her an’ ’im! 

I suppose that roof has shined that-a-way 
frosty nights ’fo’ to-night; but some way | 
never seemed to see it. 

Don’t reckon the creakin’ o’ this windlass 
could disturb her — or ’im. 

Reckon I might go turn a little mo’ cotton- 
seed in the troughs for them cows — an’ put 
some extry oats out for the mules an’ the doc- 
tor’s mare —an’ onchain Rover, an’ let ’im 
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stretch ’is legs a little. I ’d like everything on 
the place to know fe ’s come, an’ to feel the 
diff’ence. ° 

Well, now I’ll load up —an’ I do hope no- 
body won’t notice the vedic’lousness of it. 


You say she ’s asleep, doctor, an’ th’ ain’t 
nothin’ mo’ needed to be did—an’ yo’ ’re 
goin’! : 

“Don't, for gracious sakes! go, doctor, an’ 
leave me! I won’t know what on top o’ the 
round earth to do, ef—ef— You know she 
—she might wake up — or he! 

You say Dicey she knows. But she ’s on’y 
a nigger, doctor. Yes; I know she ’s had ex- 
per’ence with the common run o’ babies, but — 

Lemme go an’ set down this bucket, an’ lay 
this stick o’ wood on the fire, an’ put these eggs 
down, so’s I can talk to you free-handed. 

Step here to the do’, doctor. I say, doc, 
ef it ’s a question o’ the size o’ yo’ bill, you can 
make it out to suit yo’self—or, I ’ll tell you 
what Ill do. You stay right along here a day 
or so — tell to-morrer or nex’ day, anyhow — 
an’ I ll sen’ you a whole bale o’ cotton — an’ 
you can sen’ back any change you see fit — 
or none — or, none, I say. Or, ef you’d ruther 
take it out in pertaters an’ corn an’ sorghum, 
thess say so, an’ how much of each. 

But what? “It would n’t be right? Th’ 
ain’t no use,” you say ? An’ you'll shore come 
back to-morrer ? Well. But, by the way, doc- 
tor, did you know to-day was Christmas? Of 
co'se I might ’ve knew you did — but / never. 
An’ now it seems to me like Christmas, an’ 
Fo’th o’ July, an’ “ Hail Columbia, happy 
lan’,” all b’iled down into one big jubilee ! 

But tell me, doctor, confidential — sh — 
step here a leetle further back —tell me, don’t 
you think he ’s to say a leetle bit undersized ? 
Speak out, ef he is. 

Wh—how’dyou say? “ Mejum,” eh? Thess 
mejum! An’ they docomeeven littler yet ? An’ 
yousay mejum babies ’re thess ez liable to turn 
out likely an’ strong ez over-sizes, eh ? M-m! 
Well, I reckon you 4now —an’ maybe the less 
they have to contend with at the start the 
better. 

Oh, thanky, doctor! Don’t be afeered o’ 
wrenchin’ my wris’! A thousand thankies! 
Yo’ word for it, he’s a fine boy! An’ you ’ve 
inspected a good many, an’ of co’se you know — 
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yas, yas! Shake ez hard ez you like — up an’ 
down —up an’ down! 

An’ now I ’ll go git yo’ horse — an’ don’t 
ride ’er too hafd to-night, ’cause I ’ve put a 
double po’tion of oats in her trough awhile 
ago. The junior member he give instructions 
that everything on the place was to have a’ 
extry feed to-night — an’ of co’se I went and 
obeyed orders. 

Now — ’fo’ you start, doctor—TI ain’t got 
a thing stronger ’n raspberry vinegar in the 
house — but ef you ’ll drink a glass o’ that with 
me? (Of co’se he will! ) - 

She made this ’erself, doctor — picked the 
berries an’ all—an’ I raised the little sugar 
that ’s in it. Well, good night, doctor! To- 
morrer, shore ! 


SH-H! 

How that do’-latch does. click ! 
thunder! 

Sh-h! Dicey, you go draw yo’ pallet closet 
outside the do’, an’ lay down —an’ I ’ll set 
here by the fire an’ keep watch. 

How my ol’ stockin’-feet do tromp! 


Thess like 


Do 


lemme hurry an’ set down! Seem like this 
room ’s awful rackety, the fire a-poppin’ an’ 
iff breathin’ like a porpoise. 


tumblin’, 
Even the clo@@ ticks ez excited ez I feel. Won- 
der how they¥sleep through it all! But they 
do. He beats her a-snorin’ a’ready, blest ef he 
don’t! Wonder ef he knows he’s born into 
the world, po’ little thing! I reckon not; but 
they ’s no tellin’. Maybe that’s the one thing 
the good Lord gives ’em 0 know, so ’s they ’ll 
realize what to begin to study about — their- 
selves an’ the world — how to fight it an’ keep 
friends with it at the same time. Ef I could 
giggle an’ sigh both at oncet, seem like I ’d 
be relieved —somehow I feel sort o’ tight 
’roun’ the heart — an’ wide awake an’— 

How that clock does travel — an’ how they 
all keep time, he —an’ she — an’ it— an’ me — 
an’ the fire roa’in’ up the chimbley playin’ a 
tune all around us like a’ organ, an’ he — an’ 
she — an” he — an’ it —an’ he — an’ — 

Blest ef I don’t hear singing—an’ how 
white the moonlight is! They ’s angels all 
over the house — an’ their robes is breshin’ the 
roof whiles they sing — 


His head had fallen. He was dreaming. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 





“HOW TO THE SINGER COMES THE SONG?” 


I. 


Ho” to the singer comes the song? 
At times a joy, alone; 

A wordless tone 

Caught from the crystal gleam of ice-bound trees ; 
Or from the violet-perfumed breeze ; 

Or the salt smell of seas 

In sunlight weltering many an emerald mile; 

Or the keen memory of a lovelit smile. 


II. 


Thus to the singer comes the song: 

Gazing at crimson skies 

Where burns and dies 

On day’s wide hearth the calm, celestial fire, 
The poet with a wild desire 

Strikes the. impassioned lyre, 

Takes into tunéd sound the flaming sight, 
And ushers with new song the ancient night. 


III. 


How to the singer comes the song ? 

Bowed down by ill and sorrow 

On every morrow, 

The unworded pain breaks forth in heavenly singing ; 
Not all too late sharp solace bringing 

To broken spirits winging 

Through mortal anguish to the unknown rest — 

A lyric balm for every wounded breast. 


IV. 


How to the singer comes the song ? 

How to the summer fields 

Come flowers ? How yields 

Darkness to happy dawn? How doth the night 
Bring stars? Oh, how do love and light 

Leap at the sound and sight 

Of her who makes this dark world seem less wrong — 
Life of my life, and soul of all my song! 
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RANCESCO CRISPI, the last 
of the great makers of Italy, was 
born at Ribera, a little Sicilian 
town which looks off on the Af- 
rican sea frgm the hills near 
Selinunte. His family was one 

- of those which migrated from 
Albania after the defeat by the Ottoman hordes 
of the hero of his race, the legendary Scander- 
beg, and went to lands where, like our Pilgrim 
Fathers, they could keep their Christian religion 
in tranquillity. Thousands of that proverbially 
brave race, the Skipetar, crossed the narrow 
seas, and settled in southern Italy and Sicily, 
where a district is still known as “ Piano dei 
Greci,” Greek being equivalent to a believer 
in the orthodox doctrines, or what is generally 
known as the Greek religion, to which the 
Crispi family adhered down to the time of Fran- 
cesco’s birth, his grandfather being a parish 
priest in that church, in which the priest must 
beamarried man. Four hundred years of Ital- 
ian life have not in him affected the temper of 
the race, and Crispi possesses all the Skipetar 
traits — tenacity, courage, their curious reti- 
cence, and patriotic devotion, in this case only 
transferred to Italy. He was born on October 
4, 1819, and was educated at Palermo, his father 
deciding his profession as the magistracy, there 
being under the Sicilian system a separate school 
for the bench, in which the training was differ- 
ent from that for the bar. His inflexible inde- 
pendence determined his life otherwise, and the 
adoption of the profession of advocate was due 
to one of the most characteristic acts of his life. 
In those days Sicilian liberty was still a tra- 
dition with a lingering vitality, and the aboli- 
tion of the parliament by the king, which blotted 
out constitutionalism in the island, was opposed 
in silent protest by the liberals. In 1842 young 
Crispi had passed his examination for the ma- 
gistracy, and entered on the primary stage of 
practical study under Filippo Craxi, procureur- 
general to the Court of Cassation at Palermo. 
There came up before his chief a case of ap- 
peal against a tax imposed by the king after 
the abolition of the parliament, in which the 
procureur-general took the side of the crown 
and Crispi that of the appellant, the Prince of 
Castelnuovo, the former maintaining the divine 
right of the king to tax, the latter denying the 
legality of the tax, which implied the denial of 
the legality of the abolition of the parliament. 
The dispute was ended by Crispi’s renouncing 
the bench, and ultimately led to his going to Na- 
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ples and demanding admission to the bar. This 
was opposed by various intrigues, and appeals 
to formalities, against which his tenacity finally 
prevailed, and he was admitted to practice in 
the capital. Thus the first professional decision 
of his life was a declaration of adherence to 
constitutional government. 

Another incident of a more romantic nature 
shows the same inflexibility and disregard of 
consequences, and also throws a side-light on 
all Crispi’s subsequent life. In the course of his 
attendance at the University of Palermo he 
had contracted a-very strong attachment for 
the daughter of a widow with whom he lodged 
during the second year of his course. The feel- 
ing was reciprocated, but the parents on both 
sides refused consent, and Crispi’s father called 
him home from Palermo. During the period 
of this compulsory separation it happened that 
the cholera broke out in Sicily. Young Crispi 
learned at Sciacca, where he had been sent 
under guard to live at a farm belonging to his 
father, that Palermo was being ravaged by the 
epidemic, and, taking a horse belonging to the 
farmer, he set out for the city, where he found 
his Rosina still living, her mother and two sis- 
ters having died, as well as her only brother, 
leaving her with a younger sister alone of all the 
family. Having no money, hesold the horse, and 
devoted the proceeds and himself to the care 
and sustenance of thesisters. His father yielded 
to this demonstration of the young lover’s de- 
termination, and two months later he blessed 
the union. The wife died two years later in 
childbirth, followed by her little daughter. Her 
sister had in this romantic existence contracted 
an attachment for Francesco, and but for the 
opposition of her guardian he would later 
have married her ; but the opposition being in- 
flexible, and marriage without the guardian’s 
consent impossible, the girl entered a convent. 

While still in Palermo he founded a journal, 
the “ Oreteo,” so called from a river which falls 
into thesea not far from Palermo; andas politics 
was then forbidden to the press and the educa- 
tion of the day was purely classical, the “Oreteo” 
was devoted to literature and the praise of classic 
liberalism and resistance to Greek and Roman 
tyrants. Crispi wrote poetry, odes to civic vir- 
tues in far-off times and places excluded from 
those nearer; and as the great struggle between 
the Grand Turk and Greece was then going on, 
he became, as he has always remained, a Phil- 
hellene,and the warin Greece became the cheval 
de bataille of the “Oreteo.” Crispi attacked 
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the Bourbons through the Grand Turk, and de- 
fended Italy through the Greek insurrection. 
The politics of Naples and Sicily became trou- 
bled by the revolutionary propaganda about 
1843, and at once drew Crispi into its com- 
plications. Sicily, where there was a stronger 
constitutional tendency than in Naples, was in 
a state of latent insurrection, soon to become 
active and disastrous ; but the signal was given 
at Cosenza, on the mainland, and the insurrec- 
tion there, in 1844, though repressed speedily, 
was followed by that of Reggio di Calabria in 
1847, and that immediately by the rising of 
Messina and others in different parts of Sicily, 
all of which, being premature and without pre- 
vious organization and preparation, were also 
put down. The arrest of liberals followed, and 
all the most prominent in Naplesand Sicily were 
thrown into prison. Crispi was warned by his 
printer, who had official relations, that his arrest 
was ordered, and he had time to destroy all com- 
promising papers and to countermand the meet- 
ings at his rooms, which were to be made the 
occasion of araid by the police, so thatthe police 
report, not justifying the suspicions of his com- 
plicity, left him free even from surveillance. The 
conspiracy went on undaunted by the rigors 
of the Bourbon government, and at the end of 
1847 Crispi went to Palermo and completed 
the arrangements for the rising, which he fixed 
for January 12,1848; returned to Naples to co- 
ordinate the movement in Sicily with that on 
the continent, and to inform the Neapolitan 
confederates of the state of the island; and then 
sailed by the first craft that left for Palermo, to 
be in at the rising. But accidents delayed the 
starting, and prolonged the voyage, so that he 
landed in Palermo only onthe 14th, in the midst 
of the carnage ; but from that moment he was 
the chief figure in the organization of the insur- 
rectionary government, and during its brief ex- 
istence the most uncompromising opponent of 
concession or surrender. The royal command- 
er-in-chief, General Filangieri, pronounced 
him “ the most dangerous of the enemies of the 
king.” In spite of incomplete preparations and 
dissensions, the insurrection held out till April, 
1849, when the royal troops reoccupied Pa- 
lermo. Crispi remained in concealmenttill May 
7, when he escaped on a vessel bound for Mar- 
seilles, and reached Turin at the end of the 
month, to begin his long and miserable exile. 
In Turin he supported himself by writing 
for the journals. Always a republican in prin- 
ciple, he considered the unity of Italy to be 
the first object of the struggle; and in the 
means to that end he held to his own views, 
opposed at all times to those of Cavour—an 
opposition which proved disastrous to him at 
a later period of his political career, but from 
which, as his way was, he never receded. Ca- 
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vour offered him liberal terms to contribute to 
the “ Risorgimento,” a journal started by him; 
but Crispi replied, “ Do they think that a pub. 
licist is like a shoemaker who makes shoes 
for all feet?” Later he saw that the unity of 
Italy was not merely to be attained, but for a 
long time to be maintained, only by union 
around the house of Savoy; and this conclu. 
sion he expressed in the well-known sentence, 
“Tt is the monarchy which unites us, and the 
republic would divide us”; and he has always 
considered the unity the end, and either mon- 
archy or republic only the means. He did not 
agree with Mazzini’s hopeless attempt to raise 
Lombardy in 1853, the terrible suppression of 
which in Milan so alarmed the Piedmontese 
authorities that it was followed by a general 
expulsion of the exiles. Among them Crispi 
was again a wanderer. He went to Malta, 
where he gained a scanty living by a journal 
which he founded and called “ La Valigia,” 
and afterward “ La Staffetta.” His revolution- 
ary activity, and his relation to the party of 
Italian unity, made him unwelcome even to 
the Maltese authorities, and at the end of 1854 
he was expelled, this time taking refuge in Eng- 
land. Here he made the personal acquain- 
tance of Mazzini, whom he had hitherto known 
only through the propaganda in which both 
were workers. English journalism gave him 
no occupation, and he obtained a miserably 
paid clerkship, eking out his income as he could 
by giving lessons in Italian, French, Greek, and 
Latin (for, like Gladstone, he has always kept 
up with warmth his classics); but after a strug- 
gle of a year he gave up English life, and went 
to Paris, on the invitation of a comrade of the 
insurrection of Palermo, who published the 
“ Courrier Franco-Italien.” By this he main- 
tained himself hardly better than he had done 
in London. But he knew the language, and 
finally made himself an endurable position. 
The Orsini plot again came in to renew his 
unrest, and with the other Italians in Paris he 
was arrested; but as after a careful investigation 
he was exculpated from any knowledge of that 
affair, he was released, and allowed to remain for 
atime. In August, 1858, however, he received 
the order to leave France, for reasons not given 
and by him never understood. Without a word 
or a protest he went back to London. The 
conclusion of peace between Napoleon III. 
and Austria, the death of Bomba, and the res- 
ignation of Cavour, decided the Italian exiles 
in London to renew the attempt at revolution, 
and Crispi was designated to revisit Sicily and 
prepare the Sicilians for another attempt, and 
at the same time to go on to the Balkan pe- 
ninsula and see if the nationalities there were 
a condition to join in a general movement. The 
results of his journey were such that he saw 
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the possibilities of success, and he set to work 
to organize the “ Expedition of the Thousand,” 
“of Garibaldi,” or “of Marsala,” the history of 
which is complicated. The organization of it, 
as well as its conception, was entirely the work 
of Crispi. 

Opposed by Cavour with all the appliances 
of the court and his immense personal influence, 
thwarted as far as it was possible under the 
state of public opinion by the official world, 
Crispi laid his plans and information before 
Garibaldi, and finally succeeded in inducing 
him to take command of the expedition; but 
so opposed was the royal government to the 
whole movement that the expedition was at last 
obliged to employ stratagem to evadethe watch 
set to prevent its sailing; and it was indebted 
to the English minister, Sir James Hudson, for 
the aid and encouragement which Cavour re- 
fused it. The forces landed at Marsala, prac- 
tically under the protection of the guns of the 
British fleet. Once on Sicilian soil, Crispi be- 
came the factotum of the expedition, and head 
of the intelligence department; for he had that 
intimate knowledge of the ground which Gari- 
baldi lacked, having in his recent visit to the 
island traversed it and prepared the spirit of 
the population for the ready seconding of the 
military operations, and having, as well, stud- 
ied the royal positions. From Marsala to 
Palermo he became not only chief of Garibal- 
di’s cabinet, but sub-chief of staff. He took an 
active part in all the operations, and at Calata- 
fimi, one of the most desperate battles of the 
great commander’s career, he was made colo- 
nel. The immediate object of the movement 
was Palermo, and when the army reached 
Monreale, where the enemy had taken up a 
strong defensive position at the gates of the 
capital, Garibaldi, with his usual leonine au- 
dacity, decided, against the opinion of Crispi, 
to carry it by direct attack. The attack was 
repulsed, and Crispi’s plan of turning the de- 
fenses of Palermo and attacking from the op- 
posite side was successfully adopted. 

Government was organized, Garibaldi being 
dictator and Crispi secretary of state, and from 
that time until the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
was merged in that of Italy, Crispi was the or- 
ganizer and director of affairs. The implacable 
hostility of Cavour followed the revolutionary 
movement, and especially assailed Crispi, whose 
influence on Garibaldi was obnoxious to the 
Piedmontese ; and every effort was made to 


separate the general from his chief adviser, but 


without avail. The intrigues which accompa- 
nied and made premature the annexation were 
indefatigable, and when annexation was pro- 
claimed, and Crispi returned to Palermo, the 
first step of the royal administrator was to put 
him under arrest ; but the attempt raised such 
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a storm of popular indignation that the adminis- 
trator had to escape on board a man-of-war. 
When the elections took place which were to 
mark the absorption of Sicily by Italy, the 
heaviest official pressure was applied to pre- 
vent Crispi from being elected; and but for 
the forethought of a friend, who took the pre- 
caution to give him a second nomination at 
Castelvetrano, unnoticed by the authorities, he 
would have been excluded from the parliament 
he had been the chief instrument in making 
possible: for he was defeated at Palermo, and 
took his seat as deputy from Castelvetrano, sit- 
ting with the radical Left. His declaration of 
adherence to the monarchy, though a repub- 
lican in principle, as recognizing the necessity 
of the house of Savoy to the completion of 
Italy, did not avail to conciliate the Cavourians, 
who, from the very first down to the present 
day, have attacked Crispi with a malignity and 
persistence that are an exception in Italian po- 
litical history —diminished in volume in these 
last days, it is true, but not in intensity. The 
old Right, in the persons of its remaining ad- 
herents, still carries on the war of misrepresen- 
tation and obloquy which was begun by Cavour 
after the liberation of Sicily. But the acceptance 
of the monarchy, while in no wise conciliating 
the monarchists, alienated Mazzini and the rigid 
republicans, and left Crispi in almost complete 
isolation in national politics. 

But isolation is Crispi’s natural condition. 
He is a lonely man, silent and reticent to an 
unusual degree; sits alone in the chamber, and 
takes no part in the combinations of the depu- 
ties; hasno group, and accedestonone. Hehas, 
perhaps more than any other of his colleagues, 
strong, devoted friends with whom personal 
admiration, confidence, and even veneration 
are intense, but he forms no party of his own. 
When he entered the Chamber of Deputies he 
had a program in which the unity of Italy was 
the chief article, and the maintenance of the 
house of Savoy the second, and from this he 
has never varied. The court and its influences 
have always been hostile to him ; he was always 
regarded as a dangerous man, his silence and 
seclusion being mistaken for signs of ambition, 
and his unflinching adherence to his ideas of 
government suiting ill the invertebrate nature 
of Italian politics. A distinguished ambassador 
to the Italian government told me that when 
Crispi was first charged with the direction of 
affairs, he asked the king if he did not regard 
Crispi as a danger; and the king replied, “It 
is better to have him with us than against us” 
—a reply which showed the general feeling in 
court and conservative circles. 

Crispi’s first entry into ministerial functions 
had been under Depretis, and, as he has later 
confessed, in violation of his resolution never 
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to enter into a ministry with men of other prin- 
ciples than his own. Depretis, though person- 
ally honest, was the inaugurator of the system 
of legislative corruption to keep a majority, and 
theauthor of “ transformism,” or fusion of par- 
ties for the same end; and the consequence to 
Crispi was that he has been made responsible 
for transactions with which he had nothing to 
do. He has been accused of dishonesty and 
violation of the law to keep himself in office — 
accusations which are the common weapon of 
Italian political warfare; but I have never yet 
been able to obtain from his enemies a single 
authentic statement of an act of official or per- 
sonal dishonesty. His divorce was the cause 
of his being obliged to resign his first portfolio, 
owing to the attacks of the court, the queen 
especially showing her hostility to the divor- 
cing minister.! He had been warned, and recog- 
nized all the consequences of the act; but he 
made the sacrifice deliberately, and never has 
offered any defense of it. Neither for this nor 
for any other act of his life has he attempted to 
justify himself. The attacks of the press he 
never notices, and for personal hostility he has 
no recognition: he meets his bitterest oppo- 
nents in the chamber the day after their most 
outrageous attacks with the same smile and 
friendly manner that he has for his friends. At 
rare intervals, and under strong provocation, 
he breaks out in a brief volcanic explosion ; 
but if in it he does any one injustice he is 
prompt to apologize. Long and intimately as 
I have known him, in and out of office, I have 
never heard him speak one spiteful or mali- 
cious word of any man; and no matter what 
may have been his personal relations with men, 
if their views on public matters agree, codper- 
ation is certain. The rancor and personality 
which form so discouraging an element in Ital- 
ian politics have no place in Crispi’s nature. 
Of course the career of a man of such intense 
individuality, and so inflexible in his view of 
the conduct of affairs, must be, in the complete 
demoralization of Italian parliamentary gov- 
ernment, a series of partial collisions and par- 
tial compromises. His great aspiration, to re- 
organize parliamentary parties, is beyond all 
horizons of practical politics, and I do not be- 


1 As the only attack on the conduct of Crispi that 
had the semblance of a foundation was based on this 
incident in his conjugal relations, maliciously exag- 
gerated, though not by any means free from reproach, 
and which at one time proved to be a political disaster, 
I will say in this place what may be said without offense 
to any woman, and with no extenuation to the man, 
that Crispi had lived in informal marital relations with 
more than one woman, to one of whom he was married 
by a priest at Malta. Years after, for reasons I need 
not recount, the continuation of his conjugal relations 
with her became impossible, and they separated. As 
divorce does not exist in Italy, Crispi subsequently 
availed himself of a legal flaw in the contract to dis- 
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lieve that he has now any hope of attaining it, 
parliamentary discipline being apparently be. 
yond the hope of any future restoration. He 
remained prime minister three years, and in 
the crisis of 1890 fell before a combination of 
disappointed ambitions, a medieval conspiracy 
in which the bitter root of the old Right, the 
most corrupt element of the historic Left, to 
which he belonged, the clericals, and all the 
men who had local and personal interests to 
protect against the consequences of his plans 
of reform, united in opposition to him. To the 
demand of the conspirators that he should take 
into the ministry two of the leaders of the con- 
spiracy as a condition of support, which was 
really a manceuver for his own expulsion, he 
replied: “I am not a dictator, and have no 
power to order out of the cabinet ministers 
whose policy the chamber has not disapproved. 
It would be unconstitutional.” That after- 
noon the conspiracy broke out, and though 
three months before he had swept the country 
in the general elections with an enthusiasm 
never known before, the leaders of the com- 
bination being elected as his supporters, he was 
defeated on a measure which the succeeding 
cabinet made haste to pass into law. 

In the three years intervening before his re- 
turn to office in 1894, he took little part in 
politics, appearing in the chamber only to vote 
on important laws, and taking no part in the 
combinations and intrigues which make and 
destroy ministries in Italy; his following in 
the chamber was not above half a dozen, 
and the former conspirators had their personal 
reasons for dreading his return to office. His 
formation of the present ministry became diffi- 
cult in spite of the public unanimity, and when 
he presented the measures he considered neces- 
sary to check disorder and reéstablish public 
credit, the committees elected by the chamber 
to report on his laws were almost unanimously 
hostile to them. With a small minority he 
had to outmanceuver the hostile majority sup- 
ported by court intrigues, and purely by the 
demonstration of the wisdom and _ necessity 
of his measures convert his minority into a 
majority. He needed not only to be right, but 
to have a marvelous tact and knowledge of 


solve the relation publicly. His motive in this was one 
which shows as much as some of his heroic acts the 
courage and readiness for self-sacrifice of the man. It 
was simply the determination to legitimatize a daugh- 
ter to whom he is most devotedly attached, by marrying 
her mother. For the moment it caused his expulsion 
from his place among the advisers of the king. What- 
ever one may think of this act, when we see it as the 
acceptance of the gravest social disabilities to protect 
an innocent girl from the consequences of the parents 
error, all one can say of it is that it was very like on 
who never shrunk from anything he believed to 
right, as in the years of his life as a conspirator he 
never shrunk from any danger. 
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men; and he has so well made his position that 
his last measures have been carried by sweep- 
ing majorities, involving though they did in- 
terference to an unprecedented extent with 
personal liberty and taxation which had been 
declared unendurable. 

I have known in my lifetime not afew public 
menrecognized asgreat, but I haveneverknown 
one who had such insight into human nature, 
or one who had a more inflexible rule of pub- 
lic conduct. In speaking of him one day with 
Cardinal X , one of the liberals of the Sa- 
cred College, I referred to Crispi’s intimacy 
with things at the Vatican, and he replied: “ His 
knowledge of our affairs excites the astonish- 
ment of all of us: it is like intuition. He 
knows us better than we know ourselves, and 
the black anarchy as well as the red.” The ir- 
reconcilables in the Vatican, like the radical 
republicans in the Italian chamber, have a de- 
testation of him which recognizes no limits 
in language, while the obstinate conservatives, 
in the north especially, have an invincible an- 
tipathy to him, and all agree in their motive, 
which is mainly his extreme inflexibility in his 
views of public policy. I have never known 
a political personage of any party who knew 
Crispi’s life and work, and who was moderately 
free from prejudice, who did not recognize his 
entire honesty and patriotism. 

His three years’ tenure of the premiership was 
the most fruitful period in effective legislation 
during many years, and developed strongly his 
antagonism to the disintegrating radicalism 
which he considered the chief danger to Italy; 
and in the general elections which followed he 
exercised his full legal influence against it, 
largely reducing the number of radical depu- 
ties. The three years following his fall saw two 
ministries, hardly to be distinguished from each 
other for inefficiency. Credit, order, and gen- 
eral prosperity steadily decreased until the out- 
break last winter of what was intended as and 
threatened to become a social revolution found 
the then ministry utterly incompetent for the 
position. After a futile attempt on the part 
f the crown to escape calling Crispi, which 
lasted two weeks, he was called in, to the uni- 
versal relief and the rapid restoration of order. 
At this moment, and largely on account of 
the energy he has shown in meeting the social 
dangers, he enjoys a popularity which no Ital- 
lan statesman has had since I have known 
Italy ; and probably his reflections on the ad- 
versity of his former official experience have 
somewhat softened his asperity and induced 
him to conciliate more than he was then will- 
ing to do. He used to seem to take pleasure 
in showing his contempt for the press, and he 
had no friend in it except his own journal; he 
ls wiser now, but still refuses to subsidize the 
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papers, and the greater part of them are in the 
opposition. Inhisformer term of office, attain- 
ing his position, as he had, by his own energy, 
almost without a following, he had developed 
a measure of self-confidence which was dan- 
gerous in a state where the tendency to an ex- 
aggerated individualism is one of the gravest 
defects and motives of instability ; but this is 
in a large degree now corrected. 

Crispi’s sense of independence is morbid, and 
his self-reliance phenomenal. Some one asked 
him, in the time when the question of the 
division of parties was agitated, if he was a 
Garibaldian. “No,” he replied. “A Mazzi- 
nian?” “No.” “What, then?” “Iam Crispi.” 
Some one of his adversaries having sneeringly 
referred to his past unsuccess, he replied calmly, 
“Jo mi chiamo Domani (I call myself To-mor- 
row)”; and his to-morrow has not failed him. 
This overwhelming sentiment of his mission is 
one of the elements of his strength ; he is never 
disheartened or despondent. Without being in 
the least what is known as a religious man, he 
hasnosympathy with movements hostile to reli- 
gion of any creed, and he has a profound convic- 
tion of the dominance of a divine intelligence 
in human affairs. I went to see him just after the 
recent attempt on his life,— an incident which 
did not disturb his equanimity a moment,— and 
when I remarked that it was like a providen- 
tial protection that a man should be uninjured 
by a pistol fired so near as to have burned his 
hair off if the weapon had been aimed well, he 
replied gravely, “1 believe it was providential.” 
And Crispi never makes a jest. It is one of the 
defects of his character that he has no sense of 
humor; he takes everything seriously. He is 
not a social being, as would be judged from 
what I have said ; his taciturnity is such as to 
make him seem morose, which he 1s very far from 
being; but there must be some sympathy to call 
him out. When he first became prime minister, 
being also minister of foreign affairs, I had 
occasion, by order, to ascertain a certain point 
in the policy of the Italian government, and 
obtained an audience, which he always gave 
with difficulty to a correspondent. Having 
told my mission, I waited for him to speak. He 
looked me coldly and contemptuously in the 
eyes, but said nothing. The silence was embar- 
rassing, and I said: “I beg your Excellency 
to understand that I am not asking from curi- 
osity, but am charged by my chief to ask the 
question, that the ‘‘Times’ may, if possible, sup- 
port your government.” He replied, “ The 
government has no need of the support of the 
press.” “If that is the case,” I responded, “ I 
have the honor to bid your Excellency good 
morning,” and walked out with my back to him. 
We were afterward on terms of indirect inter- 
course, as I refused to go to see him. Some 
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time later, in the course of some negotiations 
between England and Italy, my personal rela- 
tions with the English ambassador enabled me 
to remove some trifling misunderstanding be- 
tween the negotiators, and threw me into con- 
tact with Crispi in a way that convinced him 
that I was a true friend of Italy; and he at once 
took me into his confidence, and from that day 
to this nothing has interfered with a perfect 
understanding between us. As the correspon- 
dent of the most powerful of journals! I was 
of no importance to him, but as soon as he be- 
came convinced that I was a friend of Italy, I 
became also his at ance. Italy and his daughter 
entirely absorb his devotion. 

The close friendship between Crispi and Bis- 
marck, which is of twenty years’ standing, is one 
of the most remarkable relations I know, and 
is sufficient proof of Crispi’s value. Crispi is ac- 
cused, but only by people who do not know 
him, of aping Bismarck; buta glance at the por- 
trait of him which accompanies this article will 
show that Nature had provided the similitude 
before either knew of the other. The type of 
character is the same; the strongly marked 
jaw, the spacious brain, the eye that looks you 
through like a lance and yet is full of affec- 
tionate welcome at need, and the expression of 
inflexibility in pursuit, are common to both, as is 
also the high appreciation of authority and disci- 
pline ; but beyond this there is little resemblance, 
and their political ideas differ entirely. Crispi 
has been accused of being dictatorial: in his 
official relations he is peremptory and exacting, 
and his ideas of government are imperative ; 
but no Italian minister has ever done so much 
to put power out of the hands of the ministry as 
he, or has shown so scrupulous an adherence to 
the letter of the constitutional law. In thelaxity 
of law and the decay of authority which have 
obtained in Italy, there is only here and there an 
Italian who insists on the necessity of civic dis- 
cipline, and Crispi is the first of them. He isa 
republican of the old Roman type, ready to be 
the dictator at need, and to drop back to his 
law papers and the bar as quickly. He is a 
democrat of the strongest dye, but the king has 
never had a minister more absolutely deferen- 
tial to him as head of the state, rarely one so pro- 
foundly respectful to him as the symbol of law 
and the seat of authority. The conception of 

1 The London “ Times.” 


a dissension between him and the crown is im. 
possible to any one who knows him, and this 
his Majesty recognizes. Crispi has the fidelity 
and the individuality belonging to his Skipetar 
blood, and allits wild independence; Bismarck 
the overweening masterliness of his Prussian 
stock. They are alike in their patriotism, but as 
unlike as possible in their way of understanding 
it, as in their relation to the sovereign. 

Crispi has been accused, by those who had 
to gain by depreciating him, of being the on. 
gin of the megalomania which has afflicted 
Italy, and the author of the heavy military ex. 
penses which are supposed to be the ruin of her 
finances; in point of fact, Quintino Sella was the 
father of megalomania, and Crispi never intro- 
duced a bill to increase the military expenses, but 
made economies of over 140,000,000 lire in the 
state expenses while he was prime minister. He 
is accused of having alienated Italy from France 
by the Triple Alliance, but the Triple Alliance 
was made by his opponents, and he has never 
had anything to dowith it; ofhaving plunged the 
country into debt, but the debt was as great be- 
fore he cameinto office as when he leftit, his part 
being to pay the bills that his predecessors had 
incurred. When he resigned, gold was at par, 
while when he came back it was at fifteen per 
cent. premium. I might go through the list 
of accusations brought against him to frighten 
Italy, as the bogie-man to frighten children, 
but to us these things have no other than a pa- 
thetic interest, the contemplation of a heroic 
character left, like old Warwick the last of his 
kind, to be the mark for all the trivial insolence 
of radicalism and the grave malignity of conser- 
vative hatred. I do not believe that his devo- 
tion will save Italy from the civic decay and 
corruption into which she is sliding, but he will 
stand in history asa study of what Italian states- 
manship might have been, and in fact has once 
been, when the state is swept by the social rev- 
olution which its politicians are all playing with. 
When Crispi pronounced for the monarchy 
as the union of Italy, Mazzini wrote him that 
the king would never listen to his plans for re- 
form until it was too late, and then would call 
him to an impossible task, and he would be 
the last minister of the house of Savoy. He 
will not, I believe, be the last; but I fear he will 
be the immediate predecessor of the last. 


W. J. Stillman. 
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ANTHONY VAN DYCK. (1599-1641.) 


AN DYCK wasbornat Antwerp, 

in 1599, of well-to-do parents. 

His mother was celebrated for 

a rare degree of skill in embroi- 

dery, and her love and sympa- 

5 thy guided the artist’s infancy, 
which mnaliented itself in a precocious genius 
for art. She died when he was only eight years 
old, but his father made careful provision for 
the continuance of his artistic studies, and 
placed him, at the age of ten years, with Hen- 
drik van Balen, a historical painter of great 
merit, and at the age of fifteen or sixteen he 
passed to the studio of Rubens, where he be- 
came this master’s firstand favorite pupil. Here 
his progress was so rapid that in 1618 he was 
enrolled as a master in the registers of the Gild 
of Saint Luke — an honor unprecedented in the 
case of a painter who had not yet completed 
his nineteenth year. Rubens now advised him 


to go to Italy and complete his education by 
the study of the great Italian masters, and, fur- 
thermore, to make portraiture his special voca- 


tion. But as his pictures were attracting atten- 
tion far and wide, he was induced to accept an 
invitation to visit the English court of James I., 
which he did in 1620, when only twenty-one 
years old. ‘The death of his father, however, 
among other events, brought him back to Ant- 
werp in 1623, and immediately after his father’s 
burial he resolved to depart for Italy, as Rubens 
had advised. At Venice, hisfirst stopping-place, 
his time was assiduously occupied in studying 
and copying the works of Titian, Giorgione, 
Veronese, etc., and his sketch-books remain to 
attest the severity of his self-discipline, being 
crowded with memoranda from the treasures 
of Venetian galleries. Some idea of the mar- 
velous rapidity of his brush is given in the fact 
that, proceeding to Genoa in this same year, 
1623, and finding himself inundated with com- 
missions from the nobility, who actually com- 
peted for the honor of sitting to him, he here 
completed portraits of the illustrious scions of 
the houses of Balbi, Spinola, Raggi, Pallavicino, 
Brignole, Durazzo,— two of which were eques- 
trian portraits,— besides painting a few classical 
and sacred pictures, upward of a dozen impor- 
tant works, which are still the pride of the Geno- 
ese galleries, and before the year was ended had 
left the city for Rome. And this is not counting 
two religious works which upon his outset he 
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executed for the parish church of Saventhem, 
not far from Brussels, and which are con- 
sidered remarkably fine examples of his early 

style. At Rome he stayed two years, was the 
guest of Cardinal Bentivoglio, and had com- 

missions from the Pope and many of the no- 
ble families. His portrait of the cardinal, now 
in the Pitti Palace at Florence, shows all the 
highest qualities of the art, and glows with the 
rich and harmonious coloring of the Venetians, 
His journeyings in Italy included Florence, 
Milan, Turin, and other cities, and he even went 
as far south as Sicily, where, at Palermo, he pro- 
duced some remarkable portraits. When, in 
1626, he finally returned to Antwerp, where his 
master Rubens was at the zenith of his glory, 
he naturally suffered an eclipse; but Rubens, 
soon departing on an embassy to Spain, left the 
field clear to his famous pupil, and demands 
for his works increased thick and fast. During 
the five years that followed before he took 
up his permanent abode in England, his brush 
was kept incessantly busy, and he painted 
many of his finest creations. Of the “ Cruci- 
fixion,” painted for the Church of the Récollets 
at Mechlin, but now to be seen in the cathedral 
of that city, Sir Joshua Reynolds has the fol- 
lowing: “ This picture, on the whole, may be 
considered as one of the first pictures in the 
world, and gives the highest idea of Van Dyk’s 
power ; it shows that he had truly a genius for 
history painting, if it had not been taken off by 
portraits.” Van Dyckalso executed many etch- 
ings during this period, which are esteemed 
very highly. 

Van Dyck quitted Flanders for goodin 1632, 
and repaired once more to the court of Eng- 
land. The Earl of Arundel, his friend, was in- 
strumental in bringing his work under the 
notice of Charles I., and the picture which is 
said to have been the immediate cause of the 
king’s determination to have Van Dyck at 
court was a portrait he had painted of one of 
the court musicians named Laniere. Walpole, 
in his life of Mrs. Mary Beale, quotes an in- 
teresting passage from the manuscript diary 
of her husband relating to this picture, which 
affords a glimpse of the assiduity of the artist: 


20 April. 
Mr. Lely told me at the same time, as 
he was studio usly looking at my Bishop’s picture 


_— 
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of Van Dyck’s, and I chanced to ask him how Sir 
Antony cou’d possibly devise to finish in one day 
a face that was so exceeding full of work, and 
wrought up to so extraordinary a perfection—I 
believe, said he, he painted it over fourteen times. 
And upon that he took occasion to speak of Mr. 
Nicholas Laniere’s picture of Sr. Anto. V. D. 
doing which, said he, Mr. Laniere himself told 
me he satt seaven entire dayes for it to Sr. Anto. 
and that he painted upon it of all those seaven 
dayes both morning and afternoon, and only in- 
termitted the time ghey were at dinner. And he 
said likewise, that tho’ Mr. Laniere satt so often 
and so long for his picture, that he was not per- 
mitted so much as once to see it till he had per- 
fectly finished the face to his own satisfaction. 
This was the picture which being show’d to king 
Charles I., caused him to give order that V. 
Dyck shou’d be sent for over into England. 


Van Dyck was received at court with every 
mark of favor and distinction, and his rapid 
preferment was such that after three months 
the king made him a knight, and settled on 
him a pension of two hundred pounds a year 
for life. His handsome person, engaging man- 
ners, and brilliant social gifts, together with 
the reputation of his talents and the special 
favor of the king, combined to make him the 
lion of the day, and his studio was the resort 
of the nobility. Meanwhile his industry was 


unflagging, and his fertility and productiveness 


were great. Often the king himself would 
drop down in his barge to spend an afternoon 
in the fascinating society of the gifted young 
artist. His habits were luxurious and extrav- 
agant to prodigality, and his hospitality was 
unbounded. He kept open house, and fre- 
quently detained his noble sitters to princely 
dinners. He figured as a patron of the fine 
arts, was fond of music, and specially liberal 
to musicians, whose services he deemed indis- 
pensable to the perfection of any social enter- 
tainment. But though his receipts were great, 
his expenditures were greater, and he often 
found himself in pecuniary straits. He frankly 
confessed to the king, on one occasion when 
money matters were broached, that “a man 
whose house is open to his friends, and his 
purse to his mistress, is likely to make acquain- 
tance with empty coffers.” His financial trou- 
bles were doubtless aggravated by the disturbed 
condition of the country, which was verging 
on a revolution. His pension came to remain 
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unpaid, and court patronage to be a thip 
more of honor than of profit. Instead of ep. 
deavoring to balance his accounts by the or. 
dinary method of economy and hard work, he 
was led into seeking gold in the alembic — ex. 
perimenting with alchemy in the delusive pur- 
suit of the philosopher’s stone. In this he was 
encouraged by the example or advice of his 
friend Sir Kenelm Digby, and it was a subject 
which in those days appeared to many intel- 
ligent minds worthy of consideration. In this 
vain quest of treasure he spent much precious 
time, money, and health. A friend came from 
Flanders to visit him at this period, and found 
him brooding over hiscrucible, broken in health 
and spirits —a complete wreck. His friends 
and the king, considering his miserable con- 
dition, concluded that a good marriage would 
change the course of his mind, and give him 
a fresh impetus. Accordingly he was married 
about 1640 to Lady Mary Ruthven, acharming, 
well-born maiden; but sickness and disappoint- 
ments terminated the brief remainder of his 
career in 1641. Notwithstanding his expensive 
style of living, he left property to the value of 
about a hundred thousand dollars. The works 
he produced were said to reach the extraordin- 
ary number of 971. 

Van Dyck had many pupils and assistants, 
chief among whom were Jan de Reyn, David 
Beek, and James Gandy, men of extraordinary 
ability and swiftness of hand, to whose assis- 
tance he must have owed his ability to accom- 
plish so much. 

So far as portraiture goes, Van Dyck occu- 
pies, with Titian and Velasquez, the first place. 
His works have an air of elegance and distine- 
tion anda mundane grace and courtliness natu- 
rally befitting his title of “painter to the king.” 
The Italians called him “il pittore cavalieresco.” 
Without the stamina and natural robustness 
of his great master Rubens, his portraits are 
better in point of refinement and grace. But 
one must know his master to form a just appre- 
ciation of his position. Though the majority of 
his works are in the private houses of the English 
nobility, and comparatively few are found in 
public museums, those which I have engraved 
from the Louvre, viz., “ Portrait of a Lady and 
Her Daughter,” “Portrait of Richardot and 
His Son,” and “The Madonna of the Donors,” 
are among the best. 


T. Cole. 
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IV. 


OR TOMMASO was rarely 
called tothe convent. In fact,he 
could not remember that he had 
been wanted more than half a 
dozen times in the long course of 
his practice in Subiaco. Either 

the nuns were hardly ever ill, or else they must 
have doctored themselves with such simple 
remedies as had been handed down to them 
from former ages. Possibly they had been as 
well off on the whole as though they had sys- 
tematically submitted to the heroic treatment 
which passed for medicine in those days. As 
a matter of fact, they suffered chiefly from bad 
colds; and when they had bad colds, they either 
got well or died, according to their several des- 
tinies. Sor Tommaso might have saved some 
of them; but, on the other hand, he might have 
helped some others rather precipitately from 
their cells to that deep crypt, in the middle of 
the little church, closed by a single square flag 
of marble, having two brass studs in it, and 
bearing the simple inscription, “ Here lie the 
bones of the Reverend Sisters of the Order of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel.” 
On the whole, it is doubtful whether the prac- 
tice of not calling in the doctor on ordinary 
occasions had much influence upon the con- 
vent’s statistics of mortality. 

But though the abbess had more than once 
in her life had a cold, she had never suffered 
so seriously as this time, and she had made 
little objection to her niece’s strong representa- 
tions as to the necessity of medical aid. There- 
fore Sor Tommaso had been sent for in the 
evening, and in great haste, and had taken with 
him a supply of appropriate material sufficient 
to kill, if not to cure, half the nuns in the con- 
vent. All the circumstances which he remem- 
bered from former occasions were accurately 
repeated. He rang at the main gate, waited 
long in the darkness, and heard at last the slap- 
ping and shuffling of shoes along the pavement 
within, as the porteress and another nun came 
to let him in. Then there were faint rays of 
light from their little lamp quivering through 
the cracks of the old weather-beaten door upon 
the cracked marble steps on which Sor Tom- 
maso was standing. A thin voice asked who 
was there, and Sor Tommaso answered that he 


was the doctor. Then he heard a little collo- 
quy in suppressed tones between the two nuns. 
The one said that the doctor was expected, and 
must be let in without question. The other ob- 
served that it might be a thief. The first said 
that in that case they must look through the 
loophole. The second said that she did not 
know the doctor by sight. The first speaker 
remarked with some truth that one could tell a 
respectable person from a highwayman; and 
suddenly a small square port-hole in the door 
was opened inward, and a stream of light fell 
upon Sor Tommaso’s face as the nuns held 
up their little flaring lamp behind the grating. 
Behind the lamp he could distinguish a pair 
of shadowy eyes under an overhanging veil, 
which was also drawn across the lower part of 
the face. 

*‘ Are you really the doctor ?” asked one of 
the voices, in a doubtful tone. 

“ He himself,” answered the physician. “I 
am the Doctor Tommaso Taddei of the Uni- 
versity of the Sapienza, and I have been called 
to render assistance to the very reverend the 
Mother Abbess.” 

The light disappeared, and the port-hole was 
shut, while a second colloquy began. On the 
whole, the two nuns decided to let him in, and 
then there was a jingling of keys, and a clank- 
ing of iron bars, and a grinding of locks, and 
presently a small door, cut and hung in one 
leaf of the great, iron-studded wooden gate, was 
swung back. Sor Tommaso stooped, and held 
his case before him, for the entrance was low 
and narrow. 

“God be praised!” he exclaimed, when he 
was fairly inside. 

“ And praised be his holy name,” answered 
both the sisters, promptly. 

Both had dropped their veils, and proceeded 
to bolt and bar the little door again, having 
set down the lamp upon the pavement. The 
rays made the unctuous dampness of the stone 
flags glisten, and Sor Tommaso shivered in his 
broadcloth cloak. Then, as before, he was 
conducted in silence through arched ways, and 
up many steps, and along labyrinthine corri- 
dors, his strong shoes rousing sharp, metallic 
echoes, while the nuns’ slippers slapped and 
shuffled as one walked on each side of him, 
the one on the left carrying the lamp, accord- 
ing to the ancient rules of politeness. At last 
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they reached the door of the antechamber at 
the end of the corridor through which the way 
led to the abbess’s private apartment, consist- 
ing of three rooms, The last door on the left, 
as Sor Tommaso faced that which opened into 
the antechamber, was that of Maria Addolo- 
rata’s cell. The linen presses were entered from 
within the anteroom by a door on the right, 
so that they were actually in the abbegs’s apart- 
ment, an old-fashioned and somewhat incon- 
venient arrangement. Maria Addolorata, her 
veil drawn down so that she could not see 
the doctor, but only his feet, and the folds of 
it drawn across her chin and mouth, received 
him at the door, which she closed behind him. 
The other two nuns set down their lamp on 
the floor of the corridor, slipped their hands 
up their sleeves, and stood waiting outside. 
The abbess was very ill, but had insisted 
upon sitting up in her parlor to receive the 
doctor, dressed and veiled, being propped up 
in her great easy-chair with a pillow, which was 
of green silk, but was covered with a white pil- 
low-case finely embroidered with open work at 
each end, through which the vivid color was 
visible—that high green which cannot look 
blue even by lamplight. Both in the anteroom 


and in the parlor there were polished silver 
lamps of precisely the same pattern as the brass 


ones used by the richer peasants, excepting that 
each had a fan-like shield of silver to be used as 
a shade on one side, bearing the arms of the 
Braccio family in high boss, and attached to 
the oil-vessel by a movable curved arm. The 
furniture of the room was very simple, but there 
was nevertheless a certain ecclesiastical solem- 
nity about the high-backed, carved, and gilt 
chairs, the black and white marble pavement, 
the great portrait of his Holiness, Gregory the 
XVI.,in its massive gilt frame, the superb silver 
crucifix which stood on the writing-table, and, 
altogether, in the solidity of everything which 
met the eye. 

It was no easy matter to ascertain the good 
lady’s condition, muffled up and veiled as she 
was. It was only as an enormous concession 
to necessity that Sor Tommaso was allowed to 
feel her pulse, and it needed all Maria Addo- 
lorata’s eloquent persuasion and sensible argu- 
ment to induce her to lift her veil a little and 
open her mouth. 

“Your most reverend excellency must be 
cured by proxy,” said Sor Tommaso, at his 
wit’send. “ Ifthis reverend mother,” he added, 
turning to the young nun, “will carry out my 
directions, something may be done. Your most 
reverend excellency’s life is in danger. Your 
most reverend excellency ought to be in bed.” 

“Tt is the will of heaven,” said the abbess 
in a very weak and hoarse voice. 

“Tell me what to do,” said Maria Addolo- 

VoL. XLIX.— 28-29. 
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rata. “It shall be done as though you yourself 
did it.” 

Sor Tommaso was encouraged by the tone 
of assurance in which the words were spoken, 
and proceeded to give his directions, which 
were many, and his recommendations, which 
were almost endless. 

“ But if your most reverend excellency would 
allow me to assist you in person, the remedies 
would be more efficacious,” he suggested, as 
he laid out the greater part of the contents of 
his case upon the huge writing-table. 

“ You seem to forget that this is a religious 
house,” replied the abvess, and she might have 
said more, but was interrupted by a violent 
attack of coughing, during which Maria Addo- 
lorata supported her and tried to ease her. 

“Tt will be better if you go away,” said the 
nun, at last. “I will do all you have ordered, 
and your presence irritates her. Come back 
to-morrow morning, and I will tell you how 
she is progressing.” 

The abbess noeded slowly, confirming her 
niece’s words. Sor Tommaso very reluctantly 
closed his case, placed it under his arm, gath- 
ered up his broad-cloth cloak, with his hat, and 
made a low obeisance before the sick lady. 

“T wish your most reverend excellency a 
good rest and speedy recovery,” he said. “I 
am your most reverend excellency’s most 
humble servant.” 

Maria Addolorata led him out into the ante- 
chamber. There she paused, and they were 
alone together for a moment, all the doors 
being closed. The doctor stood still beside 
her, waiting for her to speak. 

“What do you think ?” she asked. 

“T do not wish to say anything,” he an- 
swered. “What do you wish me to say? A 
stroke of air, a cold, a bronchitis, a pleurisy, a 
pneumonia. Thanks be to Heaven! there is 
little fever. What do you wish me to say? For 
the stroke of air, a little good wine; for the cold, 
warm covering; for the bronchitis, the tea of 
marshmallows ; for the pleurisy, severe blister- 
ing ; for the pneumonia, a good mustard-plas- 
ter; for the general system, the black draught ; 
above all, nothing to eat. Frictions with hot 
oil will also do good. It is the practice of 
medicine by proxy, my lady mother. What 
do you wish me to say? I am disposed. I am 
her most reverend excellency’s very humble 
servant. But I cannot perform miracles. Pray 
to the Madonna to perform them. I have not 
even seen the tip of her most reverend excel- 
lency’s most wise tongue. What can I do?” 

“Well, then, come back to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I will see you here,” said Maria 
Addolorata. 

Sor Tommaso found the nuns waiting for 
him with their little lamp in the corridor, and 
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they led him back through the vaulted pas- 
sages and staircases, and let him out into the 
night without a word. 

The night was dark and cloudy. It had 
grown much darker since he had come up, as 
the last lingering light of evening had faded 
altogether from the sky. The October wind 
drew down in gusts from the mountains above 
Subiaco, and blew the doctor’s long cloak about, 
so that it flapped softly now and then like the 
wings of a night-bird. After descending some 
distance, he carefully set down his case upon 
the stones, and fumbled in his pockets for 
his snuff-box, which he found with some dif- 
ficulty. A gust blew up a grain of snuff into 
his right eye, and he stamped angrily with the 
pain, hurting his foot against a rolling stone 
as he did so. But he succeeded in getting his 
snuff to his nose at last. Then he bent down 
in the dark to take up his case, which was close 
to his feet, though he could hardly see it. The 
gusty south wind blew the long skirts of his 
cloak over his head, and made them flap about 
his ears. He groped for the box. 

Just then the doctor heard light footsteps 
coming down the path behind him. He called 
out, warning that he was in the way. 

“Q-é, gently, you know,” he cried. “An 
apoplexy on the wind !” he added vehemently, 
as his head and hands became entangled more 
and more in the folds of his cloak. 

“ And another on you!” answered a wo- 
man’s voice, speaking low through clenched 
teeth. 

In the darkness a hand with something in 
it rose and fell three times in quick succession. 
A man’s low cry of pain was stifled in folds of 
broadcloth. The same light footsteps were 
heard for a moment again in the narrow, wind- 
ing way, and Sor Tommaso was lying motion- 
less on his face across his box, with his cloak 
over his head. The gusty south wind blew up 
and down between the dark walls, bearing now 
and then a few withered vine-leaves and wisps 
of straw with it; and the night grew darker 
still, and no one passed that way for a long 
time. 


Vv. 


WueN Angus Dalrymple had finished his 
supper, he produced a book, and sat reading by 
the light of the wicks of the three brass lamps. 
Annetta had taken away the things, and had not 
come back again. Gigetto strolled in, and took 
his guitar from the peg on the wall, and idled 
about the room, tuning the instrument, and 
humming to himself. He was a tall young 
fellow, with a woman’s face and beautiful vel- 
vet-like eyes, as handsome and idle a youth 
as you might meet in Subiaco on a summer’s 
feast-day. He exchanged a word of greeting 
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with Dalrymple, and, seeing that the place 
was otherwise deserted, he at last slung his guj- 
tar over his shoulder, pulled his broad black felt 
hat over his eyes, and strolled out through the 
half-open door, presumably in search of amuse- 
ment. Gigetto’s chief virtue was his perfectly 
childlike and unaffected taste for amusing him- 
self—on the whole, very innocently — when- 
ever he got a chance. It was natural that he 
and the Scotchman should not care for each 
other’s society. Dalrymple looked after him 
for a moment, and then went back to his book, 
A big glass measure of wine stood beside him, 
not half empty, and his glass was full. 

He was making a strong effort to concen- 
trate his attention upon the learned treatise 
which formed a part of the little library he had 
brought with him. But Annetta’s idle talk about 
the nuns, and especially about Maria Addo- 
lorata and her singing, kept running through 
his head in spite of his determination to be 
serious. He had been living the life of a her- 
mit for months, and had almost forgotten the 
sound of an educated woman’s voice. To him 
Annetta was nothing more than a rather pretty 
wild animal. It did not enter his head that 
she might be in love with him. Sora Nanna 
was simply an older and uglier animal of the 
same species. To a man of Dalrymple’s tem- 
perament, and really devoted to the pursuit of 
a serious object, a woman quite incapable of 
even understanding what that object is can 
hardly seem to be a woman at all. 

But the young Scotchman was not wanting 
in that passionate and fantastic imagination 
which so often underlies, and even directs, the 
hardy Northern nature, and the young girl's 
carelessly spoken words had roused it to sud- 
den activity. In spite of himself, he was al- 
ready forming plans for listening under the 
convent wall, if perchance he might catch the 
sound of the nun’s wonderful voice, and from 
that to the wildest schemes for catching a 
momentary glimpse of the singer was only a 
step. At the same time, he was quite aware 
that such schemes were dangerous if not im- 
practicable, and his reasonable self laughed 
down his unreasoning romance, only to be 
confronted by it again as soon as he tried to 
turn his attention to his book. 

He looked up and saw that he had not fin- 
ished his wine, though at that hour the mea- 
sure was usually empty, and he wondered why 
he was less thirsty than usual. By force of 
habit he emptied the full glass, and poured 
more into it—by force of that old Northern 
habit of drinking a certain allowance as a sort 
of duty, more common,in those days than 
it is now. Then he began to read again, never 
dreaming that his strong head and solid nerves 
could be in any way affected by his potations. 
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But his imagination this evening worked faster 
and faster, and his sober reason was recalci- 
trant, and abhorred work. 

The nun had fair hair, and dark eyes, and 
beautiful face. Those were much more in- 
teresting facts than he could find in his work. 
She had a wonderful voice. He tried to recall 
all the extraordinary voices he had heard in his 
life, but none of them had ever affected him 
very much, though he had a good ear and some 
taste for music. He wondered what sort of 
yoice this could be, and he longed to hear it. 
He shut up his book impatiently, drank more 
wine, rose, and went to the open door. The 
gusty south wind fanned his face pleasantly, 
and he wished he were to sleep out of doors. 

The Sora Nanna, who had been spending 
the evening with a friend in the neighborhood, 
came in, her thin black overskirt drawn over 
her head to keep the embroidered head-cloth 
in its place. By and by, as Dalrymple still 
stood by the door, Stefanone appeared, having 
been to play a game of cards at a friendly wine- 
shop. He sat down by Sora Nanna at thetable. 
She was mixing some salad in a big earthen- 
ware bowl adorned with green and brown 
stripes. They talked together in low tones. 
Dalrymple had nodded to each in turn, but 
the gusty air pleased him, and he remained 
standing by the door, letting it blow into his 
face. 

It was growing late. Italian peasants are 
not great sleepers, and it is their custom to 
have supper at a late hour, just before going 
to bed. By this time it was nearly ten o’clock, 
as we reckon the hours, or about “ four of the 
night” in October, according to old Italian 
custom, which reckons from a theoretical mo- 
ment of darkness supposed to begin at Ave 
Maria, half an hour after sunset. 

Suddenly Dalrymple heard Annetta’s voice 
in the room behind him, speaking to her mo- 
ther. He had no particular reason for suppos- 
ing that she had been out of the house since 
she had cleared the table and left him, but, 
unconsciously, he had the impression that she 
had been away, and was surprised to hear her 
in the room, after expecting that she would 
pass him, coming in from the street, as the 
others had done. He turned, and walked 
slowly toward his place at the table. 

“T thought you had gone out,” he said 
carelessly to Annetta. 

The girl turned her head quickly. 

“1?” she cried. “And alone? Without 
even Gigetto? When do I ever go out alone 
at night ? Will you have some supper, si- 
gnore?” 

“T have just eaten, thank you,” answered 
Dalrymple, seating himself. 

“Three hours ago. It was not yet an hour 


of the night when you ate. Well —at your 
pleasure. Do not complain afterward that we 
make you die of hunger.” 

“ Bread, Annetta!” said Stefanone, gruffly, 
but good-naturedly. “ And cheese, and salt — 
wine, too! A thousand things! Quickly, my 
daughter!” 

“ Quicker than this?” inquired the girl, who 
had already placed most of the things he asked 
for upon the table. 

“T say it to say it,” answered her father. 
“¢ Hunger makes long jumps,’ and I am hun- 

” 

“Did you win anything?” asked Sora 
Nanna, with both her elbows on the table. 

“ Five baiocchi.” 

“It was worth while to pay ten bafocchi for 
another man’s bad wine, for the sake of win- 
ning so much,” replied Sora Nanna, who was 
a careful soul. “Of course you paid for the 
wine ?” 

“ Eh — of course. They pay for wine when 
they come here. One takes a little and one 
gives a little. This is life.” 

Annetta busied herself with the simple prep- 
arations for supper while they talked. Dalrym- 
ple watched her idly, and he thought she was 
pale, and that her eyes were very bright. She 
had set a plate for herself, but had forgotten 
her glass. 

“ And you? Do you not drink ?” asked Ste- 
fanone. “ You have no glass.” 

“What does it matter?” She sat down be- 
tween her father and mother. 

“ Drink out of mine, my little daughter,” 
said Stefanone, holding his glass to her lips, with 
a laugh, as though she had been a little child. 

She looked quietly into his eyes for a mo- 
ment before she touched the wine with her 
lips. 

“ Yes,” she answered, with a little emphasis; 
“T will drink out of your glass now.” 

“ Better so,” laughed Stefanone, who was 
glad to be reconciled, for he loved the girl, in 
spite of his occasional violence of temper. 

“‘ What does it mean?” asked Sora Nanna, 
her cunning peasant’s eyes looking from one to 
the other, and seeming to belie her stupid face. 

“ Nothing,” answered Stefanone. “We were 
playing together. “Signor Englishman,” he 
said, turning to Dalrymple, “ you must some- 
times wish that you were married, and had a 
wife like Nanna, and a daughter like Annetta.” 

“ Of course I do,” said Dalrymple, with a 
smile. 

Before very long, he took his book, and went 
up-stairs to bed, being tired and sleepy after a 
long day spent on the hillside in a fruitless 
search for certain plants which, according to his 
books, were to be found in that part of Italy, 
but which he had not yet seen. He fell asleep, 
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thinking of Maria Addolorata’s lovely face and 
fair hair, on which he had never laid eyes. In 
his dreams he heard a rare voice ringing true, 
that touched him strangely. The gusty wind 
made the panes of his bedroom window rattle, 
and in the dream he was tapping on Maria 
Addolorata’s casement, and calling softly to her 
to open it and speak to him, or calling her by 
name, with his extraordinary foreign accent. 
And he thought he was tapping louder and 
louder upon the glass, and upon the wooden 
frame louder and louder still. Then he heard 
his name called out, and his heart jumped as 
though it would have turned upside down in 
its place, and then seemed to sink again like a 
heavy stone falling into deep water ; for he was 
awake, and the voice that was calling him was 
certainly not that of the beautiful nun, but gruff 
and manly; also the tapping was not tapping 
any more upon a casement, but was a vigorous 
pounding against his own bolted door. 

Dalrymplesat up suddenly and listened,wide 
awake at once. The square of his window was 
faintly visible in the darkness, as though the 
dawn were breaking. He called out, asking 
who was outside. 

“Get up, signore! Get up! You are wanted 


quickly!” It was Stefanone. 


Dalrymple struck a light, for he had a supply 


of matches with him, a convenience of modern 
life not at that time known in Subiaco, except 
as an expensive toy, though already in use in 
Rome. As he was, he opened the door. Stef- 
anone came in, dressed in hisshirt and breeches, 
pale with excitement. 

“You must dress yourself, signore,” he said 
briefly, as he glanced at the Scotchman, and 
then set down the small tin and glass lantern 
he carried. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired Dalrymple, 
yawning, and stretching his great white arms 
over his head till his knuckles struck the low 
ceiling ; for he was a tall man. 

“The matter is that they have killed Sor 
Tommaso,” answered the peasant. 

Dalrymple uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and incredulity. 

“ Ttisas I say,” continued Stefanone. “They 
found him lying across the way, in the street, 
with knife-wounds in him, as many as you 
please.” 

“That is horrible!” exclaimed Dalrymple, 
turning’and calmly trimming his lamp, which 
burned badly at first. 

“Then dress yourself, signore,” said Stef- 
anone, impatiently. “ You must come!” 

“Why? If he is dead, what can I do?” 
asked the Northern man, coolly. “I am sorry. 
What more can I say?” 

“ But he is not dead yet!” Stefanone was 
growing excited. “They have taken him —” 
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“Oh! he is alive, is he?” interrupted the 
Scotchman, dashing at his clothes, as though 
he himself were suddenly galvanized into life. 
“Then why did you tell me they had killed 
him?” he asked, with a curious, dry calmness 
of voice, as he instantly began to dress himself. 
“Get some clean linen, Signor Stefano. Tear 
it up into strips as broad as your hand, for ban- 
dages, and set the women to make a little lint 
of old linen—cotton is not good. Where have 
they taken Sor Tommaso ?” 

“To his own house,” answered the peasant. 

“So much the better. Go and make the 
bandages.” 

Dalrymple pushed Stefanone toward the 
door with one hand, while he continued to 
fasten his clothes with the other. 

Stefanone was not without some experience 
of similar cases, so he picked up his lantern, 
and went off. In less than a quarter of an hour 
he and Dalrymple were on their way to Sor 
Tommaso’s house, which was in the piazza of 
Subiaco, not far from the principal church. 
Half a dozen peasants, who had met the mule- 
teers bringing the wounded doctor home from 
the spot where he had been found, followed 
the two men, talking excitedly in low voices 
and broken sentences. The dawn was gray 
above the houses, and the autumn mists had 
floated up to the parapet on the side where the 
little piazza looked down to the valley, and 
hung motionless in the still air, like a stage sea 
in a theater. In the distance was heard the 
clattering of mules’ shoes, and occasionally 
the deep clanking of the goats’ bells. Just as 
the little party reached the small, dark-green 
door of the doctor’s house, the distant convent 
bells tolled one, then two quick strokes, then 
three again, and then five, and then rang out 
the peal for the morning Angelus. The door 
of the dirty little coffee-shop in the piazza was 
already open, and a faint light burned within. 
The air was damp, quiet, and strangely resonant, 
as it often is in mountain towns at early dawn. 
The gusty October wind had gone down, after 
blowing almost all night. 

The case was far from being as serious as 
Dalrymple had expected, and he soon con- 
vinced himself that Sor Tommaso was not in 
any great danger. He had fainted from fright 
and some loss of blood, but neither of the two 
thrusts which had wounded him had penetrated 
to his lungs, and the third was little more than 
a scratch. Doubtless, he owed his safety in 
part to the fact that the wind had blown his 
cloak in folds over his shoulders and head; 
but it was also clear that his assailant had pos- 
sessed no experience in the use of the knife as 
a weapon. When the group of men at the door 
were told that Sor Tommaso was not mortally 
wounded, they went away somewhat disap- 
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pointed at the insignificant ending of the affair, 
though the doctor was not an unpopular man 
in the town. 

“« Jt is some woman,” said one of them, con- 
temptuously. “What can a woman do with a 
knife? Worse than a cat—she scratches, and 
runs away.” 

“Some little jealousy,’ observed another. 
“Eh! Sor Tommaso—who knows where he 
makes love? But meanwhile he is growing 
old to be so gay.” 

“The old are the worst,” replied the first 
speaker. “Since it is nothing, let us have a 
baiocco’s worth of acquavita, and let us go 
away.” 

So they turned into the dirty little coffee-shop 
to get their pennyworth of spirits. Meanwhile 
Dalrymple was washing and binding up his 
friend’s wounds. Sor Tommaso groaned and 
winced under every touch, and the Scotchman, 
with dry gentleness, did his best to reassure 
him. Stefanone looked on in silence for some 
time, helping Dalrymple when he was needed. 
The doctor’s servant-woman, asomewhat grimy 
peasant, was sitting on thestairs,sobbing loudly. 

“It is useless,” moaned Sor Tommaso. “I 
am dead.” 

“T may be mistaken,” answered Dalrymple, 
“but I think not.” 

And he continued his operations with a sure 
hand, greatly to the admiration of Stefanone, 
who had often seen knife-wounds dressed, Grad- 
ually Sor Tommaso became calmer. His face, 
from having been normally of a bright red, 
was now very pale, and his watery blue eyes 
blinked at the light helplessly, like a kitten’s, as 
he lay still on his pillow. Stefanone went away 
to his occupations at last, and Dalrymple, hav- 
ing cleared away the litter of unused bandages 
and lint, and set things in order, sat down by 
the bedside to keep his patient company for a 
while. He was really somewhat anxious lest 
the wounds should have taken cold. 

“Tf I get well, it will be a miracle,” said Sor 
Tommaso, feebly. “ I must think of my soul.” 

“ By all means,” answered the Scotchman. 
“Tt can do your soul no harm, and contempla- 
tion rests the body.” 

“You Protestants have not human senti- 
ment,” observed the Italian, moving his head 
slowly on the pillow. “ But I also think of the 
abbess. I was to have gone there early this 
morning. Shealsowilldie. We shall both die.” 

Dalrymple crossed one leg over the other, 
and looked quietly at the doctor. 

“ Sor Tommaso,” he said, “ there is no other 
physician in Subiaco. I am a doctor, properly 
licensed to practise. It is evidently my duty to 
take care of your patients while you are ill.” 

“ Mercy ! ” cried Sor Tommaso, with sudden 
energy, and opening his eyes very wide. 
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“ Are you afraid that I shall kill them?” 
asked Dalrymple, with a smile. 

“Who knows? A foreigner! And the peo- 
ple say that you have converse with the devil. 
But the common people are ignorant.” 

“ Very.” 

“ And as for the convent — a Protestant — 
for the abbess! They would rather die. Figure 
to yourself what sort of scandal there would 
be! A Protestantina convent, and then, in that 
convent, too! The abbess would much rather 
die in peace.” 

“ At all events, I will go and offer my ser- 
vices. Ifthe abbess prefers to die in peace, she 
can answer to that effect. I will ask her what 
she thinks about it.” 

“ Ask her!” repeated Sor Tommaso. “ Do 
you imagine that you could see her? But what 
can you know? I tell you that last night she 
was muffled up in her chair, and her face cov- 
ered. It needed the grace of Heaven that I 
might feel her pulse. As for her tongue, God 
knows what it is like! I have not seen it—not 
so much as the tip of it! Not even her eyes 
did I see. And to-day I was not to be admitted 
at all, because the abbess would be in bed. Ima- 
gine to yourself, with blisters and sinapisms, 
and a hundred things! I was only to speak with 
Sister Maria Addolorata, who is her niece, you 
know, in the anteroom of the abbess’s apart- 
ment. They would not let youin. They would 
give you a bath of holy water through the loop- 
hole of the convent door, and say, ‘Go away, 
sinner; this is a religious house!’ You know 
them very little.” 

“ You are talking too much,” observed Dai- 
rymple, who had listened attentively. “It is 
not good for you. Besides, since you are able 
to speak, it would be better if you told me 
who stabbed you last night, that I may go to 
the police, and have the person arrested, if 
possible.” 

“You do not know what you are saying,” 
answered Sor Tommaso, with sudden gravity. 
“The woman has relatives—who could han- 
dle a knife better than she.” 

And he turned his face away. 


VI. 


THE sun was high when Dalrymple left Sor 
Tommaso in charge of the old woman-servant, 
and went back to Stefanone’s house™to dress 
himself with more care than he had bestowed 
upon his hasty toilet at dawn. And now that 
he had plenty of time, he was even more care- 
ful of his appearance than usual; for he had 
fully determined to attempt to take Sor Tom- 
maso’s place in attendance upon the abbess. 
He therefore put on a coat ofa sober color, and 
brushed his straight red hair smoothly back 
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from his forehead, giving himself easily that 
grave and trust-inspiring air which distinguishes 
many Scotchmen, and supports their solid 
qualities, while it seems to deny the possibility 
of any adventurous and romantic tendency. 
At that hour nobody was about the house, 
and Dalrymple, stick in hand, sallied forth upon 
his expedition, looking for all the world as 
though he were going to church in Edinburgh 
instead of meditating an entrance into an It- 
alian convent. He had said nothing more to 
the doctor on the subject. The people in the 
streets had most of them seen him often, and 
knew him by name, and it did not occur to 
any one to wonder why the foreigner should 
wear one sort of coat rather than another, when 
he took his walks abroad. He walked leisurely ; 
for the sky had cleared, and the sun was hot. 
Moreover, he followed the longer road in or- 
der to keep his shoes clean, instead of climb- 
ing up the narrow and muddy lane in which 
Sor Tommaso had been attacked. He reached 
the convent door at last, brushed a few specks 
of dust from his coat, settled his high collar, and 
the broad black cravat which was then taking 
the place of the stock, and rang the bell with 
one steady pull. There was, perhaps, no oc- 
casion for nervousness. At all events, Dal- 


rymple was as deliberate in his movements, 


and as calm in all respects, as he had ever been 
in his life. Only, just after he had pulled the 
weather-beaten bell-chain, a half-humorous 
smile bent his even lips, and was gone again 
in a moment. 

There was the usual slapping and shuffling 
of slippers in the vaulted archway within, but 
as it was now day, the loophole was opened 
immediately, and the porteress came alone. 
Dalrymple explained in strangely accented but 
good Italian that Sor Tommaso had met with 
an accident in the night; that he, Angus Dal- 
rymple, was a friend of the doctor’s and a doc- 
tor himself, and had undertaken all of Sor 
Tommaso’s duties ; and finally, that he begged 
the porteress to find Sister Maria Addolorata, 
to repeat his story, and to offer his humble ser- 
vices in the cause of the abbess’s recovery. All 
of which the veiled nun within heard patiently 
to the end. 

“1 will speak to Sister Maria Addolorata,” 
she said. “ Have the goodness to wait.” 

“ Outside ?” inquired Dalrymple, as the lit- 
tle shutter of the loophole was almost closed. 

“ Of course,” answered the nun, opening it 
again, and shutting it as soon asshe had spoken. 

Dalrymple waited a long time in the blazing 
sun. The main entrance of the convent faced 
to the southeast, and it was not yet midday. 
He grew hot, after his walk, and softly wiped 
his forehead, and carefully folded his handker- 
chief again before returning it to his pocket. 
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At last he heard the sound of steps again, and 
in a few seconds the loophole was once more 
opened. 

“Sister Maria Addolorata will speak with 
you,” said the porteress’s voice, as he ap. 
proached his face to the little grating. 

He felt an odd little thrill of pleasant sur. 
prise; but so far as seeing anything was con. 
cerned, he was disappointed. Instead of one 
veiled nun, there were now two veiled nuns, 

“ Madam,” he began, “my friend Doctor 
Tommaso Taddei has met with an accident 
which prevents him from leaving his bed.” And 
he went on to repeat all that he had told the 
porteress, with such further explanations as he 
deemed necessary and persuasive. 

While he spoke, Maria Addolorata drew back 
a little into the deeper shadow away from the 
loophole. Her veil hung over her eyes, and the 
folds were drawn across her mouth; but she 
gradually raised her head, throwing it back un- 
til she could see Dalrymple’s face from beneath 
the edge of the black material. In so doing 
she unconsciously uncovered her mouth. The 
Scotchman saw a good part of her features, and 
gazed intently at what he saw, rightly judg- 
ing that, as the sun was behind him, she could 
hardly be sure whether he were looking at her 
or not. 

As for her, she was doubtless inspired by a 
natural curiosity, but at thesame time she under- 
stood the gravity of the case, and wished to 
form an opinion as to the advisability of ad- 
mitting the stranger. A glance told her that 
Dalrymple was a gentleman, and she was reas- 
sured by the gravity of his voice and by the fact 
that he was evidently acquainted with the ab- 
bess’s condition, and must, therefore, be a friend 
of Sor Tommaso. When he had finished speak- 
ing, she immediately looked down again, and 
seemed to be hesitating. 

“ Open the door, Sister Filomena,” she said 
at last. 

The porteress shook her head almost imper- 
ceptibly as she obeyed, but she said nothing. 
The whole affair was in her eyes exceedingly 
irregular. Maria Addolorata should have re- 
tired to the little room adjoining the convent 
parlor, and separated from it by a double 
grating, and Dalrymple should have been ad- 
mitted to the parlor itself, and they should 
have said what they had to say to each other 
through the bars, in the presence of the por- 
teress. But Maria Addolorata was the abbess’s 
niece. The abbess was too ill to give orders— 
too ill even to speak, it was rumored. In a few’ 
days Maria Addolorata might be “ her most 
reverend: ‘excellency.” Meanwhile she was 
mistress of the situation, and it was safer to 
obey her. Moreover, the porteress was only a 
lay sister, an old and ignorant creature, accus- 
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tomed to do what she was told to do by the 
ladies of the convent. 

Dalrymple took off his hat, and stooped low 
to enter through the small side-door. As soon 
as he had passed the threshold, he stood up to 
his height, and then made a low bow to Maria 
Addolorata, whose veil now. quite covered her 
eyes and prevented her from seeing him, a 
fact which he realized immediately. 

“Give warning to the sisters, Sister Filo- 
mena,” said Maria Addolorata to the porteress, 
who nodded respectfully, and walked away into 
the gloom under the arches, leaving the nun 
and Dalrymple together by the door. 

“Tt is necessary to give warning,” she ex- 
plained, “lest you should meet any of the sis- 
ters unveiled in the corridors, and they should 
be scandalized.” 

Dalrymple again bowed gravely, and stood 
still, his eyes fixed upon Maria Addolorata’s 
veiled head, but wandering now and then to 
her heavy but beautifully shaped white hands, 
which she held carelessly clasped before her, 
holding the end of the great rosary of brown 
beads which hung from her side. He thought 
he had never seen such hands before. They 
were high-bred, and yet at the same time there 
was a strongly material attraction about them. 

He did not know what to say, and as no- 
thing seemed to be expected of him, he kept 
silence for some time. At last Maria Addolo- 
rata, as though impatient at the long absence 
of the porteress, tapped the pavement softly 
with her sandal slipper, and turned her head 
in the direction of the arches, as though to lis- 
ten for approaching footsteps. 

“T hope that the abbess is no worse than 
when Doctor ‘Taddei saw her last night,” ob- 
served Dalrymple. 

“ Her most reverend excellency,” answered 
Maria Addolorata, with a little emphasis, as 
though to teach him the proper mode of ad- 
dressing the abbess, “is suffering. She has 
had a bad night.” 

“T shall hope to be allowed to give some 
advice to her most reverend excellency,” said 
Dalrymple, to show that he had understood 
the hint. 

“She will not allow you to see her. But 
you shall come with me to the antechamber, 
and I will speak with her, and tell you what 
she says.” 

“I shall be greatly obliged, and will do my 
best to give good advice without seeing the 
patient,” 

Another pause followed, during which neither 
moved. ‘Then Maria Addolorata spoke again, 
further reassured, perhaps, by Dalrymple’s 
quiet and professional tone. She had too lately 
left the world to have lost the habit of making 
conversation to break an awkward silence. 
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Years of seclusion, too, instead of making her 
shy and silent, had given her something of the 
ease and coolness of a married woman. This 
was natural enough, considering that she was 
born of worldly people, and had acquired the 
manners of the world in her own home, in 
childhood. 

“ You are an Englishman, I presume, signor 
doctor?” she observed, in a tone of interro- 
gation. 

“A Scotchman, madam,” answered Dal- 
rymple, correcting her, and drawing himself 
up a little. “ My name is Angus Dalrymple.” 

“It is the same—an Englishman or a 
Scotchman,” said the nun, 

* Pardon me, madam, we consider that there 
is a great difference. The Scotch are chiefly 
Celts. Englishmen are Anglo-Saxons.” 

* But you are all Protestants. It is therefore 
the same for us.” 

Dalrymple feared a discussion of the ques- 
tion of religion. He did not answer the nun’s 
last remark, but bowed politely. She, of course, 
could not see the inclination he made. 

“ You say nothing,” she said presently. “Are 
you a Protestant ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ Itisa pity,” said Maria Addolorata. “ May 
God send you light.” 

“ Thank you, madam.” 

Maria Addolorata smiled under her veil at 
the polite simplicity of the reply. She had met 
Englishmen in Rome. 

“Tt is no longer customary to address us as 
‘madam,’” she answered a moment later. “It 
is more usual to speak to us as ‘sister’ or ‘rev- 
erend sister’ — or ‘Sister Maria.’ I am Sister 
Maria Addolorata. But you know it, for you 
sent your message to me.” 

“ Doctor Taddei told me.” 

Atthis point the porteress appeared in the dis- 
tance, and Maria Addolorata, hearing foot- 
steps, turned her head from Dalrymple, raising 
her veil a little, so that she could recognize the 
lay sister without showing her face to the young 
man. 

“ Letus go,” she said, dropping her veil again, 
and beginning to walk on. “ ‘The sisters are 
warned.” 

Dalrymple followed her in silence, and at a 
respectful distance, congratulating himself upon 
his extraordinary good fortune in having got so 
far on the first attempt, and inwardly praying 
that Sor Tommaso’s wounds might take a con- 
siderable timein healing. It had allcomeabout 
so naturally that he had lost the sensation of 
doing something adventurous which had at first 
taken possession of him, and he now regarded 
everything as possible, even to being invited to 
a friendly cup of tea in Sister Maria Addolo- 
rata’s sitting-room ; for he imagined her as hav- 
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ing a sitting-room, and as drinking tea there in 
asemi-luxurious privacy. The idea would have 
amused an Italian of those days, when tea was 
looked upon as medicine. 

They reached the end of the last corridor. 
Dalrymple, like Sor Tommaso, was admitted 
to the antechamber, while the porteress waited 
outside to conduct him back again. But Maria 
did not take him into the abbess’s parlor, into 
which she went at once, closing the door be- 
hind her. Dalrymple sat down upon a carved 
wooden box-bench, and waited. The nun was 
gone a long time. 

“T have kept you waiting,” she said, as she 
entered the little room again. 

“ My time is altogether at your service, Sis- 
ter Maria Addolorata,” he answered, rising 
quickly. “ How is her most reverend excel- 
lency ?” 

“ Very ill. I donot know what to say. She 
will not hear of seeing you. I fear she will not 
live long, for she can hardly breathe.” 

“ Does she cough ?” 

“ Notmuch. Notso much aslast night. She 
complains that she cannot draw her breath, and 
that her lungs feel full of something.” 

The case was evidently serious, and Dal- 
rymple, who was a physician by nature, pro- 
ceeded to extract as much information as 
he could from the nun, who did her best to 
answer all his questions clearly. The long 
conversation, with its little restraints and its 
many attempts at a mutual understanding, did 
more to accustom Maria Addolorata to Dal- 
rymple’s presence and personality than any 
number of polite speeches on his part could 
have done. There is an unavoidable tendency 
to intimacy between any two people who are 
together engaged in taking care of a sick 
person. 

“T can give you directions and good advice,” 
said Dalrymple at last; “but it can never be 
the same as though I could see the patient 
myself. Are there no possible means of obtain- 
ing her consent? She may die for the want of 
just such advice as I can give only after seeing 
her. Would not her brother, his eminence the 
cardinal, perhaps recommend her to let me 
visit her once ?” 

“ Thatis anidea,” answered the nun, quickly. 
“My uncle is a man of broad views. I have 
heard it said in Rome. I could write to him 
that Doctor Taddei is unable to come, and 
that a celebrated foreign physician is here—” 

“ Not celebrated,” interrupted Dalrymple, 
with his literal Scotch veracity. 

“What difference can it make?” uttered 
Maria Addolorata, moving hershoulders a little 
impatiently. “He will be the more ready to 
use his influence, for he is much attached to 
my aunt. Then, if he can persuade her, I can 
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send down the gardener to the town for you 
this afternoon. It may not be too late.” 

“TI see that you have some confidence in me,” 
said Dalrymple. “Iam of a newer school than 
Doctor Taddei. If you will follow my direc- 
tions, I will almost promise that her most 
reverend excellency shall not die before to- 
morrow.” 

He smiled now, as he gave the abbess her 
full title, for he began to feel as though he had 
known Maria Addolorata foralong time, though 
he had had only one glimpse of her eyes, just 
when she had raised her head to get a look at 
him through the loophole of the gate. But he 
had not forgotten them, and he felt that he 
knew them. 

“T will do all you tell me,” she answered 
quietly. 

Dalrymple had some English medicines with 
him on histravels, and not knowing what might 
be required of him at the convent, he had 
brought with him a couple of tiny bottles, 

“This when she coughs—-ten drops,” he 
said, handing the bottles to the nun. “ And 
five drops of this once an hour, until her chest 
feels freer.” 

He gave her minute directions, as far as he 
could, about the general treatment of the pa- 
tient, which Maria repeated, and got by heart. 

“T will let you know before twenty-three 
o’clock what the cardinal says to the plan,” 
she said. “In this way you will be able to 
come up by daylight.” 

As Dalrymple took his leave, he held out 
his hand, forgetting that he was in Italy. 

“It is not our custom,” said Maria Addo- 
lorata, thrusting each of her own hands into 
the opposite sleeve. 

But there was nothing cold in her tone. On 
thecontrary, Dalrymple fancied that she was al- 
most on the point of laughing at that moment, 
and he blushed at his awkwardness. But she 
could not see his face. 

“ Your most humble servant,” he said, bow- 
ing to her. 

“Good day, signor doctor,” she answered 
through the open door, as the porteress jingled 
her keys and prepared to follow Dalrymple. 

So he took his departure, not without much 
satisfaction at the result of his first attempt. 


VII. 


Sor Tommaso recovered but slowly, though 
his injuries were of themselves not dangerous. 
His complexion was apoplectic and gouty, he 
was no longer young, and before forty-eight 
hours had gone by his wounds were decidedly 
inflamed, and he had a little fever. At the 
same time he was by no means a courageous 
man, and whenever he felt himself worse he 
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was ready to cry out that he was dead. Besides 
this, he lost his temper several times daily 
with Dalrymple, who resolutely refused to bleed 
him, and he insisted upon eating and drinking 
more than was good for him at a time when, 
if he had been his own patient, he would have 
enforced starvation as necessary to recovery. 

Meanwhile the cardinal had exerted his in- 
fluence with his sister the abbess, and had so 
far succeeded that Dalrymple, who went every 
day to the convent, was now made to stand 
with his back to the abbess’s open door, in or- 
der that he might at least ask her questions, 
and hear her own answers. Many an old Ital- 
ian doctor can tell of even stranger and more 
absurd precautions observed by the nuns of 
those days. As soon as the oral examination 
was over, Maria Addolorata shut the door, 
and came out into the parlor, where Dal- 
rymple finished his visit, prolonging it in con- 
versation with her by every means he could 
devise. 

Though encumbered with a little of the 
Northern shyness, Dalrymple was not diffident. 
There is a great difference between shyness 
and diffidence. Diffidence distrusts itself; shy- 
ness distrusts the mere outward impression 
made on others. At this time Dalrymple had 
no object beyond enjoying the pleasure of 
talking with Maria Addolorata, and no hope 
beyond that of some day seeing her face with- 
out the veil. As for her voice, his present po- 
sition as doctor to the convent made it foolish 
for him to run the risk of being caught listen- 
ing for her songs behind the garden wall. But 
he had not forgotten what Annetta had told 
him, and Maria Addolorata’s soft intonations 
and liquid depths of tone in speaking led 
him to believe that the peasant girl had not 
exaggerated the nun’s gift of singing. 

One day, after he had seen her and talked 
with her more than half a dozen times, he ap- 
proached the subject, merely for the sake of 
conversation, saying that he had been told of 
her beautiful voice by people who had heard 
her across the garden. 

“It is true,” she answered simply; “ I have 
a good voice. But it is forbidden here to sing 
except in church,” she added, with a sigh, 
“and now that my aunt is ill, | would not 
displease her for anything.” 

“ That is natural,” said Dalrymple. “ But 
I would give anything in the world to hear you.” 

“In church you can hear me. The church 
is open on Sundays at the Benediction service. 
We are behind the altar in the choir, of course; 
but perhaps you would know my voice from 
the rest, because it is deeper.” 

“I should know it in a hundred thousand,” 
asseverated the Scotchman, with warmth. 

“ That would be a great many —a whole 
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choir of angels!” And the nun laughed softly, 
as she sometimes did, now that she knew him 
so much better. 

There was something warm and caressing 
in her laughter, short and low as it was, that 
made Dalrymple look at those full white hands 
of hers and wonder whether they might not 
be warm and caressing too. 

“ Will you sing a little louder than the rest 
next Sunday afternoon, Sister Maria?” he 
asked. “TI will be in the church.” 

“ That would be a great sin,” she answered, 
but not very gravely. 

.“ Why?” 

“ Because I should have to be thinking 
about you instead of about the holy service. 
Do you not know that? But nothing is sinful 
according to you Protestants, I suppose. At 
all events, come to the church.” 

“Do you think we are all devils, Sister 
Maria?” asked Dalrymple, with a smile. 

“ More or less.” She laughed again. “ They 
say in the town that you have a compact with 
the devil.” 

“ Do you hear what is said in the town?” 

“Sometimes. The gardener brings the gos- 
sip, and tells it to the cook. Or Sora Nanna 
tells it to me when she brings the linen. There 
are a thousand ways. The people think we 
know nothing because they never see us; but 
we hear all that goes on.” 

Dalrymple said nothing in answer for some 
time. Then he spoke suddenly and rather 
hoarsely. 

“Shall I never see you, Sister Maria?” he 
asked. 

“Me? But you see me every day —” 

“ Yes — but your face, without the veil.” 

Maria Addolorata shook her head. 

“Tt is against all rules,” she answered. 

“Ts it not against all rules that we should sit 
here and make conversation every day for half 
an hour?” 

“ Yes — I suppose it is, But you are here as 
a doctor to take care of my aunt,” she added 
quickly. “That makes it right. You are not a 
man; you are a doctor.” 

“ Oh —I understand.” Dalrymple laughed 
a little. “Then I am never to see your beau- 
tiful face ?” 

“ How do you know it is beautiful, since you 
have never seen it?” 

“ From your beautiful hands,” answered the 
young man, promptly. 

“Oh!” Maria Addolorata glanced at her 
hands, and then, with a movement which might 
have been quicker, concealed them in her 
sleeves. 

“It is a sin to hide what God has made beau- 
tiful,” said Dalrymple. 

“Tf I have anything about me that is beau- 
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tiful, it is for God’s glory that I hide it,” an- 
swered Maria, with real gravity this time. 

Dalrymple understood that he had gone a 
little too far, though he did not exactly regret 
it, for the next words she spoke showed him 
that she was not really offended. Nevertheless, 
in order to exhibit a proper amount of contri- 
tion, he took his leave with a little more for- 
mality than usual on this particular occasion. 
Possibly she was willing to show that she for- 
gave him, for she hesitated a moment just be- 
fore opening the door, and then, to his great 
surprise, held out her hand to him. 

“Tt is your custom,” she said, just touching 
his eagerly outstretched fingers. “ But you must 
not look at it,” she added, drawing it back 
quickly, and hiding it in hersleeve, with another 
low laugh. And she began to shut the door 
almost before he had quite gone through. 

Dalrymple walked more slowly on that day, 
as he descended through the steep and narrow 
streets, and though he was sure-footed by na- 
ture and habit, he almost stumbled once or 
twice on his way down, because, somehow, 
though his eyes looked toward his feet, he did 
not see exactly where he was going. 

There is no necessity for analyzing his sen- 
sations. It is enough to say at once that he was 
beginning to be really in love with Maria 
Addolorata, and that he denied the fact to him- 
self stoutly, though it forced itself upon him 
with every step which took him farther from 
the convent. He felt on that day a strong pre- 
monitory symptom in the shape of a logical 
objection, as it were, to his returning again to 
see the nun. The objection was the evident 
and total futility of the almost intimate inter- 
course into which the two were gliding. The 
day must soon come when the abbess would 
no longer need his assistance. In all probabil- 
ity she would recover, for the more alarming 
symptoms had disappeared, and she showed 
signs of regaining her strength by slow degrees. 
It was quite clear to Dalrymple that, after her 
ultimate recovery, his chance of seeing and talk- 
ing with Maria Addolorata would be gone for- 
ever. Sor Tommaso, indeed, recovered but 
slowly. Of the two his case was the worse, for 
fever had set in on the third day, and had not 
left him yet, so that he assured Dalrymple al- 
most hourly that his last moment was at hand. 
But he also was sure to get well, in the Scotch- 
man’s opinion, and the latter knew well enough 
that his own temporary privileges as physician 
to the convent would be withdrawn from him 
as soon as the Subiaco doctor should be able 
to climb the hill. 

It was all, therefore, but a brief incident in 
his life, which could not possibly have any con- 
tinuation hereafter. He tried in vain to form 
plans and create reasons for seeing Maria Ad- 
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dolorata even once a month for some time to 
come, but his ingenuity failed him altogether, 
and he grew angry with himself for desiring 
what was manifestly impossible. 

With true masculine inconsequence, so soon 
as he was displeased with himself he visited his 
displeasure upon the object that attracted him, 
and on the earliest possible occasion, on their 
very next meeting. He assumed an air of cold- 
ness and reserve such as he had certainly not 
thought necessary to put on at his first visit, 
Almost without any preliminary words of cour- 
tesy, and without any attempt to prolong the 
short conversation which always took place be- 
fore he was made to stand with his back to the 
abbess’s open door, he coldly inquired about 
the good lady’s condition during the past night, 
and made one or two observations thereon with 
a brevity almost amounting to curtness. 

Maria Addolorata was surprised ; but as her 
face was covered, and her hands were quietly 
folded before her, Dalrymple could not see that 
his behavior had any effect upon her. She did 
not answer his last remark at all, but quietly 
bowed her head. 

Then followed the usual serio-comic scene, 
during which Dalrymple stood turned away 
from the open door, asking questions of the sick 
woman, and listening attentively for her low- 
spoken answers. To tell the truth, he judged 
of her condition more from the sound of her 
voice than from anything else. He had also 
taught Maria Addolorata how to feel the pulse, 
and she counted the beats while he looked at 
his watch. His chief anxiety was now for the 
action of the heart, which had been weakened 
by a lifetime of unhealthy living, by food in- 
adequate in quality, even when sufficient in 
quantity, by confinement within doors, and lack 
of life-giving sunshine, and by all those many 
causes which tend to reduce the vitality of a 
cloistered nun. 

When the comedy was over, Maria Addo- 
lorata shut the door as usual, and she and Dal- 
rymple were alone together in the abbess’s 
parlor, as they were every day. The abbess 
herself could hear that they were talking, but 
she naturally supposed that they were discuss- 
ing the details of her condition; and as she felt 
that she was really recovering, so far as she 
could judge, and as almost every day, after 
Dalrymple had gone, Maria Addolorata had 
some new direction of his to carry out, the l- 
der lady’s suspicions were not aroused. On 
the contrary, her confidence in the Scotch doc- 
tor grew from day to day; and in the long 
hours during which she lay thinking over her 
state and its circumstances, she made plans for 
his conversion, in which her brother the car- 
dinal bore a principal part. She was grateful 
to Dalrymple, and it seemed to her that the 
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most proper way of showing her gratitude 
would be to save his soul, a point of view un- 
usual in the ordinary relations of life. 

On this particular day Maria Addolorata 
shut the door, and came forward into the par- 
lor as usual. As usual, too, she sat down in 
the abbess’s own big easy-chair, expecting that 
Dalrymple would seat himself opposite to her. 
But he remained standing, with the evident 
intention of going away in a few moments. 
He said a few words about the patient, gave 
one or two directions, and then stood in silence 
for a moment. 

Maria Addolorata lifted her head a little, 
but not enough to show him more than an 
inch of her face. 

“ Have I displeased you, signor doctor ?” 
she asked in her deep, warm voice. “ Have I 
not carried out your orders ?” 

“On the contrary,” answered Dalrymple, 
with a stiffness which he resented in himself, 
“it is impossible to be more conscientious than 
you always are.” 

Seeing that he still remained standing, the 
nun rose to her feet, and waited for him to go. 
She believed that she was far too proud to de- 
tain him if he wished to shorten the meeting. 
3ut something hurt her, which she could not 
understand. 

Dalrymple hesitated a moment, and his lips 
parted as though he were about to speak. The 
silence was prolonged only for a moment or 
two. 

“Good morning, Sister Maria Addolorata,” 
he said suddenly, and bowed. 

“ Good morning, signor doctor,’ 
the nun. 

She bent her head very slightly, but a keener 
observer than Dalrymple was just then would 
have noticed that, as she did so, her shoulders 
moved forward a little, as though her breast 
were contracted by some sudden little pain. 
Dalrymple did not see it. He bowed again, 


, 


answered 


(To be continued.) 
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let himself out, and closed the door softly be- 
hind him. 

When he was gone, Maria Addolorata sat 
down in the big easy-chair again, and uncov- 
ered her face, doubling her veil back upon her 
head, and withdrawing the thick folds from 
her chin and mouth. Her features were very 
pale as she sat staring at the sky through the 
window, and her eyes fixed themselves in that 
look which was peculiar to her. Her full white 
hands strained upon each other a little, bring- 
ing the color to the tips of her fingers. During 
some minutes she did not move. Then she 
heard her aunt’s voice calling to her hoarsely. 
She rose at once, and went into the bedroom. 
The abbess’s pale face was very thin and yel- 
low now, as it lay upon the white pillow; the 
coverlet was drawn up to her chin, and a 
grimly carved black crucifix hung directly 
above her head. 

“ The doctor did not stay long to-day,” she 
said in a hollow tone. 

“ No, mother,” answered the young nun. 
“ He thinks youare doing very well. He wishes 
you to eat a wing of roast chicken.” 

“Tf I could have a little salad,” said the ab- 
bess. “ Maria,” she added suddenly, “ you are 
careful to keep your face covered when you 
are in the next room, are you not?” 

“ Always.” 

“You generally do not raise your veil until 
you come into this room, after the doctor is 
gone,” said the elder lady, 

“ He went so soon to-day,” answered Maria 
Addolorata, with perfectly innocent truth. “I 
stayed a moment in the parlor, thinking over 
his directions, and I lifted my veil when I was 
alone. It is close to-day.” 

“ Go into the garden, and walk a little,” said 
theabbess. “ It willdo you good. Youare pale.” 

If she had felt even a faint uneasiness about 
her niece’s conduct, it was removed by the 
latter’s manner. 

F. Marion Crawford. 
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% HAT has science to do with re- 
ligion ? This is a question often 
asked, and by none more fre- 
quently than by men of science 
themselves. Yet we have all 

. heard and read and thought 
much about the “conflict of religion and sci- 
ence,” and however we may have settled the 
matter in our own minds, there can be little 
doubt that there is still a ‘‘ conflict,” and that 
this conflict has had, and still has, much to do 
with the religious belief of many. 


If proof were needed of this, it is readily 
furnished by Professor Huxley’s essay, “ The 
Lights of the Church and the Light of Science.” 


It is indeed [he says] probable that the propor- 
tional number of those who will distinctly profess 
their belief in the transubstantiation of Lot’s wife, 
and the anticipatory experience of sub-marine 
navigation by Jonah ; in water standing fathoms 
deep on the side of a declivity without anything 
to hold it up; and in devils who enter swine, will 
not increase. But neither is there ground for 
much hope that the proportion of those who cast 
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aside these fictions, and adopt the consequence 
of that repudiation, are, for some generations, 
likely to constitute a majority. Our age is an age 
ofcompromises. The present and the near future 
seem given over to those happily, if curiously, 
constituted people who see as little difficulty in 
throwing aside any amount of post-Abrahamic 
scriptural narrative, as the authors of ‘‘ Lux 
Mundi” see in sacrificing the pre-Abrahamic sto- 
ries; and having distilled away every inconve- 
nient matter of fact in Christian history, continue 
to pay divine honors to the residue. 

There really seems to be no reason why the 
next generation should not listen to a Bampton 
lecture modeled upon that addressed to the last : 

*““Time was —and that not very long ago— 
when all the relations of biblical authors concern- 
ing the old world were received with a ready 
belief; and an unreasoning and uncritical faith 
accepted with equal satisfaction the narrative of 
the captivity and the doings of Moses at the court 
of Pharaoh, the account of the apostolic meet- 
ing in the ‘ Epistle to the Galatians,’ and of the 
fabrication of Eve. We can most of us remember 
when, in this country, the whole story of Exodus, 
and even the legend of Jonah, were seriously 
placed before boys as history, and discoursed of 
in as dogmatic a tone as the tale of Agincourt or 
the history of the Norman Conquest. 

‘** But all this is now changed. The last cen- 
tury has seen the growth of scientific criticism to 
its full length. The whole world of history has 
been revolutionized, and the mythology which em- 
barrassed earnest Christians has vanished as an 
evil mist, the lifting of which has only more fully 
revealed the lineaments of infallible truth. No 
longer in contact with fact of anykind, faith stands 
now and forever proudly inaccessible to the at- 
tacks of the infidel.” 


In the preceding sarcasm, the residue, to 
Professor Huxley’s mind, is plainly stated. That 
residue is simply nothing—“ faith no longer 
in contact with fact of any kind.” This, we are 
told, is the result of casting aside certain fic- 
tions, and the necessary “ consequence of that 
repudiation.” That this result is accepted, and 
that this conclusion seems sound to many 
others, are plainly indicated in the literature of 
the day. 

But this conclusion evidently rests upon an 
assumption. That assumption is, that religion 
is based solely upon certain records, and must 
stand or fall with them and their scholastic in- 
terpretation. To invalidate portions of one is 
therefore to destroy utterly the basis of the 
other. 

It would seem worth while, then, to examine 
somewhat closely this assumption. If it hap- 
pens not to be true, the conclusion based upon 
it fails. 

I wish, therefore, to point out that the only 
basis upon which any religion can stand, or has 
a right to stand, is at bottom identical with 
that upon which science rests—viz., the basis 
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of universal experience, the testimony of uni- 
versal consciousness, the result of daily verifi. 
cation. 

This is a basis which science cannot ignore, 
and it is necessary first to consider this claim 
before we can follow Professor Huxley’s argu- 
ment to its conclusion. This is a basis which 
lies outside of the “ relations of biblical authors 
concerning the old world,” and therefore, if 
allowed, it does not follow that to invalidate 
the one is to destroy the other. On the contrary, 
faith still remains in “ contact with fact,” and 
such contact is not impaired simply because 
an added warrant is found in the Scriptures, 
Indeed, it is because of this basis that the Scrip- 
tures exist. We do not accept it because of the 
Scriptures; we accept the Scriptures because 
of it. They are the record of a fact, but they are 
not the fact. 

I wish to point out as briefly as I can the 
bearing of certain facts and conclusions of sci- 
ence upon this issue, which appear to me to 
have much weight, but which I do not find put 
forward in this connection as prominently as I 
think they should be. 

It is admitted as an undoubted fact of sci- 
ence that the universe is so constructed that 
any change of position or arrangement of any 
of its parts must affect the entire system. This 
is indeed but a statement of the law of gravi- 
tation itself. If the motion or position of so 
much as a single particle of matter is changed, 
the motion and position of every atom in the 
universe must be thereby affected. Every one 
will admit this as one of the most certain con- 
clusions of science. 

It is also an admitted fact that within our 
bodies matter itself is subject to mind — moves 
and is moved according to the dictates of mind. 
But since it is already admitted that to change 
the motion or position of even a single atom of 
matter must affect the entire universe, we are 
at once obliged to admit as a necessary con- 
clusion, on the basis of the most certain facts 
of science itself, that the entire universe is so 
constructed that mind not only can, but actually 
does, affect its every part, The action of human 
volition is thus a force in the universe. A com- 
plete survey of the universe must deal with this 
force. 

But everywhere in nature we observe motions 
that are not due to human volition. What 
can we say of such? Evidently we can only 
legitimately conclude, in harmony with what 
we already know, and in terms of the rest of 
our knowledge, that since some of the phenom- 
ena we observe are beyond doubt due to mind, 
and since such mind-action affects the entire 
universe, thereby proving that the universe is 
of such a nature that throughout its whole ex- 
tent mind can and does affect it, therefore, a// 
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the action and motions we observe, whether 
due to human volition or not, must likewise 
be referred by us to the action of mind. This 
is the only conclusion in terms of the rest of 
our knowledge that we can frame. It is the 
direct conclusion from admitted facts. 

We arrive, then, directly from admitted facts, 
at the conclusion that the universe in all its 
parts is the visible manifestation to us of under- 
lying mind, and hence all interpretation by us of 
the phenomena of nature should be guided by the 
assumption of underlying purpose. 

Let us now, as in all scientific work, check this 
conclusion by the consequences of its applica- 
tion. The test of the truth of such a conclusion 
is found in its capacity of explaining and har- 
monizing. Every such explanation and har- 
mony furnishes corroborative proof. This is 
strictly scientific procedure. 

First, then, this view of the universe as the 
manifestation of mind, to which we are directly 
led from the consideration of admitted facts of 
science, accounts for and interprets the idea 
of uniform action in nature, which is the basis 
of all science. When we speak of uniform ac- 
tion we simply assume that in whatever way 
in the past we may have observed the purpose 
which underlies all phenomena to act, if those 
same circumstances are duplicated, we shall 
infallibly observe again the same action. 
What can this mean in terms of will, in terms 
of knowledge and consciousness, but the ex- 
pression of unchanging purpose, acting ever 
and always in accord with the conditions ? To 
change the conditions is to observe new or 
hitherto unobserved action ; to repeat the con- 
ditions is to observe again the same action. In 
that which science calls “law,” therefore, we 
recognize the action of a supreme will of which 
all nature is the visible expression, and that 
which science calls “ uniform action ” is but the 
necessary result of unchanging purpose, acting 
in view of unchanged conditions. Uniformity 
is thus the necessary consequence of that view 
of the universe to which the admitted facts of 
science have directly led us. It is no longer an 
assumption, but a necessary conclusion. 

But, now, regarding the universe, as we are 
forced by these admitted facts of science to 
regard it, as a vast system of related parts in 
which any disturbance, however slight, must 
produce its due effect throughout the whole 
extent, —recognizing, as we are forced to recog- 
nize, man himself as an active agent in produc- 
ing such disturbance,— can we ever find or ever 
expect to find at any two intervals of time strictly 
identical circumstances ? 

Evidently not. Man is not only a result of in- 
fluences, he is a cause of results. He himself 
introduces new conditions. The universe is mo- 
mently affected by his voluntary action. 
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We are thus forced to regard the law of uni- 
formity itself, like the idea of a straight line 
in geometry, as an approximation to an ideal 
limit recognized, rather than a fact of nature 
realized,—as the expression of an ideal state of 
things to which we can more or less closely ap- 
proximate, but which we can never actually 
bring about. The more nearly we duplicate 
the circumstances,—that is, the more nearly 
identical the conditions,—the more nearly we 
obtain the same action. But back of all we 
recognize mind ever acting in accord with pres- 
ent conditions, and we expect uniform action 
only in so far as we can duplicate those con- 
ditions. 

But, as we have seen, conditions can never 
be absolutely duplicated. No two states of the 
universe can ever be precisely alike in all re- 
spects. In so far, then, as conditions must 
vary, we must admit the possibility of a new 
or hitherto unobserved result. 

By this admission we concede at once all 
that has ever been properly claimed for miracle, 
and in view of it we cannot deny the possible 
efficacy of prayer. 

A miracle in this view is simply the unique 
result of unique conditions. But it does not 
contradict uniform action in the least, and it 
is no breach of natural law. It is in harmony 
with the constitution of the universe as we are 
forced to recognize it,—a visible expression of 
that which lies back of all law,— because of 
which law is. It must be established, like any 
phenomena, by evidence. But if so established 
and accepted, it ranks with all natural phe- 
nomena, not as supernatural, but natural, not 
as outside the order of nature, but as included 
in nature. 

We are therefore led to define miracle as an 
effect in nature which, as dependent upon con- 
trolling will and due to the action of that will, 
is as natural in every sense as all other observed 
actions, which are all likewise similarly depen- 
dent; but an effect also, which, in so far as itis 
the result of unique conditions, standsalone among 
other observed effects, and thus emphasizes to us 
the direct action of that divine agency which 
underlies all effects. 

Once admit the possibility of unique condi- 
tions, and science must admit the certainty of 
unique results. 

What we call “natural law” is thus the re- 
sult of purpose acting under duplicated condi- 
tions. What we call “ miracle” can only be the 
result of that same purpose acting in view 
of unique conditions. 

In this view we need not go to the Bible for 
miracles. We find them in the history of the 
earth and man. The beginning of life, the 
origin of consciousness — these are the well es- 
tablished miracles of science. They are natural 
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as the inevitable result ofantecedent conditions; 
they are unique in that those conditions cannot 
be duplicated. As the unique result of unique 
conditions they are miraculous, and yet they 
are strictly natural. 

In full accord with our view, the mysterious 
power of man’s will over matter is the result 
of delegated power. Our consciousness of free- 
dom is justified by the source of that power. 
Man’s mind shares in kind the attributes of the 
supreme mind to which it owes existence. Uni- 
formity of action, freedom, power of causation, 
are the attributes of the supreme will, and in 
a less degree they are also attributes of our 
own. Within certain limits matter obeys our 
behest, even as all matter is subject to mind, 
and we possess conscious personality, free will, 
and causality, as partakers and co-workers with 
mind, through the possession of mind. 

Again, our view alone fills the gap between 
mind and matter, which is otherwise impas- 
sable to science. In the light of our conclusion, 
“persistence of force” resolves itself into exist- 
ence of mind. We start with mind in nature, 
with purpose back of force. We are compelled 
to start thus, as the necessary conclusion from 
admitted facts. 

The same also holds true as to the introduc- 
tion of life and consciousness. No life without 
antecedent life, no consciousness without an- 
tecedent consciousness, no mind without an- 
tecedent mind, become necessary conclusions. 

This view is admitted by Herbert Spencer 
when he says that the universe implies an in- 
finite and eternal energy from which all things 
proceed. Itis recognized by Matthew Armold 
when he speaks of a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness. Such views are the 
direct, unavoidable conclusions from the most 
certainly admitted facts of science, and few, 
if any, representative men of science can to- 
day be found who will deny them, whatever 
their difference upon other points of religious 
belief. 

Finally, our view of the universe as the visi- 
ble expression of mind, to be interpreted by 
us in terms of mind, is practically accepted and 
acted upon in all scientific work. 

Science assumes related phenomena. It deals 
with facts in logical sequence, which are ca- 
pable of interpretation in terms of mind, and 
which therefore bear witness to the existence 
of mind. Science reasons from the known to 
the unknown only by virtue of this assump- 
tion. Thus it predicts and uses analogy, and 
finds even in imagination an aid to the discov- 
ery of relations. It assumes mind so adjusted 
to phenomena that the workings of the one cor- 
respond to the relations of the other. The laws 
of science are thus apprehended ideals — not 
simple statements of facts, but the expression 
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of conclusions from related facts — of the ideal 
limits to which such facts point. 

We may then define science itself as the ver. 
ification of the idealin nature. 

It appeals to experience to verify the ideal, 
It forms logical conclusions, and then appeals 
to experience to justify these conclusions. [t 
is mind following the traces of mind, assuming 
the existence of purpose and relation, and, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, every 
man of science so reasons and so acts. 

Has not our conclusion stood the test of 
verification by the results of its application? 
This corroboration we claim as the result of 
legitimate application of the accepted facts of 
science. Lest we may seem to have come a 
long journey too hastily, let us briefly review 
our steps, and see if they are not direct and 
unavoidable. 

First. We admit that the universe is so 
constructed that any change in any of its parts 
must affect the whole. 

Second. It is known to be a fact that within 
our own organism mind affects matter. 

Mind, then, as manifested in ourselves, af- 
fects the entire universe. 

If, then, mind as manifested in ourselves can 
and does affect the entire universe, and since 
part of the effects we observe are due beyond 
dispute to our own voluntary action, all other 
effects not thus traceable to ourselves must be 
attributed by us to the action of mind also. 

We conclude, then, directly, that the universe 
in all its parts is the visible manifestation to 
us of the action of mind, and all interpreta- 
tion by us of the phenomena of nature should 
be guided by the assumption of purpose. 

We then seek to test this conclusion by the 
consequences of its application, and on every 
hand we find simplification, harmony, corrobo- 
ration. 

We find uniform action at once accounted 
for, and interpreted in terms of mind, as the 
necessary result of unchanging purpose acting 
in view of recurrent or duplicated conditions. 

Then at once the long-standing controversy 
between science and miracle falls into line, and 
we rest solidly in a position which yields all 
that theology claims without opposing any- 
thing which science holds. 

Then the gaps close up between mind and 
matter, life and consciousness. The law of 
biogenesis — of no life without antecedent life 
— receives now its solution in antecedent life, 
and merges itself into the more general ex- 
pression — no mind without antecedent mind, 
no consciousness without antecedent con- 
sciousness, no will without antecedent will, no 
spirit without antecedent spirit. 

In the light of our conclusion the standing 
quarrel between religion and evolution disap- 
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pears from sight. A sentence disposes of it. It 
is no longer a question between divine fore- 
sight and divine interposition. There is seen 
to be no “ interposition ” possible. It is a ques- 
tion simply of divine method. 

Again, consciousness, freedom, causation in 
man, appear as results of delegated power. We 
possess conscious personality, free will, and 
causality as partakers and co-workers with 
mind, through the possession of mind. 

We have seen that our conclusion must be 
accepted and acted upon, consciously or un- 
consciously, in all scientific reasoning, for it 
alone is the basis of that relation between phe- 
nomena without the assumption of which there 
can be no science. Thusis it that science finds 
imagination itself but another name for 


clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood. 


We have seen that law itself is the expression 
of an ideal limit suggested by observation and 
confirmed by experience, and that science is 
thus the verification of the ideal in nature. 

We have also seen that as circumstances, so 
far as man’s will is operative, are never strictly 
identical, not only is the law of uniform action 
the expression of an ideal, not only is the way 
opened for the admission of miracle, but the 
door swings open to the voice of prayer. It, 
and the mind which frames it, are new condi- 
tions. The all-embracing knowledge and pur- 
pose which encompass nature cannot ignore 
such conditions. 

Such is the view of the universe to which we 
are directly conducted by admitted facts of 
science. It is a universe of purpose governed 
by mind, It is not a wreck drifting hither and 
thither, and the sport of chance. It is framed 
in wisdom, instinct with purpose, headed to- 
ward a port— and the hand of a Pilot is at 
the helm, 

Looking back now upon the past history of 
this earth in the light of purpose, what can we 
discern as indicative of that purpose ? 

We see first a vast interplay of force and mat- 
teron a scale surpassing human comprehen- 
sion, passing from inorganic to organic, and 
finally leading up to life and consciousness. 
This life and consciousness appear at the proper 
time in strict accord with antecedent condi- 
tions. There is no breach here of uniform ac- 
tion. The same unchanging purpose underlies 
all. If we could now reproduce these condi- 
tions, we should expect again the same action. 
Then, stillin accord with progressive conditions, 
we observe the evolution of mind, emerging at 
last in conscious identity, reason, intelligence, 
and the conviction of freedom. Then come to 
the front self-government, self-denial, self-im- 


provement, moral responsibility, intellectual 
and spiritual development, conscious codper- 
ation of mind with mind as the condition of 
further progress, mind recognizing the work- 
ings of mind, endowed itself with power of 
causation, and consciously coéperating in the 
great plan and therefore working to the same 
end. 

What is that end ? Is it the development of 
the race alone, rising with each generation to 
higher planes of intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment? This is beyond doubt in accord 
with our past history. But this cannot be all. 
Our human lives are like the “ little breezes” 
that 

dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever. 


Earthly civilization, human progress here, even 
the earth itself, are all doomed by science to 
final extinction. A plan founded in purpose, 
and interpreted by reason, must not end by 
contradicting reason. Every step in our pro- 
gress thus far has been in the direction of 
higher life. The last step of all cannot end 
in extinction. Conscious coéperation begun 
here must have a sphere and scope beyond the 
scene of its present earthly activity, or reason 
is stultified. 

And here again, how confirmation and cor- 
roboration stream in on every side! 

What a vast disproportion between the fac- 
ulties of man and his purely physical needs! 
Life in this world has strangely overfitted him 
for this world. His true life begins only when 
he passes outside of physical environment, and 
when the physical laws which have governed 
and shaped thus far his physical development 
are swayed by his own voluntary action into 
channels of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
progress. 

And what corroboration do we find in man’s 
spiritual nature? Born of earth, he raises im- 
ploring hands to heaven. Reason, intellect, 
awe, wonder, imagination, the sense of beauty, 
conscience, justice, love, hope—what a 
mighty equipment is this for an ephemeral life 
of eating, sleeping, and dying! 

Thus we find corroboration on every hand. 
That view of the world which the facts of sci- 
ence demand is in exact accord with every 
requirement of our own nature. Such corrobo- 
ration in a universe governed by mind and 
guided by purpose has convincing significance. 

And now, in such a universe, so constituted, 
what do we find to be man’s individual work ? 
It is not alone to learn the secrets and harness 
the forces of nature to his will, and thus to 
provide for physical wants and desires; for, 
satisfy every physical need and supply every 
bodily want, and only then does he begin to 
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live. Spiritual ends are his pressing, impelling 
powers. He takes part in the progress of the 
race, but his action has, beyond this, an indi- 
vidual result. 

The end ofall, consistent with admitted facts 
of science demanded by the legitimate con- 
clusions from these facts, is the formation, by 
voluntary action, of a personality, of a char- 
acter self-attained by conscious effort, which, 
as it is capable of and does actually codperate 
here through the exercise of reason and will 
with supreme will, may be fit for future devel- 
opment and continued coéperation hereafter. 

This, then, stands out as the end of the whole 
mighty process, as science, looking back upon 
the history of the race in the light of purpose, 
must recognize it: for the race, continued 
progress in spiritual attainment and moral ad- 
vancement; for the individual, self-struggle, 
self-mastery, self-conduct in obedience to law, 
—not compelled but voluntary obedience,— 
conscious coéperation, with the promise of 
continuance of such coéperation sanctioned by 
reason, justice, love, hope, and faith. 

But right here we face a dilemma. How 
can man do this? Here he is, handicapped by 
the very laws of nature which have thus far 
aided him! Heredity is now against him. The 
results of a long and bitter struggle for self-ex- 
istence are his inheritance. Repeated trans- 
gressions of past generations are incorporate 
in his flesh and blood, and all the allurements 
of desire, and all the past history of a race, re- 
enforced by voluntary action and hardened 
into habit, and all the resulting depraved ap- 
petites and passions, are against him. A hard 
warfare truly, and a strange position! Yet who 
believes it hopeless? Who can doubt that here 
lies his battle-ground? No noble heart but 
throws itself into this strife with the conscious- 
ness of thus fulfilling its real destiny, its high- 
est ideals and ambitions, Yet the history of 
the race is a history of defeat, and no man en- 
ters that unequal contest except toacknowledge 
bitterly his own inherent weakness. 


He knows a baseness in his blood 
At such strange war with something good 
He may not do the thing he would. 


He may not do the thing he would! He rec- 
ognizes the good; he is made and meant to pur- 
sue it; he finds his progress and success, his 
hopes and his future, conditioned upon such 
pursuit — and he seems doomed to fail. Civi- 
lization in its highest and best sense, love, pa- 
triotism, human brotherhood, mutual help, the 
relations of the family, spiritual ambitions, the 
hope of continued existence—all demand the 
subordination of self. These are man’s strong- 
est incentives, far more than food or drink,— 
the substance of his ideals,— and yet he falls 


short of his ideals and confesses daily his weak. 
ness. Is not this the experience of every human 
heart ? Is there a man who can rise and deny 
it ? , 

Man, then, needs help from without if the 
plan is to be fulfilled. Without such help the 
entire scheme is futile, and the purpose which 
guides is stultified. As progress has ceased to 
be physical and must now be spiritual, as the 
physical environment has served its end and 
is now become a hindrance, he must expect to 
find, he must find, a spiritual environment, 

It is just here that we find religion claiming 
to supply precisely what we need and must 
have. For spiritual development it claims a 
spiritual environment. It thus appears, not as 
an antagonist of science, not as contradicting, 
but as supplementing, science, in perfect har- 
mony with the rest of our knowledge, and in 
full accord with the purpose which runs through 
the whole plan. Right up to the foot of the 
hill of difficulty science takes us, and then de. 
serts us. Up that weary ascent we must climb, 
and carry with us the heavy burden of the past 
and present. Heavier and heavier the burden 
presses, our feet slip, our breath fails, the bright 
goal just appears to view at the moment when 
despair forbidsattainment. We raise imploring 
hands for help, and, lo! a sweet voice bidding 
us be of good cheer, informing us of our rela- 
tions to that purpose we recognize and would 
fain fulfil, telling us that the help we invoke 
is to be found henceforth in conscious relations 
with the supreme will which governs all. Here, 
we are told, is the spiritual environment we 
need, for lack of which we faint and fall. 

Withoutare light and spiritual influences, the 
necessary environment for the soul in its up- 
ward progress, boundless and free as the sun- 
light, but into the earth-darkened chambers of 
the soul they cannot force their way. The re- 
lation must be self-sought. This, again, is in 
harmony. Man is no longer driven; he must 
choose, must need, must desire, must ask. 
Stretch out the hand in conscious effort, throw 
wide the shutters of the soul,.and the spiritual 
environment is established, the impelling pow- 
ers are with us now as in the past, and still in 
pursuance of the great plan mankind presses 
on and upward, no longer driven, but clinging 
to a Father’s hand, with a Father’s aid to cheer, 
toward the.now certain goal. 

Thus is it that 

Out of darkness come the hands 
That reach through nature, moulding man. 


This, I take it, is the mission and the message 
of religion to man, under whatever garb of doc- 
trine or theology it may be clothed, by what- 
ever voice proclaimed, by whatever books 
recorded, 
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Why should we, or why do we, believe it ? 
Shall it depend upon the literal exactness in mat- 
ters of scientific fact of certain printed records 
called the Scriptures? If so, then indeed to 
invalidate the one is to destroy the other, and 
Professor Huxley’s version of the future Bamp- 
ton lecture may yet be heard. 

It seems to me there can be but one sufficient 
ground for acceptance—a ground which sci- 
ence itself must admit, a basis which science es- 
pecially should be the last to deny: the ground 
and basis of universal human experience. The 
religion which is to stand secure from all as- 
sault, “ proudly inaccessible to the attacks of 
the infidel,” must not be exclusively the reli- 
gion of a book, or a church, or a person. It 
must, above all else, be the experience of a fact 
and the testimony of a life. This is the very 
basis of science itself. We are required to take 
nothing upon authority alone, to accept no- 
thing not sanctioned by experience, to pin no 
faith upon any theory of verbal inspiration, to 
claim no special knowledge of the “ unknow- 
able,” to form no special theories as to the na- 
tureofthe messenger. As to such points, many 
men make many minds. But in any case the 
message itself must first appeal to us all on the 
same ground as any statement in the synthetic 
philosophy. We must accept it upon the same 
ground, because it appeals to reason, and we 
can test it by experience. It is not given asa 
deduction; it is not a system of philosophy. It 
is stated as a fact for all men to verify, and 
which all men can verify at once, without ap- 
paratus, or special training, or rare intellectual 
culture, or exact scholarship. It necessitates 
no theories, conflicts with no results of science, 
requires no laboriously acquired knowledge, 
rests upon no dogmas. It is a message which 
appeals to the acknowledged need and weak- 
ness of every mortal man — as broad ashuman- 
ity, and as comprehensive as it is simple. If it 
is to stand as true, it must stand as a fact of 
human experience and human testimony. On 
such ground science must admit it. If true, it 
is simply the weightiest utterance ever heard 
by man. If true, to be ignorant of it is to miss 
the sublimest relation of human life — that 
which gives purpose and meaning to the whole. 
To ignore it is to be out of touch with the highest 
intellectual and moral development of the race. 

As we have defined science as the verifica- 
tion of the ideal in nature, so now we would 
define religion as the verification of the spiritual 
inhuman life. 

Both, then, have a common basis; both ap- 
peal to the results of experience. Religion in 
this sense can no more be attacked by invali- 
dating portions of the Scriptures than science 
can be impugned by invalidating portions of 
the synthetic philosophy — not so much so, 
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for the latter is achain of reasoning where flaws 
may well exist; the former rests on the basis 
of a simple statement of fact, which invites and 
challenges universal test. 

Religion, then, challenges scientific recog- 
nition upon the very grounds of scientific dem- 
onstration, as the verification by daily expe- 
rience of a fact of daily life — the verification 
of the spiritual in human life and action, even 
as science itself is the verification of the spir- 
itual in nature. The fact of gravitation rests 
upon no firmer basis. The one traces the op- 
eration of mind and purpose in external nature, 
the other experiences the action of this same 
mind and purpose in the conduct of life and in 
the heart of man. It can point to its results in 
the history of the human race, in the progress 
of civilization, in the testimony of individual 
experience and the record of individual lives, 
and demand that science shall account for 
such results. It is not a thing of moods, but 
of experience through action; the faith it de- 
mands is not a body of dogma, but an attitude 
of the spirit. It lays no claim to any special 
knowledge of the unseen world or of this. It 
is not something esoteric or superadded to life, 
but is evolved from life. It is not “an a priori 
theory of the universe,” as Herbert Spencer 
informs us, nor is it “ ethics heightened and lit 
up by emotion,” or “ morality touched by emo- 
tion,” as Matthew Arnold has told us. It is 
more than these, because based upon that which 
lies back of philosophy and ethics and morality. 
It is a fact of daily life, of universal human ex- 
perience, or it is a delusion and a dreaam—a 
dream strangely consonant with all that is high- 
est in human nature, strangely aiding to all that 
is best in human ambition, strangely satisfying 
the yearning of every human heart, strangely 
in accord with the facts of science, and strangely 
necessary in a universe where, without it, a 
wondrous scheme of development in accord 
with purpose ends in purposeless activity and 
total annihilation of the entire result attained. 
What a strange dream is this! 

Now, if we find a thing true, it is but natu- 
ral to have confidence in the book, or the man, 
or the system that tells us of it; but we do not 
therefore first pin our faith to the book, or the 
man, or the system, and then blindly accept 
what they teach us. We find in the Scriptures 
record of what the faith there inculcated can 
do, and has done, for human nature. He who 
proclaims it with such confident utterance 
points in evidence to its results as shown in his 
life. He stands as a great object-lesson, show- 
ing us the future of humanity under its influence. 
That life commands the reverent homage of 
every man; it is an unanswerable appeal to 
fact ; it stands as a prophecy of the future of 
the race. Because the individual experience of 
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millions justifies their belief, do they accept the 
record of that life. 

So long as men and women all over this 
earth can rise up and bear such testimony, so 
long as heart after heart finds its desires ap- 
peased, its longings satisfied, the spiritual help it 
craves and needs, of what avail is it to discuss 
the “ transubstantiation of Lot’s wife,” the “ an- 
ticipatory experience of submarine navigation 
by Jonah,” whether water is or is not in the 
habit of standing “ fathoms deep on the side 
of a declivity without anything to hold it up,” 
or to argue at length about “ devils who enter 
swine”? Are such things as these the real 
ground of such a faith, or do they in any proper 
sense stand or fall with it? Is the necessary 
“consequence of their repudiation” a faith “no 
longer in contact with fact of any kind” ? 

A theology which reflects more or less ac- 
curately the views of nature prevalent at an 
early day is not the proper test of a living fact 
of the past and present. Theology may be, and 
indeed ought to be, profoundly affected by the 
science of the time. It ought, like any other 
science, to be always in close touch with it, 
not a lingering reflection of the past. If it is, 
as it claims to be, a science, it must, like all 
science, find its revelation in man and nature 
alone ; for the Scriptures are not scientific trea- 
tises, and cannot be used as such in the inter- 
ests of any branch of science. The effect of 
scientific work and the influence of scientific 
ideas and method in this direction should be 
welcomed by theology, and, as a matter of fact, 
have been quite widely welcomed. What is the 
so-called “ new theology” buttheacknowledg- 
ment, conscious or unconscious, of the influ- 
ence of science in this respect ? 

Thus we see that faith, instead of being “no 
longer in contact with fact of any kind,” is 
daily coming into line with the known facts of 
nature and man. But however conflicting and 
diverse the views of theology, back of all lies 
the solid fact of human experience. This is the 
basis of religion — the verification of the spirit- 
ual in life. Doctrines of theology, like theo- 
ries of science, have their day, and give place 
to better, but the basis of both is the same. 
Faith is thus not a dream; it is not merely the 
substance of things hoped for: it isthe evidence 
of things unseen. 

And as the theologians differ, so do we all. 
Facts and analogies appeal to different minds 
with varying force and effect. The nature of 
Christ, the inspiration of the scriptures, apos- 
tolic succession, predestination, foreordination 
and election, close communion, transubstanti- 
ation, probation after death, authority and in- 
fallibility — a dust of systems and creeds! It 
must be so, so long as men’s minds are variously 
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constituted. Variety, diversity, conflict of opin. 
ion, there must and always will be. But so 
long as there is a unity back of all this diversity, 
so long as human experience testifies to a spi- 
ritual environment, so long as man makes con. 
scious progress toward his highest ideals by 
conscious coéperation with God, so long asa 
message received, tested, and found to be true 
must stand, whatever the views as to the char. , 
acter and nature of the messenger, just so long 
we have solid common ground, just so long we 
can accept the Scriptures, because in them 
we find the facts of experience. This, then, is 
the residue! And while we hold, as perhaps 
we must ever hold, that our views are the best, 
or our theology is the best, or our baptism is 
the best, or our church government is the best, 
or our apostolic succession is the best, or our 
ordination is the best, or our interpretation of 
Scripture is the best, or our communion is the 
best, or our creed is the best, or our prayer- 
book is the best —let us keep ever in mind 
that back of all, under all, must lie the com- 
mon ground of Christian experience with its 
daily fruitage of Christian effort and Christian 
character ; that if this is not true, the testimony 
of experience is a false guide, the basis of sci- 
ence itself is false, the history of past progress 
is false, the promise of that wondrous life is 
false, the hope of humanity is false, the long- 
ings of the human heart are false, the whole 
vast scheme, founded on purpose, attested by 
uniform action, is a dream — magnificently 
false! Let us, then, hold fast through all dis- 
cussions that vital fact on which religion and 
science must ever rest, viz., the constant, un- 
varying verification of daily experience. 
Science, in the words of President Eliot, 


has thus exalted the idea of God, the greatest 
service which can be rendered to humanity. ... 
In displaying the uniform continuous action of 
unrepenting nature in its march from good to bet- 
ter, science has inevitably directed the attention 
of men to the most glorious attributes of that di- 
vine intelligence which acts through nature with 
the patience of eternity and the.fixity of all-fore- 
seeing wisdom. A hundred lifetimes ago a He- 
brew seer gave utterance to one of the grandest 
thoughts that ever the mind of man conceived. 

. This thought, tender and consoling toward 
human weakness and insignificance as a mother's 
embrace, but sublime also as the starry heights, 
and majestic as the outward sweep of the ages, 
science utters as the sum of all its teaching, the 
sublime result of all its searching and its medita- 
tions, and applies alike to the whole universe and 
to its last atom. ‘‘ The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


The voice that speaks in nature finds respon- 
sive echo in the heart of man. Deep answers 
unto deep. 


Augustus Jay DuBois. 





A NEIGHBOR’S LANDMARK. 
A WINTER STORY WITH A CHRISTMAS ENDING. 


MC; long time to fasten his horse 

@ to the ring in the corner of the 

§ shed; but at last he looked up as 

if it were a matter of no impor- 

tance to him that John Packer 

was coming across the yard. ‘“ Good day,” said 

he; “ good day, John.” And John responded 
by an inexpressive nod. 

“| was goin’ right by, an’ I thought I ’d stop 
an’ see if you want to do anything about them 
old pines 0’ yourn.” 

“T don’t know’s I do, Mr. Ferris,” said John, 
stiffly. 

“ Well, that businessis easy finished,” said the 
contractor, with a careless air and a slight look 
of disappointment. “ Just as you say,sir. You 
was full of it a spell ago, and I kind o’ kep’ the 
matter in mind. It ain’t no plot o’ mine, ’cept 
to oblige you. I don’t want to move my riggin’ 
nowhere for the sake o’ two trees — one tree, you 
might say: there ain’t much o’ anything but 
fire-wood in the sprangly one. I shall end up 
over on the Foss lot next week, an’ then I ’m 
goin’ right up country quick ’s I can, before the 
snow begins to melt.” 

John Packer’s hands were both plunged deep 
into his side pockets, and the contractor did 
not fail to see that he was moving his fingers 
nervously, 

“You don’t want ’em blowin’ down, breakin’ 
allto pieces right onto your grass-land. They’d 
spile pretty near an acre fallin’ in some o’ them 
spring gales. Them old trees is awful brittle. If 
you ’re ever calc’latin’ to sell ’em, now ’s your 
time; the sprangly one ’s goin’ back a’ready. 
They take the goodness all out o’ that part o’ 
your field, anyway,” said Ferris, casting a sly 
glance as he spoke. 

“T don’t know’s I care; I can maintain them 
two trees,” answered Packer, with spirit; but he 
turned and looked away, not at the contractor. 

“Come, I mean business. I’ll tell you what 
I'll do: if you want to trade, I ’ll give you 
seventy-five dollars for them two trees, and it’s 
an awful price. Buyin’ known trees like them’s 
like tradin’ for a tame calf; you’d let your forty- 
acre piece go without no fuss. Don’t mind what 
folks say. They ’re yourn, John; or ain’t they?” 

“ Td just as soon be rid on ’em; they ’ve got 
to come down some time,” said Packer, stung 
by this bold taunt. “I ain’t goin’ to give you 
a present o’ half their value, for all o’ that.” 

“You can’t handle ’em yourself, nor nobody 


else about here ; there ain’t nobody got proper 
riggin’ to handle them butts but me. I ’ve got 
to take ’em down for ye, fur’s I can see,” said 
Ferris, looking sly, and proceeding swiftly from 
persuasion to final arrangements. “It’s some 
like gittin’ a tooth hauled; you kind o’ dread 
it, but when ’t is done you feel like a man. I 
ain’t said nothin’ to nobody, but I hoped you’d 
do what you was a-mind to with your own 
property. You can’t afford to let all that money 
rot away; folks won’t thank ye.” 

“What you goin’ to give for ’em?” asked 
John Packer, impatiently. “ Come, I can’t talk 
all day.” 

“1 ’m a-goin’ to give you seventy-five dol- 
lars in bank-bills,” said the other man, with an 
air of great spirit. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to take it, if you be,” said 
John, turning round, and taking a hasty step or 
two toward the house. As he turned he saw 
the anxious faces of two women at one of the 
kitchen windows, and the blood flew to his 
pinched face. 

“Here, come back here and talk man-fash- 
ion!” shouted the timber-dealer. “You couldn’t 
make no more fuss if I come to seize your farm. 
I ’ll make it eighty, an’ I ’Il tell you jest one 
thing more: if you ’re holdin’ out, thinkin’ I ’Il 
give you more, you can hold out till doomsday.” 

“When ’Il you be over?” said the farmer, 
abruptly ; his hands were clenched now in his 
pockets. The two men stood a little way apart, 
facing eastward, and away from the house. The 
long, wintry fields before them sloped down to 
a wide stretch of marshes covered with ice, and 
dotted here and there with an abandoned hay- 
cock. Beyond was the gray sea less than a mile 
away; the far horizon was like an edge of steel. 
There was a small fishing-boat standing in to- 
ward the shore, and far off were two or three 
coasters. 

“Looks cold, don’t it?” said the contractor. 
“T’ll be over middle o’ the week some time, Mr. 
Packer.” He unfastened his horse, while John 
Packer went to the unsheltered wood-pile and 
began to chop hard at some sour, heavy-look- 
ing pieces of red-oak wood. He stole a look 
at the window, but the two troubled faces had 
disappeared. 

ll. 


LaTER that afternoon John Packer came in 
from the barn ; he had lingered out-of-doors in 
the cold as long as there was any excuse for 
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so doing, and had fed the cattle early, and 
cleared up and laid into a neat pile some fen- 
cing materials and pieces of old boards that had 
been lying in the shed in great confusion since 
before the coming of snow. It wasa dusty, splin- 
tery heap, half worthless, and he had thrown 
some of the broken fence-boards out to the 
wood-pile, and then had stopped to break them 
up for kindlings and to bring them into the back 
kitchen of the house, hoping, yet fearing at every 
turn, to hear the sound of his wife’s voice. Some- 
times the women had to bring in fire-wood them- 
selves, but to-night he filled the great wood-box 
just outside the kitchen door, piling it high with 
green beech and maple, with plenty of dry birch 
and pine, taking pains to select the best and 
straightest sticks, even if he burrowed deep into 
the wood-pile. He broughtthe bushel basketful 
of kindlings last, and set it down with a cheerful 
grunt, having worked himself into good humor 
again; and as he opened the kitchen door, and 
went to hang his great blue mittens behind the 
stove, he wore a self-satisfied and pacificatory 
smile. 

“ There, I don’t want to hear no more about 
the wood-box bein’empty. We’re goin’ to have 
acold night; the air’s full of snow, but ’t won’t 
fall, not till it moderates.” 

The women glanced at him with a sense of 
relief. They had looked forward to his entrance 
in anot unfamiliar mood of surly silence. Every 
time he had thumped down a great armful of 
wood, it had startled them afresh, and their 
timid protest and sense of apprehension had 
increased until they were pale and miserable ; 
the younger woman had been crying. 

“Come, mother, what you goin’ to get me 
for supper?” said the master of the house. 
“7 ’m goin’ over to the Centre to the selec’- 
men’s office to-night. They ’re goin’ to have 
a hearin’ about that new piece o’ road over in 
the Dexter neighborhood.” 

Themotheranddaughterlookedateach other 
with relief and shame; perhaps they had mis- 
taken the timber-contractor’s errand, after all, 
though theirimagination had followedtruthfully 
every step of a bitter bargain, from the windows. 

* Poor father!” said his wife, half uncon- 
sciously. “Yes; I ‘ll get you your supper 
quick’sI can. I forgot about to-night. You'll 
want somethin’ warm before. you ride ’way 
over to the Centre, certain ” ; and she began to 
bustle about, and to bring things out of the 
pantry. She and John Packer had really loved 
each other when they were young, and al- 
though he had done everything he could since 
then that might have made her forget, she al- 
ways remembered instead; she was always 
ready to blame herself, and to find excuse for 
him. “ Do put on your big fur-coat, won’t you, 
John?” she begged eagerly. 


“T ain’t gone yet,” said John, looking again 
at his daughter, who did not look at him. |t 
was not quite dark, and she was bending over 
her sewing, close to the window. The momen. 
tary gleam of hope had faded in her heart: 
her father was too pleasant: she hated him for 
the petty deceit. 

“What are you about there, Lizzie?” he 
asked gaily. “Why don’t you wait till you have 
a light? Get one for your mother: she can’t 
see over there by the table.” 

Lizzie Packer’s ready ears caught a provok- 
ing tone in her father’s voice, but she dropped 
her sewing, and went to get the hand-lamp from 
the high mantelpiece. “ Have you got a match 
in your pocket? You know we ’re all out; | 
found the last thismornin’ in the best room.” She 
stood close beside him while he took a match 
from his waistcoat pocket and gave it to her, 

“T won’t have you leavin’ matches layin’ 
all about the house,” he commanded ; “mice’ll 
get at ’em, and set us afire. You can make up 
some lamplighters out of old letters and things; 
there ’s a lot o’ stuff that might be used up. 
Seems to me lamplighters is gone out 0’ fash- 
ion; they come in very handy.” 

Lizzie did not answer, which was a disap- 
pointment. 

“ Here, you take these I ’ve got in my 
pocket, and that ’ll remind me to buy some 
at the store,” he ended. But Lizzie did not 
come to take them, and when she had waited 
a moment, and turned up the lamp carefully, 
she put it on the table by her mother, and went 
out of the room. The father and mother heard 
her going up-stairs. 

“I do hope she won’t stay up there in the 
cold,” said Mrs. Packer in an outburst of 
anxiety. 

“ What’s shesulkin’ about now ?” demanded 
the father, tipping his chair down emphatically 
on all four legs. The timid woman mustered 
all her bravery. 

“Why, when we saw Mr. Ferris out there 
talkin’ with you, we were frightened for fear 
he was tryin’ to persuade you about the big 
pines. Poor Lizzie got all worked up ; she took 
on and cried like a baby when we saw him go 
off chucklin’ and you stayed out so long. She 
can’t bear the thought o’ touchin’ ’em. And 
then when you come in and spoke about the 
selec’men, we guessed we was all wrong. Per- 
haps Lizzie feels bad about that now. I own 
I had hard feelin’s toward you myself, John.” 
She came toward him with her mixing-spoon 
in her hand ; her face was lovely and hopeful. 
“You see, they ’ve been such landmarks, John,” 
she said, “and our Lizzie ’s got more feelin’ 
about’em than anybody. She wasalways playin’ 
around’em whenshe waslittle; and now there’s 
so much talk about the fishin’ folks countin’ on 
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‘em to get in by theshort channel in bad weather, 
and she don’t want you blamed.” 

« You ’d ought to set her to work, and learnt 
her head to save her heels,” said John Packer, 
grumbling ; and the pale little woman gave a 
heavy sigh, and went back to her work again. 
« That ’s why she ain’t no good now — play- 
in’ out all the time when other girls was made 
to work. Broke you all down, savin’ her,” he 
ended in an aggrieved tone. 

“John, ’t ain’t true, is it?” She faced him 
again in a way that made him quail ; his wife 
was never disrespectful, butshe sometimes faced 
every danger to save him from his own fool- 
ishness. “ Don’t you goand doa thing to make 
everybody hate you. You know what it says 
in the Bible about movin’ a landmark. You ’Il 
get your rights; ’t is just as much your right 
to let the trees stand, and please folks.” 

“Come, come, Mary Hannah!” said John, 
alittle moved in spite of himself. “ Don’t work 
yourself up so. I ain’t told you I was goin’ to 
cut ’em, have 1? Butif I ever do, ’t is because 
I’ve been twitted into it, an’ told they were 
everybody’s trees but mine.” 

He pleased himself at the moment by think- 
ing that he could take back his promise to Fer- 
ris, even if it cost five dollars to do it. Why 
could n’t people leave a man alone? It was 
the women’s faces at the window that had de- 
cided his angry mind, but now they thought it 
all his fault. Ferris would say, “So your wo- 
men-folks persuaded you out of it.” It would 
be no harm to give Ferris a lesson: he had used 
a man’s being excited and worked upon by in- 
terfering neighbors to drive a smart bargain. 
The trees were worth fifty dollars apiece, if 
they were worth a cent. John Packer trans- 
ferred his aggrieved thoughts from his family 
to Ferris himself. Ferris had driven a great 
many sharp bargains ; he had plenty of capital 
behind him, and had taken advantage of the 
hard times, and of more than one man’s distress, 
to buy woodland at far less than its value. 
More than that, he always stripped land to the 
bare skin ; if the very huckleberry bushes and 
ferns had been worth anything to him, he would 
have taken those, insisting upon all or nothing, 
and, regardless of the rights of forestry, he left 
nothing to grow; no sapling-oak or pine stood 
where his hand had been. The pieces of young 
growing woodland that might have made their 
owners rich at some later day were sacrificed 
to his greed of gain. You had to give him half 
your trees to make him give half-price for the 
test. Some men yielded to him out of ignor- 
ance, or avarice for immediate gains, and 
others out of bitter necessity. Once or twice he 
had even brought men to their knees and gained 
his point by involving them in money difficul- 
ties, through buying up their mortgages and 
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notes. He could sell all the wood and timber 
he could buy, and buy so cheap, to larger 
dealers; and a certain builder having given 
him an order for some unusually wide and clear 
pine at a large price, his withering eye had been 
directed toward the landmark trees on John 
Packer’s farm. 


On the road home from the Packer farm 
that winter afternoon Mr. Ferris’s sleigh-bells 
sounded lonely, and nobody was met or over- 
taken to whom he could brag of his success. 
Now and then he looked back with joy to the 
hill behind the Packer house, where the as- 
sailed pine-trees still stood together, superb 
survivors of an earlier growth. The snow was 
white about them now, but in summer they 
stood near the road at the top of a broad field 
which had been won from wild land by genera- 
tion after generation of the Packers. Whatever 
man’s hands have handled, and his thoughts 
have centered in, gives something back to 
man, and becomes charged with his transferred 
life, and brought into relationship. The great 
pines could remember all the Packers, if they 
could remember anything; they were like some 
huge archaic creatures whose thoughts were 
slow and dim. Somany anxious eyes had sought 
these trees from the sea, so many wanderers 
by land had gladly welcomed the far sight of 
them in coming back to the old town, it must 
have been that the great live things felt their 
responsibility aslandmarksand sentinels. How 
could any fisherman find the deep-sea fishing- 
grounds for cod and haddock without bring- 
ing them into range with a certain blue hill 
far inland, or with the steeple of the old church 
on the Wilton road? How could a hurrying 
boat find the short way into harbor before 
a gale without sighting the big trees from 
point to point among the rocky shallows? It 
was a dangerous bit of coast in every way, 
and every fisherman and pleasure-boatman 
knew the pines on Packer’s Hill. As for the 
Packers themselves, the first great adventure for 
a child was toclimb alone to the great pines, and 
to see an astonishing world from beneath their 
shadow; and as themen and women of the fam- 
ily grew old, they sometimes made an effort to 
climb the hill once more in summer weather, to 
sitin the shelter ofthe trees, where the breeze was 
cool, and to think of what had passed, and to 
touch the rough bark with affectionate hands. 
The boys went there when they came home from 
voyages at sea; the girls went there with their 
lovers. The trees were like friends, and whether 
you looked seaward, being in an inland coun- 
try, or whether you looked shoreward, being 
on the sea, there they stood and grew in their 
places, while a worldful of people lived and 
died, and again and again new worldfuls were 
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born and passed away, and still these landmark 
pines lived their long lives, and were green and 
vigorous yet. 

III. 


THERE was a fishing-boat coming into the 
neighboring cove, as has already been said, 
while Ferris and John Packer stood together 
talking in the yard. In this fishing-boat were 
two other men, younger and lighter-hearted, if 
it were only for the reason that neither of them 
had such a store of petty ill deeds and unkind- 
nesses to remember in dark moments. They 
were in an old dory, and there was much ice 
clinging to her, inside and out, as if the fish- 
ers had been out for many hours. There were 
only a few cod lying around in the bottom, al- 
ready stiffened in the icy air. The wind was 
light, and one of the men was rowing with short, 
jerky strokes, to help the sail, while the other 
held the sheet and steered with a spare oar 
that had lost most of its blade. The wind came 
in flaws, chilling, and mischievous in its freaks. 
“ T ain’t goin’ out any more this year,” said the 
younger man, who rowed, giving a great shud- 
der. “ I ain’t goin’ to perish myself for a pinch 
o’ fish like this ”— pushing them with his heavy 
boot. ‘ Generally it ’s some warmer than we 
are gittin’ it now ’way into January. I ’ve got 


a good chance to go into Otis’s shoe-shop; 
Bill Otis was tellin’ me he did n’t know but 
he should go out West to see his uncle’s folks, 


— he done well this last season, lobsterin’,— an’ 
I can have his bench if I want it. I do’ know 
but I may make up some lobster-pots myself, 
evenin’s an’ odd times, and take to lobsterin’ 
another season. I know a few good places that 
Bill Otis ain’t struck ; and then the scarcer lob- 
sters git to be, the more you git for ’em, so now 
a poor ketch ’s ’most better ’n a good one.” 

“ Le’ me take the oars,” said Joe Banks, 
without attempting a reply to such deep eco- 
nomical wisdom. 

“ You hold that sheet light,” grumbled the 
other man, “or these gusts ’ll have us over. 
An’ don’t let that old oar o’ yourn range about 
so. I can’t git no hold o’ the water.” ‘The boat 
lifted suddenly on a wave and sank again in 
the trough, the sail flapped, and a great cold 
splash of salt water came aboard, floating the 
fish to the stern, against Banks’s feet. Chauncey, 
grumbling heartily, began to bail with a square- 
built wooden scoop for which he reached far be- 
hind him in the bow. 

“They say the sea holds its heat longer than 
the land, but I guess summer ’s about over out 
here.” He shivered again as he spoke. “Come, 
le’ ’s say this is the last trip, Joe.” 

Joe looked up at the sky, quite unconcerned. 
“We may have it warmer after we git more 
snow,” he said. “I ’d like to keep on myself 
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until after the first o’ the year, same ’s usual, 
I ’ve got my reasons,” he added. “ But don't 
you go out no more, Chauncey.” 

“What you goin’ to do about them trees o’ 
Packer’s? ” asked Chauncey, suddenly, and not 
without effort. The question had been on his 
mind all the afternoon. “ Old Ferris has laid 
a bet that he ’ll git ’em anyway. I signed the 
paper they ’ve got down to Fox’l Berry’s store 
to the Cove. A number has signed it, but I 
should n’t want to be the one to carry it up to 
Packer. They all want your name, but they ’ve 
got some feelin’ about how you ’re situated, 
Some o’ the boys made me promise to speak to 
you, bein’ ’s we ’re keepin’ together.” 

“You can tell ’em I ’Il sign it,” said Joe 
Banks, flushing a warm, bright color under his 
sea-chilled skin. “ I don’t know what set him 
out to be so poor-behaved. He’s a quick-tem- 
pered man, Packer is, but quick over. I never 
knew him to keep no such a black temper as 
this.” 

“They always say that you can’t drive a 
Packer,” said Chauncey, tugging against the 
uneven waves. “ His mother came o’ that old 
fightin’ stock up to Bolton; ’t was a different 
streak from his father’s folks—they was differ- 
ent-hearted an’ all pleasant. Ferris has done the 
whole mean business. John Packer ’d be mad- 
der ’n he is now if he knowed how Ferris is 
makin’ a toolof him. He got a little too much 
aboard long ago ’s Thanksgivin’ Day, and 
bragged to me an’ another fellow when he was 
balmy how he’d rile up Packer into sellin’ them 
pines, and then he ’d double his money on’em 
up to Boston; he said there wa’ n’t no sucha 
timber pine as that big one left in the State 
that he knows on. Why, ’t is ’most five foot 
through high ’s I can reach,” 

Chauncey stopped rowing a minute, and 
held the oars with one hand while he looked 
over his shoulder. “I should miss them old 
trees,” he said; “they always make me think 
of a married couple. They ain’t no common 
growth, be they, Joe? Everybody knows ’em. 
I bet you if anything happened to one on’em 
t’ other would go an’ die. They say ellums has 
mates, an’ all them big trees.” 

Joe Banks had been looking at the pinesall 
the way in; he had steered by them from point 
to point. Nowhe saw them just over Fish Rock, 
where the surf was whitening, and over the 
group of fish-houses,and began to steer straight 
inshore. The sea was less rough now, and after 
getting well into the shelter of the land he 
drew in his oar. Chauncey could pull the rest 
of the way without it. A sudden change in the 
wind filled the three-cornered sail, and they 
moved faster. 

“ She ’ll make it now, herself, if you ’Il just 
keep her straight, Chauncey; no, ’t wa’ n't 
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nothin’ but a flaw, was it? Guess I’d better help 
ye”: and he leaned on the oar once more, and 
took a steady sight of the familiar harbor marks. 
“We ’re right over one o’ my best lobster 
rocks,” said Chauncey, looking warm-blooded 
and cheerful again. “I ’m satisfied not to be 
no further out; it ’s beginnin’ to snow; see 
them big flakes a-comin’? I ’ll tell the boys 
about your signin’ the paper; I d’ know ’s 
you ’d better resk it, either.” 
‘ «Why not?” said Joe Banks, hastily. “I 
suppose you refer to me an’ Lizzie Packer; but 
she would n’t think no more o’ me for leavin’ 
my name off a proper neighborhood paper, nor 
her father, neither. You git them two pines 
let alone, and I ’ll take care o’ Lizzie. I’ve got 
all the other boats and men to think of besides 
me, an’ I ’ve got some pride anyway. I ain’t 
goin’ to have Bolton folks an’ all on ’em down 
to the Centre twittin’ us, nor twittin’ Packer ; 
he ll turn sour toward everybody the minute 
he does it. I know Packer; he ’s rough and 
ugly, but he ain’t the worst man in town by a 
good sight. Anybody ’d be all worked up to 
go through so much talk, and I’m kind 0’ 
‘fraid this minute his word ’s passed to Ferris 
to have them trees down. But you show him 
the petition; ’t will be kind of formal, and if 
that don’t do no good, I do’ know what will. 


There, you git thesail in while I hold her stiddy, 
Chauncey.” 


IV. 


AFTER a day or two of snow that turned to 
rain, and was followed by warmer weather, 
there came one of the respites which keep up 
New England hearts in December. The short, 
dark days seemed shorter and darker than usual 
that year, but one morning the sky hada look of 
Indian summer, the wind was in the south, and 
the cocks and hens of the Packer farm came 
boldly out into the sunshine, to crow and cackle 
before the barn. It was Friday morning, and 
the next day was the day before Christmas. 

John Packer was always good-tempered 
when the wind was in the south. The milder 
air, which relaxed too much the dispositions of 
less energetic men, and made them depressed 
and worthless, only softened and tempered him 
into reasonableness. As he and his wife and 
daughter sat at breakfast, after he had returned 
from feeding the cattle and horses, he wore a 
pleasant look, and finally leaned back and said 
the warm weather made him feel boyish, and 
he believed that he would take the boat and 
go out fishing. 

“T can haul her out and fix her up for win- 
ter when I git ashore,” he explained. “I ’ve 
been distressed to think it wa’ n’t done before. 
I expect she ’s got some little ice in her now, 
there where she lays just under the edge of Joe 
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Banks’s fish-house. I spoke to Joe, but he said 
she ’d dotill I could git down. No; Ill turn her 
over, and make her snug for winter, and git a 
small boat o’ Joe. I ain’t goin’ out a great ways; 
just so’s I can git a cod or two. I always be- 
gin to think of a piece o’ new fish quick ’s these 
mild days come; feels like the Janooary thaw.” 

“?T would be a good day for you to ride over 
to Bolton, too,” said Mrs. Packer. “ But I ’d 
like to go with you when you go there, an’ 
I ’ve got business here to-day. I ’ve put the 
kettle on some time ago to do a little colorin’. 
We can go to Bolton some day next week.” 

“I’ve got to be here next week,” said 
Packer, ostentatiously; but at this moment 
his heart for the first time completely failed 
him about the agreement with Ferris. The 
south wind had blown round the vane of his de- 
termination. He forgot his wife and daughter, 
laid down his knife and fork, and quite unknown 
to himself began to hang his head. The great 
trees were not so far from the house that he had 
not noticed the sound of the southerly breeze 
in their branches as he came across the yard. 
He knew it as well as he knew the rote of the 
beaches and ledges on that stretch of shore. He 
was meaning, at any rate, to think it over while 
he was out fishing where nobody could bother 
him. He was n’t going to be hindered by a pack 
of folks from doing what he liked with his own; 
but neither was old Ferris going to say what he 
had better do with his own trees. 

“You put me up a bite o’ somethin’ hearty, 
mother,” he made haste to say. “I sha’n’t git 
in till along in the afternoon.” 

“ Ain’t you feelin’ all right, father ?” asked 
Lizzie, looking at him curiously. 

“TI be,” said John Packer, growing stern 
again for the moment. “I feel like a day out 
fishin’, I hope Joe won’t git the start o’ me. 
You seen his small boat go out?” He looked 
up at his daughter, and smiled in a friendly way, 
and went on with his breakfast. It was evi- 
dently one of his pleasant days; he never had 
made such a frank acknowledgment of the lov- 
er’s rights, but he had always liked Joe Banks. 
Lizzie’s cheeks glowed; she gave her mother a 
happy glanceofsatisfaction,and lookedas bright 
as arose. The hard-worked little woman smiled 
back in sympathy. There was a piece of her 
best loaf cake in the round wooden luncheon- 
box that day, and everything else that she 
thought her man would like and that his box 
would hold, but it seemed meager to her gen- 
erous heart even then. The two women affec- 
tionately watched him away down the field-path 
that led to the cove where the fish-houses were. 

All the Wilton farmers near the sea took a 
turn now and then at fishing. They owned 
boats together sometimes, but John Packer had 
always kept a good boat of his own. To-day 
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he had no real desire to find a companion or 
to call for help to launch his craft, but finding 
that Joe Banks was busy in his fish-house, he 
went in to borrow the light dory and a pair 
of oars. Joe seemed singularly unfriendly in 
his manner, a little cold and strange, and went 
on with his work without looking up. Mr. 
Packer made a great effort to be pleasant; the 
south wind gave him even a sense of guilt. 

* Don’t you want to come, Joe?” he said, 
according to ’longshore etiquette; but Joe 
shook his head, and showed no interest what- 
ever. It seemed then as if it would be such 
a good chance to talk over the tree business 
with Joe, and to make him understand there had 
been some reason in it; but John Packer could 
mind his own business as well as any man, and 
so he picked his way over the slippery stones, 
pushed off the dory, stepped in, and was pres- 
ently well outside on his way to Fish Rock. He 
had forgotten to look for any bait until Joe had 
pushed a measure of clams along the bench; 
he remembered it now as he baited his cod- 
lines, sitting in the swaying and lifting boat, 
a mile or two out from shore. He had but 
poor luck; the cold had driven the fish into 
deeper water, and presently he took the oars to 
go farther out, and looking at the land for the 
first time with a consciousness of seeing it, he 
sighted his range, and turned the boat’s head. 
He was still so near land that beyond the 
marshes, which looked narrow from the sea, 
he coukd see his own farm and his neighbors’ 
farms on the hill that sloped gently down; the 
northern point of higher land that sheltered the 
cove and the fish-houses also kept the fury of 
the sea winds from these farms, which faced the 
east and south. The main road came along 
the high ridge at their upper edge, and a lane 
turned off down to the cove ; you could see this 
road for three or four miles when you were as 
far out at sea. The whole piece of country 
most familiar to John Packer lay there spread 
out before him in the morning sunshine. The 
house and barn and corn-house looked like 
children’s playthings ; he made a vow that he 
would get out the lumber that winter for a wood- 
shed; he needed another building, and his 
wood-pile ought to be under cover. His wife 
had always begged him to build a shed ; it was 
hard for a woman to manage with wet wood 
in stormy weather; often-he was away, and 
they never kept a boy or man to help with farm 
work except in summer. “ Joe Banks was terri- 
bly surly about something,” said Mr. Packer to 
himself. But Joe wanted Lizzie. When they 
were married he meant to put an addition to the 
fartherside of the house, and to give Joe a chance 
to come right there. Lizzie’s mother was liable 
to be ailing,and needed her at hand. That eighty 
dollars would come in handy these hard times. 
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John Packer liked to be cross and autocratic, 
and to oppose people; but there was hidden 
somewhere in his heart a warm spot of affec. 
tionateness and desire for approval. When he 
had quarreled for a certain time, he turned 
square about on this instinct as on a pivot, 
The self-love that made him wish torule ended 
in making him wish to please; he could not 
very well bear being disliked. The bully is al- 
ways a coward, but there was a good sound spot 
of right-mindedness, after all, in John Packer's 
gnarly disposition. 

As the thought of the price of his trees 
flitted through John Packer’s mind, it made 
him ashamed instead of pleasing him. He 
rowed harder for some distance, and then 
stopped to loosen the comforter about his neck. 
He looked back at the two pines where they 
stood black and solemn on the distant ridge 
against the sky. From this point of view they 
seemed to have taken a step nearer each other, 
as if each held the other fast with its branches 
in a desperate alliance. The bare, strong stem 
of one, the drooping boughs of the other, were 
indistinguishable, but the trees had a look as 
if they were in trouble. Something made John 
Packer feel sick and dizzy, and blurred his 
eyes so that he could not see them plain; the 
wind had weakened his eyes, and he rubbed 
them with hisroughsleeve. A horror creptover 
him before he understood the reason, but in an- 
other moment his brain knew what his eyes had 
read. Along the ridge road camesomething that 
trailed long and black like a funeral, and he 
sprang to his feet in the dory, and lost his foot- 
ing, then caught at the gunwale, and sat down 
again in despair. It was like the panic of a 
madman, and he cursed and swore at old Fer- 
ris for his sins, with nothing to hear him but 
the busy waves that glistened between him and 
the shore. Ferris had stolen his chance; he was 
coming along with his rigging as fast as he 
could, with his quick French wood-choppers, 
and their sharp saws and stubborn wedges to 
cant the trunks; already he was not far from 
the farm. Old Ferris was geing to set up his 
yellow sawdust-mill there —that was the plan; 
the great trunks were too heavy to handle or 
haul any distance with any trucks or sleds that 
were used nowadays. It would be all over be- 
fore anybody could get ashore to stop them; 
he would risk old Ferris for that. 

Packer began to row with all his might; he 
had left the sail ashore. The oars grew hotat 
the wooden thole-pins,and he pulled and pulled. 
There would be three quarters of a mile to 
run up-hill to the house, and another bit to 
the trees themselves, after he got in. By that 
time the two-man saw, and the wedges, and 
the Frenchmen’s shining axes, might have 
spoiled the landmark pines. “ Lizzie ’s there— 
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she ’ll hold ’em back till I come,” he gasped, 
as he passed Fish Rock. “Oh, Lord! what a 
fool! I ain’t goin’ to have them trees mur- 
dered” ; and he set his teeth hard, and rowed 
with all his might. 

Joe Banks looked out of the little four-paned 
fish-house window, and saw the dory coming, 
and hurried to the door. “ What’s he puttin’ 
in so for?” said he to himself, and looked up 
the coast to see if anything had happened ; the 
house might be on fire. But all the quiet farms 
looked untroubled. “He’s pullin’ at them oars 
as if the devil was after him,” said Joe to him- 
self. “ He could n’t ha’ heard o’ that petition 
they ’re gettin’ up from none of the fish he ’s 
hauled in ; ’t will ’bout set him crazy, but I was 
bound I'd sign it with the rest. The old dory ’s 
jumpin’ right out of waterevery stroke he pulls.” 


Vv. 


THE next night the Packer farm-house stood 
in the winter landscape under the full moon, 
just as it had stood always, with a light in the 
kitchen window, and a plume of smoke above 
the great, square chimney. It was about half- 
past seven o’clock. A group of men were lurk- 
ing at the back of the barn, like robbers, and 
speaking in low tones. Nowand then the horse 
stamped in the barn, or a cowlowed; a dog was 
barking, away over on the next farm, with an 
anxious tone, as if something were happening 
that he could not understand. The sea boomed 
along the shore beyond the marshes ; the men 
could hear the rote of a piece of pebble beach 
a mile or two to the southward ; now and then 
there was a faint tinkle of sleigh-bells. The 
fields looked wide and empty; the unusual 
warmth of the day before had been followed 
by clear cold. Suddenly a straggling company 
of women were seen coming from the next 
house. The men at the barn clapped their 
arms, and one of them, the youngest, danced 
a little to keep himself warm. 

“ Here they all come,” said somebody, and 
at that instant the sound of many sleigh-bells 
grew loud and incessant, and far-away shouts 
and laughtercame along the wind, fainter in the 
hollows and loud on the hills of the uneven 
road. “Heretheycome! I guess you’d better 
go in, Joe; they ’Il want to have lights ready.” 

“She ’ll have a fire all laid for him in the 
fore room,” said the young man ; “that ’s all 
we want. She ’ll be expectin’ you, Joe; go in 
now, and they ’Il think nothin’ of it, bein’ Satur- 
day night. Just you hurry, 0 they ’Il have time 
to light up.” And Joe went. 

“Stop and have some talk with father,” whis- 
pered Lizzie, affectionately, to her lover, as she 
cametomeethim. “He’s all worked up, think- 
ing nobody’ll respect him, an’all that. Tellhim 
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you ’re glad he beat.” And they opened the 
kitchen door. 

“ What ’s all that noise ? ” said John Packer, 
dropping his weekly newspaper, and springing 
out of his chair. He looked paler and thinner 
than he had looked the day before. 

“ What ’s all that noise, Joe?” 

There was a loud sound of bells now, and 
of people cheering. Joe’s throat had a lump 
in it; he knew well enough what it was, and 
could not find his voice to tell. Everybody in 
the neighborhood was coming, and they were 
all cheering as they passed the two old pines. 

“T guess the neighbors mean to give youa 
little party to-night, sir,” said Joe. “I see six 
oreightsleighscomin’ alongtheroad. They’ve 
all heard about it; some o’ the boys that was 
here with the riggin’ went down to the store 
last night, and they was all tellin’ how you stood 
right up to Ferris like a king, an’ drove him. 
You see, they ’re all gratified on account of hay- 
ing you puta stop to Ferris’s tricks about them 
pines,” he repeated. Joe did not dare to look 
at Lizzie or her mother, and in two minutes more 
the room began to fill with people, and John 
Packer, who usually hated company, was shak- 
ing hands hospitably with everybody that came. 


Hatr an hour afterward, Mr. Packer and 
Joe Banks and Joe’s friend Chauncey were 
down cellar together, filling some pitchers from 
the best barrel ofcider. The guests were tramp- 
ing to and fro overhead in the best room ; there 
was a great noise of buzzing talk and laughter. 

“ Come, sir, give us a taste before we go 
up ; it ’s master hot up there,” said Chauncey, 
who was nothing if not convivial ; and the three 
men drank solemnly in turn from the smallest 
of the four pitchers; then Mr. Packer stooped 
again to replenish it. 

“‘ Whatever become o’ that petition ? ” whis- 
pered Chauncey; but Joe Banks gave him a 
warning push with his elbow. “ Wish ye merry 
Christmas !” said Chauncey, unexpectedly, to 
some one who called him from the stairhead. 
He had been king of his Christmas company 
up-stairs, but down here he wasa little ashamed. 

“ Hold that light nearer,” said Mr. Packer. 
“Come, Joe, I ain’t goin’ to hear no more 0’ 
that nonsense about me beatin’ off old Ferris.” 

“Land! there ’s the fiddle,” said Chaun- 
cey. “Le’’s hurry up”; and the three cup- 
bearers hastened back up the cellar-stairs to 
the scene of festivity. 

The two Christmas trees, the landmark pines, 
stood tall and strong on the hill looking down 
at the shining windows of the house. There 
was a sound like a summer wind in their tops; 
the bright moon and the stars were lighting 
them, and all the land and sea, that Christmas 


night. 
Sarah Orne Jewel. 
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r. one might be 
frisked by the mere 
magic of a wish away 
from the vulgar 
scrambling and the 
din and all the heart- 
less impertinence of 
this impatient time, 
back to those ways 
of pleasantness and 
paths of peace which 
were the familiar 
conditions of old 
Maryland, he might 
choose to find himself 
trundling in an antiquated gig through the 
long, dim stretch of woods, and the double 
colonnade of locusts and beeches which formed 
the approach to the “ great house,” and ended 
in the graveled drive that belted the noble 
lawn — from five to seven acres of close, clean 
sward, dotted with firs and cedars, and ter- 
raced from end to end. Here stood the sturdy 
domicile, broad and square, built of bricks 
brought over from England in the ships that 
came for tobacco. It was flanked on each 
hand with offices, and strung out to the very 
edge of the woods with outbuildings —kitch- 
en, dairy, ice-house, overseer’s lodge, and the 
“ quarter” for the dusky colony of slaves. This 
latter might be either a group of cabins or a 
single, spacious tenement of logs or stone, af- 
fording one big sitting-room below, floored 
with earth, and rude dormitories, bunked and 
blanketed, above. On the ground floor the 
negroes loved to lie around the great hearth, 
with their feet to the fire, and to sleep that sleep 
of insouciant beatitude which was broken only 
by the familiar cry of warning: “ Some fool- 
nigger’s heel a-burning!” 

In the distance was the clumsy windmill for 
the grinding of the maze which was presently 
to find itself transformed and famous in coquet- 
ries of johnny-cake and pone, and flapjacks 
flattered with golden butter ; and beyond, be- 
tween the willows by the creek, glimpsed and 
glanced the rippling silver of the bay, with its 
sleepy coves and inlets dotted with canoes and 
barges, and with the slender spars of pungies 
in among the cuddling little isles, where 
Sambo tonged for “eyesheters” in the sun, 
and the larger fisher took his finny treasures 
from the weir. 

* Here was a land flowing with mint-juleps 
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and blooming with delectable damsels. Mis- 
tress Rebecca Lloyd, beautiful and gracious, 
greeted thenew-comer with a winsome courtesy 
on the broad’ piazza, and the grizzled butler, 
who had “toted” his young missus around so 
long that there were still times when he forgot 
himself and called her “ honey,” brought you 
the beguiling beverage on a silver salver en- 
graved with the family arms, and was distressed 
if your straw refused to draw. 

That broad piazza was burned, with the rest 
of the noble house of Wye, on March 13, r78x, 
when a British marauding party looted the 
plantation and the mansion, and carried off 
plate, jewelry, and watches, swords, spurs, 
sashes, and cocked beavers, muffs, turbans, 
and tippets, wigs and embroidered waistcoats, 
plumed hats and cardinals — the whole splen- 
did plunder of brave apparel and dainty bedeck- 
ings. The fair Rebecca has long since been 
choired among the angels, and the grizzled 
butler sleeps with his toes turned up to the 
mint; but when I crossed the lawn one kindly 
day in last December, I was greeted as gra- 
ciously by Rebecca’s later kinswoman, and 
conducted into the great hall, which never 
yet, whether in the parent house or in this, 
was big enough for the hospitalities it has har- 
bored. The grand old manor-house gave its 
body to the flames, but its soul survives in the 
later mansion, where its traditions of courtesy 
and kindness are piously cherished. 

Near the site of the historic domicile, a 
fragment of which still remains, stands the 
beautiful structure, impressive by its proud 
simplicity, which invites the wayfarer to-day 
in the name of eight generations of Maryland 
worthies who have kept house there since Ed- 
ward Lloyd I., the Puritan, in 1668, set up his 
son Philemon to be Lord of the Manor of Wye 
and Master of Wye House—éncunabula ma- 
jorum. The main building of two lofty sto- 
ries, including the hall, drawing-room, parlor, 
dining-room, and chambers, all of noble pro- 
portions, is connected by corridors with one- 
storied wings, in which are the library on one 
side and the domestic offices on the other, pre- 
senting a pleasing fagade of two hundred feet, 
looking out upon thelawn and the leafy avenue, 
and over the woods to Wye River and the bay. 

In the rear of the mansion is the garden 
with its extensive conservatories, once a gayer 
paradise of shrubs and flowers; and behind 
that is the family cemetery, where is gathered 
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the dust of many notable worthies and dames 
of the gentle blood of the Lloyds, marked by 
monuments and somber tablets that are crumb- 
ling now. 

Above a battered shield supported by mor- 
tuary emblems one may read this notable in- 
scription: 

Henrietta Maria Lloyd. 
Shee who now takes her Rest within this Tomb 
Had Rachel’s Face and Leah’s fruitful Womb, 
Abigail’s Wisdom, Lydia’s faithful Heart, 
With Martha’s Care and Mary’s Better part. 
Who died the 21st day of May, 
(Anno) Dom. 1697, aged 50 Years, 
— months, 23 days. 
To whose Memory Richard Bennett dedicates 
this Tomb. 


This lady, honored above many honorable 
women, whose praise, like the burden of an old 
ballad, runs through the records of her descen- 
dants with happy iteration, was the daughter of 
Captain James Neale, who, before coming to 
Maryland in 1666, “ Had lived divers yeares in 
Spain and Portugal, following the trade of 
Merchandize, and likewise was there employed 
by his Majesty of Great Britain (Charles I.) 
and his Royal Highness the Duke of Yorke, 
in several emergent Affairs, as by the Com- 
missions herewith presented may appear.” 

Henrietta Maria was born while her father 
was in foreign service, and was named in honor 
of the queen of Charles I. There is a not im- 
probable tradition that her mother had been 
one of the maids of honor to her Majesty, whose 
ill-fated consort was, at the time of the birth of 
this child, at the mercy of his enemies. 

After the regicide of Charles, seven rings 
were distributed among as many friends of the 
queen — those who had been nearest and dear- 
est to her and to the king. These rings were set 
with astone which presentedon one side the pro- 
file of the king, and on the other a death’s-head 
surmounting a crown and wearing a pointed 
and stellated diadem between the words Gloria 
and Vani/as, while onthe inner side of the circlet 
was traced the legend, Gloria Ang. Emigravit, 
Ja. the 30, 1649. One of these rings was in 
the possession of Horace Walpole at Strawberry 
Hill, a gift to him from Lady Murray Elliott. 
Another hascome down to the Earles of Easton, 
in Maryland, by a succession of inheritances 
through the families of Lloyd and Tilghman, 
from Anna Neale, mother of Henrietta Maria 
Lloyd. 

The present mistress of Wye is the grand- 
daughter of Colonel.John Eager Howard of 
Revolutionary fame, and of Francis Scott Key, 
author of “The Star-Spangled Banner” ; and 
under her gracious administration Wye House 
retains all its external stateliness and beauty, all 
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its social graces, and the renown of its ancient 
hospitality. The traditions of other such noble 
domains have found distinguished representa. 
tives in the Carrolls of My Lady’s Manor and 
Doughoregan, the Calverts of Mount Airy, the 
Goldsboroughs of Myrtle Grove, the T ilghmans 
of The Hermitage, the Ridgelys of Hampton, 
the Hansons of Belmont, and the De Courcys 
of Cheston. 

In Governor Lloyd’s time there was a cer- 
tain steward, or bailiff, at Wye, one Captain An- 
thony of St. Michael’s, at one time master of a 
bay craft in the service of the governor. This 
man was the owner of a likely negro boy who 
escaped from bondage, and by his remark- 
able powers, acquirements, and address became 
known to the world as Frederick Douglass, In 
1881 Mr. Douglass, being then marshal of the 
District of Columbia, was moved to revisit the 
scenes of his childhood and his thrall, and one 
day found himself on the porch of Wye House, 
where he was received by the sons of Colonel 
Lloyd, their father being absent, with that cour- 
tesy which is extended to every stranger who 
finds his way thither. When he had made 
known the motive of his visit, he was conducted 
over the estate, from spot to spot that he remem- 
bered and described with all their childish asso- 
ciations ; here a spring, there a hedge, a lane, a 
field, a tree. He called them by their names, or 
recalled them by some simple incident, and all 
the glowing heart of the man seemed to go out 
to the place as he passed from ghost to ghost as 
ina dream. And thenastrange thing happened; 
standing mute and musing for a while, he said 
slowly and low, as one who talks in his sleep, 
“* Over in them woods was whar me and Mars 
Dan useter trap rabbits.” “ Mars Dan” was the 
governor’s son. Was it the man’s half-playful, 
half-pathetic sense of the grotesque incongru- 
ity of the situation? Or was it glamour ?—all 
the tremendous significance of a phenomenal 
life compacted into the homely reflection and 
phrase of a barefoot “ darky.” 

He plucked flowers from the graves of dead 
Lloyds he had known, and atthe table drank 
to the health of the master of the old house and 
of his children, “that they and their descen- 
dants may worthily maintain the character and 
the fame of their ancestors.” } 

On a tongue of wooded land formed by the 
Glebe and Goldsborough creeks in Talbot 
County, there is a house with a romantic story. 
When, in 1661, Wenlock Christison the Quaker 
was seized by a Puritan mob headed by the 
Rev. Seaborn Cotton, tried, and condemned by 
Governor Endicott to die, pardoned by the king, 
and let off with a flogging at the cart's tail on 
the highway, he found sanctuary in Maryland, 

1 The Hon. John L. Thomas, in the “ Baltimore 
American,” June, 1881. 
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where Lord Baltimore granted him asylum on 
the tongue of land that cools itself in the pleas- 
ant waters of St. Michael’s River— Miles they 
call it now. Here the indomitable Quaker 
abode and prospered, wearing his hat in the 
presence of governors and magistrates, and 
testifying for “ the Truth and the Light” with- 
out fear of clubs or cart-tails. Those easy-going 
Eastern-shoremen actually made him a bur- 
gess, and he and his descendants long dwelt 
in peace in the old brick manor-house, of 
which a fragment still survives. 

In time, by lapse of heirs, the place fell to the 
possession of Richard France, the famous “lot- 
tery king ” of Maryland, who built the turreted 
“Villa” there, and adorned the grounds with 
fountains and winding walks, conservatories 
and garden gods, to the effusive wonder and ad- 
miration of the natives. But Maryland, taking 
up scruples, set her face against lotteries, and 
France for atime coquetted with Delaware, un- 
til Delaware in like manner turned prudish ; 
and the last we hear of the “lottery king” is 
that he had died in a debtor’s prison. 

Then the garden gods fell on their faces, and 
thorns sprang up and choked them, and all 
was desolation and respectability. Again the 
“Villa” waited not in vain; for one day the win- 
dows were opened, exposing all the ghastly gaps 
in their panes, and a strange man, untidy and 
shock-headed, pottered about in the weedy, 
seedy garden, a grim and churlish recluse. But 
negro curiosity, once sharply piqued, is persis- 
tent and penetrating, and forthwith Ethiopia 
began to gossip about the strange man, how 
that he wasa blacksmith from Connecticut, and 
an oracle in local political clubs, one to whom 
“Big Six” was a spell to conjure with, And 
presently the disheveled interloper was joined 
by a bearded and venerable companion, with a 
head like a pear, who lurked and waited behind 
the close gates and the screen of shrubbery. 
Then a furtive yacht, at night in St. Michael’s 
River, took the bearded mystery aboard, and 
was off to the bay and the sea; and the police, 
who went poking about the place a day or 
two later, looked foolish and asked one an- 
other inane conundrums about the cunning 
flitting of Boss Tweed.1 

‘The gentry of colonial Maryland, under the 
rule of the earlier Calverts, lived on the great 
plantations in dwellings that were accessible by 
water. The bay and rivers were almost their 
only highways, and the obliterated little thorp 
of St. Mary’s, founded on the site of an Indian 
village whereof the memory is dear to every 
son of the soil, was their only city. At home 


' My acknowledgments are due to a correspondent 
of the New York “ Evening Post,” who has written 
entertainingly of the ‘‘ Villa” and its inmates. 

* Mr, Frank B. Mayer of Annapolis. 
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they sat on stools and forms, and dined with- 
out forks, cutting their meat with their rapiers. 
But their walls were wainscoted, and their 
chambers comfortably bedded. Tea and cof- 
fee they rarely tasted, and sugar was a luxury, 
but sack and ciderand punch flowed free. Wit- 
ness the facetious instructions of Governor Cal- 
vert to Colonel Price, to bring certain articles 
to Fort St. Inigoe’s for the use of the soldiers : 
“ And upon motion of sack, the said governor 
bade him bring sack, ¢f he found any.” In the 
early records of the province there is more sack 
than Falstaff’s drawer ever scored. The colo- 
nial gentry dispensed ardent spirits at funerals, 
and clinked the sack-cup at christenings ; and 
they affected signet-rings with their leather 
breeches and boot-hose. Cattle-stealing was 
not in fashion ; only a sheriff of Kent was once 
charged with that offense, while a governor of 
Virginia was convicted; neither was there ever 
an execution for witcheraft in the province of 
Maryland. 

While the colonists of New England com- 
monly dispensed with brick and stoneinthe con- 
struction of their snug and friendly domiciles,— 
those yellow colonial mansions which consti- 
tute a feature so characteristic in the Northern 
landscape,—the planters of Maryland and 
Virginia built themselves substantial structures 
of imported brick, and aspired to the archi- 
tectural distinctions of Queen Anne and the 
Georges. One to the manor born,? who has 
written with loving knowledge of these solid 
and sincere old houses, has told of the noble 
joinery of the roof; of the deep, capacious 
window-seats and hearthstones, prodigal of 
space; of great halls that greet you with the 
largest welcome ; of “ stairs that glide rather 
than climb” to the floor above, where is the 
dancing-hall or assembly-room; of carved 
chimney-pieces, paneled wainscoting, and Ital- 
ian cornices; of the later piazzas and porticos 
that came in after the Revolution; and of 
the hip-roofed homes of the burghers of An- 
napolis, with their huddled chimney-stacks 
and low ceilings, their cornered fireplaces and 
dormer-windows, with a multitude of little 
panes in the broad sashes, and the shining 
faces of the brass knockers, so expressive of 
homely kindness ; and without, the arbor and 
the dove-cote, and the prim, box-edged gar- 
den, with its walks so decorous and Dutch- 
like, but gorgeous with lilacs and snowballs, 
hollyhocks and wall-flowers. 

On the broad porch of the manor-house, of 
an afternoon, the planter and his comely dame 
dozed in their rocking-chairs, and young lovers 
cooed in the shade of the vine, while the tall 
clock in the hall ticked with the conscious 
dignity of leisure, and the sideboard in the din- 
ing-room winked and blinked with all its cut- 
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class decanters. The old tide-water plantation 
had long been the domain of prosperity and 
peace : the granary, the meat-house, and the 
meal-cellar were full; there was a horse and gig 
for every guest; pipes and juleps were free ; old 
French brandy could be had for eight shil- 
lings a gallon, and Madeira, port, and sherry 
for five shillings; the four-horse coach still 
jolted and creaked cheerily when the governor 
was to be met at the landing; and in the an- 
cestral graveyard behind the house the “ fam- 
ily” slept comfortable and quiet. When the 
tall clock in the hall struck the time in its 
gentle, slow old way, Time turned over drowsily 
and took another nap, as though he had been 
kindly patted. 

Of Stephen Bordley and John, his younger 
brother, we are sure to hear as often as we 
stir the memory of some Eastern-shoreman of 
colonial stock, and set him to babbling gently 
of old times. 

Stephen Bordley of Annapolis, bachelor and 
lawyer, was in the best sense “a citizen of 
credit and renown”: wealthy, well educated, 
conspicuously influential, an ardent lover of 
the sturdy colony on the Chesapeake, and one 
whose devotion was expressed in acts more 
effectual than glib phrases. His patrimony 
was large, his tastes fastidious, his hospitalities 
princely. When the judges came to dine with 
him, they found it expressly entertaining to ad- 
mire his plate, and his latest acquisitions of 
Holland linen, fine cambric, and wigs; and he 
was ever at his best in writing to his London 
agents for pipes of Madeira and “ casks” of 
champagne and Burgundy. It was fitting and 
decorous that in due time gout should cut 
him short. 

His younger brother, John Beale Bordley, 
whilom prothonotary of Baltimore County, in- 
herited the library and the sideboard, and en- 
larged upon the republican ideas of Stephen. 
He substituted wheat for tobacco in the tillage 
of his broad acres, in high scorn of the Stamp 
Act, and set up a brewery and started a vine- 
yard rather than buy his beer and wines on the 
London docks. “ He ground his own flour in 
his own hand-mills, fired his own brick in his 
own kilns, made his own kersey and linsey- 
woolsey for his servants on his own looms, from 
wool of his own raising; and hackled, spun, 
and wove his own flax. He made his own 
casks to hold his beer and cider, from cedar 
cut in his own woods, and even made his salt 
from Chesapeake water.”! How this self-suf- 
ficient protectionist must have growled and 
groaned when he found himself compelled to 
sen| his sons to Eton because a wholesome 
education was not to be had in the colonies. 
In 1766 he writes to his London correspon- 

1 Scharf: “ History of Maryland.” 
VoL. XLIX.— 32. 
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dent: “ ‘They have a college at Williamsburg 
that spoils many a man; most of their youth 
are turned out in a hurry, with a smattering 
of pretty stuff; and without a solid foundation 
they pertly set themselves up as the standards 
of wit, and what is most impudent, of superior 
judgment.” 
In 1771 he has grown vainglorious : 


We expect to fall off, more and more, from 
using your [English] goods; we are already the 
best people, using our old clothes, and new of our 
own manufacture. They will be coarse, but if we 
add just resentment to necessity, may not a sheep- 
skin make a jubilee coat? 


About that time George Washington was 
writing to his factor in Bristol for saddles, hol- 
sters, and housing; pumps, gaiters, and ruffles, 
for himself, and salmon-colored tabby velvet, 
fine flowered lawn aprons, satin shoes, breast- 
knots, and black masks, for his womenkind. 

John Beale Bordley, on his plantation at 
Joppa, enlarged his estate, cultivated fox-hunt- 
ing, and kept open house. When his brother- 
in-law, Philemon Chew, bequeathed to him the 
half of Wye Island, he set up his home place 
there, and wintered in Annapolis in the dis- 
tinguished company of the Dulanys and Car- 
rolls, the Brices and Johnsons. He was an 
enlightened and prosperous farmer; he had 
made £900 on a single shipment of wheat to 
Barcelona; and Miss Betsey, his sister, who was 
“fond of substantial attire,” adhered to the 
modes of the time, and affected rich silks, bro- 
cades, and lace ruffles, broad Spanish hats, and 
shoes of celestial blue with rose-colored rosettes. 

Bordley entertained in the large, bountiful 
style of an enlightened and independent yeo- 
man. Visitors came, in the free Maryland way, 
in barges and coaches, from all parts of the 
colony,and made themselves at home on Wye 
Island from May to November. There were 
Pacas and Hindmans, Haywards and Cham- 
berlains, Goldsboroughs, Lloyds, and Tilgh- 
mans, and even Brices and Ridouts from the 
western shore of the bay. There were contin- 
ual comings and goings of bateaux and canoes 
with notes of compliment and invitation, and 
“happy thoughts ” of fruits and flowers. One 
would have found endless hair-dressing and 
ruffling in chambers, and toying with sangarees 
and punches in the hall or on the stairs ; tea on 
the lawn, and songs in the porch in the even- 
ing; and riding- and boating-parties, and much 
lunar dalliance, amorous but decorous, in lanes 
and gardens. Nor did the admiring company 
of slaves —house-servants, horse-boys, dog- 
keepers, and boatmen — lack their share of the 
general joy and junketing. 

The Ringgolds of Kent, for more than two 
hundred years conspicuous among the county 
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families of Maryland, distinguished in colonial 
history, and active in the early commerce on 
the Chester, founders of New Yarmouth, pa- 
triots, soldiers, and councilors,—the Ringgolds 
of Chestertown, Huntingfield, and Fountain 
Rock,— maintained with signal pride and pro- 
digality the social traditions of the Eastern 
shore. Theirseveral homes were scenes of con- 
tinual and delightful entertainment; and in race 
week, when the course at Chestertown com- 
peted for the honors with those of Marlborough 
and Annapolis, enthusiastic horsemen of the 
Ringgold name entertained the “ gentlemen 
breeders” of Kent, Queen Anne’s, and Talbot, 
and discussed pedigrees and “events” and 
coming matches for purses and cups. On No- 
vember 24, 1766, “ Yorick” of Virginia and 
“Selim” of Maryland, “the two best horses 
on the continent,” ran on the Chestertown 
course for a purse of one hundred pistoles, sub- 
scribed by gentlemen of Kent. Yorick had 
won seven races, and Selim had never been 
beaten. The race attracted a gallant concourse 
of ladies and gentlemen from all parts of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Delaware, and was won by 
Selim.1 

From 1720 to the breaking out of the Rev- 
olution one might have found bad spelling, bad 
manners, and bad language in the conduct, 
conversation, and correspondence of the colo- 
nists. Education was little better than a tramp, 
and religion, in the garb of the Establishment, 
was a slattern sadly given to drink. The school- 
masters were mainly derived from the class of 
redemptioners and convict servants, for the 
most part a disreputable lot of the hedge-priest 
sort, who had more of Latin and Greek than 
of the humanities or the Ten Commandments. 
In February, 1774, John Hammond advertises: 
“To be sold, a Schoolmaster, an indented ser- 
vant that hath got two years to serve”; and 
among the possible Eugene Arams of Prince 
George’s County in 1754 were “Jeremiah 
Barry’s indented servant, Enoch Magruder’s, 
Samuel Selby’s, and Daniel Wallahorn’s convict 
servants & Thomas Harrison, a convict.” Ed- 
ucation was restricted to classes, and young 
women and girls had but small share init. The 
wealthy planters sent their sons to England to 
be educated, knowing that honors and profits, 
under proprietary patronage, were first of all 
for graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, who 
were familiar with Epsom and Newmarket, and 
confident of the favor of an English governor. 

The gross and groveling pedagogue was the 
natural confrére and crony of the bibulous and 
licentious parson. The former was the crea- 
ture of the vestry, and might be removed, but 
the latter held under the lord proprietary ; the 
vestry might denounce him, the commissary 

1Scharf: “History of Maryland.” 
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of the province under the Bishop of London 
might convict him, but still he held on, for 
his holding was an advowson. 

The clergy of England at that time figured 
as courtiers, political pamphleteers, lawyers, 
usurers, police magistrates, Fleet parsons, fox- 
hunters, umpires at dog-fights and wrestling- 
matches, stewards of county squires, and tools 
of the place-holders — everything but gentle- 
men or decent citizens. Even so early as 1656, 
John Hammond, in his “ Leah and Rachel” 
(Maryland and Virginia), writes : “ Virginia sa- 
voring not handsomely in England, very few 
[clergymen] of good conversation would adven- 
ture thither, as thinking it a Place wherein surely 
the fear of God was not; yet many came, such 
as wore Black Coats and could babble in a pul- 
pit, roar in a tavern, exact from their parish- 
loners, and by their dissoluteness rather destroy 
than feed their flocks.” This indictment ap- 
plies with even more force to the imported 
clergymen of Maryland, where the holder of 
an advowson under Lord Baltimore was ame- 
nable to nothing short of the criminal law. Any 
onewasthought goodenough toservethechurch 
in Maryland, sothata priest’s willingness to emi- 
grate to “the Plantations ” was even regarded 
as a slur upon his character. In 1714 Gov- 
ernor Hart wrote to the Bishop of London: 
“ There are some rectors in Maryland whose 
education and morals are a scandal to their 
profession, and I am amazed how such illiter- 
ate men came to be in Holy Orders”; and 
Dr. Chandler wrote to the bishop in 1753: “It 
would really, my lord, make the ears of a so- 
ber heathen tingle to hear the stories that were 
told me by many serious people of several 
clergymen in the neighborhood of the parish 
where I visited.” 

One of the rarely devout and earnest rectors 
of the colony entertains his bishop with a 
pungent story of an erratic shepherd who had 
just been appointed to the care of a flock: 
“ An Irish vagrant, who h-: strolled from place 
to place on this continent, now in the army, 
now school-teaching, now keeping a public 
house, now marrying, and presently abandon- 
ing his wife, always in debt, always drunk, al- 
ways absconding, he is yet, without any change 
of heart or manners, inducted into holy orders, 
and sent to this province, where he is drunk 
in the pulpit, and behaving otherwise so dis- 
gracefully that finally he flees of his own free 
will.” 

Once, after a wedding at Wye House, a 
servant presented to the officiating priest a sil- 
ver tray containing a goodly number of bright 
guineas, that he might help himself to “wo of 
them, the customary fee. But much generous 
Madeira and Burgundy had enlarged the par- 
son’s conception of his own need and the sur- 
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rounding bounty; so he emptied the spark- 
ling platter into the poke of his black coat. 
“Let your light shine so,” said he; and every- 
body cried, “ Amen!” 

The people of Maryland, led by those able 
and honorable lawyers Stephen Bordley and 
Daniel Dulany, set their faces against “cleri- 
calism,” and against the vestry system, which ex- 
acted fees for marrying and fined a man for not 
marrying, which taxed Catholics and Quakers 
to build chapels, buy glebes, fence churchyards, 
and support lazy parsons who seldom scrupled 
to keep a baptism waiting for a run with the 
hounds, or a death-bed for a cockpit. The 
people dodged and truckled, juggled and lied, 
to evade the “ forty per poll”! which went to 
the clergy; and, giving the slip to the mumbled 
service and the droned sermon, gathered 
gladly to hear those dissenters the Asburys 
and Strawbridges, “ who prayed without book 
and preached without notes, who went on horse- 
back to the people instead of waiting for the 
people to come to them”; who lived on £60 
a year, and scorned fat glebes and advowsons. 

To such exemplary and beneficent worthies 
as Cradock, erudite and earnest among teach- 
ers, and Boucher, devout and intrepid in the 
ranks of the clergy, it must indeed have been 
a thankless task to stem the tidal wave of vice 
and venality that surged into Chesapeake Bay 
from the shores of Britain. ; 

When Mr. John Weems contracted to build 
a certain church in Anne Arundel County, the 
vestry published in an Annapolis paper the 
following notice, which may be accepted as 
sufficient refutation to any charge of libel upon 
the works and ways of the colonial school- 
master : 


Likewise Mr. John Weems has undertaken the 
building of a Breek Church in the sd. Parrish ac- 
cording to the draft of the Plan that was this day 
layd before the Vestry, and is to build the sd. 
Church att fourteen hundred pounds cur, without 
any further Charges to the sd. Parrish in any 
Shape whatever, in case that the Vestry git ann 
Act of Assembly for what Tob. will be wanting 
of the sum that is to build the sd. Church; for 
as they hant Tob. enufe in hand for the finnich- 
ing of the sd. Church. 


And later, in the recorded proceedings of the 
vestry, we are told of 


The tarring of the ruff of the Church with Tarr 
and red oaker, and painting the head of the 
Church three times over with Clouded Blew, 
covering the Ruff of the new vestry house with 
Cypress shyngles, and having new spike-head 
Gatts and tarred Posts and Rales about the 
Churchyard ; also causing diel Posts to be sot up. 


1 The poll-tax, forty pounds of tobacco, for the sup- 
port of the church, 


These churches were not warmed in winter, 
The worshipers sat through the long service 
and sermon, and shivered, after jogging over 
roads unspeakably bad the penitential miles 
that grew longer every Sunday. In the vestry- 
house a glorious fire of logs from the forest 
roared up the great chimney; but the vestry- 
house was detached from the church, and dur- 
ing the service all access to the hospitable 
blaze was forbidden, the key was turned in 
the lock, and no shivering sinner might warm 
himself. An order, posted by the vestry of St. 
James, Anne Arundel County, on January 14, 
1737, provides that 

Whereas sundry persons in time of Divine Ser- 
vice do make a practice of running in and out of 
the church to the fire in the vestry house, to the 
Great Disturbance of the rest of the Congrega- 
tion; for prevention whereof have ordered the 
Sexton that before he tolls the Bell he shall lock 
the vestry house door and desire all to go out, 


The mincing “ exclusiveness”” upon which 


the colonial gentry plumed themselves, that 
fine-drawn distinction of classes which sent the 
tradesman and his wife to the tavern kitchen, 
while the landed gentleman lounged and toped 
in the club-room and the parlor, was not more 
distinctly expressed in wig,,knee-buckles, and 
sword, on the one hand, and leather breeches, 
shag jacket, and staff, on the other, than in the 
man’s place in the congregation and the rank 
of miserable sinners in which he ventured to 
parade himself. There were the rector’s, the 
wardens’, and the vestrymen’s pews, which none 
but those dignitaries or their guests might enter, 
and there were the “ hanging pews,” erected by 
families at their own charge. There were free 
pews for men and for women, and there were 
the appointed places for the slaves. The doors 
of these high-backed pens were locked, and 
intrusion into the seats of others was a misde- 
meanor with corporal punishment attached. 
In December, 1765, the vestry of St. James 
parish took summary measures for the pro- 
tection of pew-holders: 


If any Person shall come into any person’s Pew 
without being asked, such person applying to the 
Churchwardens or Vestrymen, they are to take 
such person who shall so intrude who shall be 
put in the Stocks, which the Vestry agrees that 
a pare of Stocks shall be erected at the church 
for that Purpus. 


‘The somewhat promiscuous character of the 
company who took lease of their long homes 
in the churchyard did not recommend that 
style of sepulture to persons of quality. ‘These 
preferred the family burial-ground, which was 
to be found on every considerable estate— 
an inclosed plot within sight of the “great 
house,” sometimes a corner of the garden or 
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REHEARSING FOR THE MINUET. 
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THE BURIAL OF 


a grove in the angle of a field. Such is the 
small God’s-acre which lodges the generations 
of the Croxalls, hard by the frontier block- 
house of Captain John Risteau the Hugue- 
not, and the colonial church of St. Thomas, 
in Garrison Forest and “ Soldiers’ Delight.” 
Here, on the brow of a wooded eminence, a 
group of altar-tombs marksthe resting-places of 
a race whose first American progenitor came 
from the “ Shakspere country ” two centuries 
ago, and who numbered in the roll of his Eng- 
lish kinfolk that Samuel Croxall, chancellor, 
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FAMILY SERVANT. 


canon, archdeacon, and unblushing pluralist, 
who first “ Englished ” the “ Fables” of A‘sop, 
as well as that Mary Curzon of Croxall Hall, 
Countess of Dorset, and governess to the chil- 
dren of Charles I., upon whom a Roundhead 
parliament conferred the rare distinction of 
entombment in Westminster Abbey, in recog- 
nition of her exemplary virtue, prudence, and 
sagacity, although the earl, her husband, was 
an ardent royalist. 

At the foot of that quiet slope, and among 
the trees, sleep the good and faithful servants 
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of the house, a simple slab of wood recording 
here and there their homely names. 

l'unerals were expensive ; the hearsing and 
inearthing of a person of quality in the middle 
of the eighteenth century was a proceeding 
commonly characterized by features eminently 
social, if not convivial. For the obsequies of 
a gentleman of Baltimore in 1758 the “outfit” 
called for a coffin at £6 16s.; 4 yards of crape 
at £7 3s. 6d.; 32 yards of black tiffany, 
£4 16s.; 51% yards of broadcloth, £6 115. 3d; 
7'. yards of black shalloon, 19s. 3¢.; 614 
yards of linen, £1 135.; 3 dozen pairs of men’s 
black silk gloves, £5 8s.; a dozen pairs of 
women’s black silk gloves, £3 12s.; black silk 
handkerchiefs, calamanco, mohair, and buck- 
ram ribbon; besides 4714 pounds of loaf- 
sugar, 14 dozen eggs, 10 dozen nutmegs, 114 


pounds of allspice, 20 gallons of white wine, 
12 bottles of red wine, and ro gallons of rum. 

There must be no slacking of good cheer 
because a gentleman happened to be a little 
dead; he had known what society expected of 
him when he was in the quick, and his house- 
hold knew what he would expect of them on 
occasions such as this, when the credit of a 
fine old family was at stake. When persons 
of quality did him the honor to escort his 
“rambling remains” to the family mausoleum, 
it was proper to provide against possible pangs 
of thirst that might attend the polite exertion, 
and to lighten the tedium and to cheer the 
gloom with customary beverage; for would 
not his tombstone proclaim him a person of 
quality ? 

In the churchyard of St. Thomas at Garrison 
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Forest a mortuary tablet sacred to the memory 
of a gentleman who was born in Topsham, 
Devonshire, in 1776, celebrates his virtues in 
polite phraseology: “Sincere in friendship, and 
amiable in disposition, he enjoyed the respect 
and esteem of a select acquaintance.” 

A custom which deserved to be perpetuated 
for its possible influence in abating the necrol- 
ogy of a neighborhood required the attending 
physician to march in the funeral procession 
behind the clergyman and in front of the de- 
funct. 

A winsome descendant of that Rev. Thomas 
Cradock, brother of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
who was the first rector of this church in the 
forest, and whose school there became an hon- 
ored seat of learning at which several con- 
spicuous worthies of the province were edu- 
cated, has supplied me with some entertaining 
passages of colonial gossip. 


My grandfather and grandmother were born 
in the same room, married in the same house, and 
died in the room in which they were born. 

At Kingston, in Somerset county, the ances- 
tral home of the Kings, descendants of Sir Robert 
King, who emigrated from Ireland, all the ser- 
vants and slaves wore livery. They drove a coach 
and four with outriders, and my great-grandfather 
took his wife in that style to the White Sulphur 
springs every summer. 

My great-grandfather Carroll was a cousin 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and educated 
with him in France. He became affianced to 
one of the ladies of the King family, who were 
blue Presbyterians. Then there was great outcry 
throughout the county, and bills were posted de- 
nouncing the marriage of a King with a Roman 
Catholic. They were wedded in spite of the up- 
roar, but the children were reared in the mother’s 
faith. 

Here is a letter of January, 1769, written by a 
grand-aunt of my father, and addressed to her 
brother in London. She says he must bring her 
“a riding-hat with a gold band and a brister- 
stone buckle; a cardinal cloak, with ermine skin 
onit; a pattern for a sack of yellow damask; eight 
yards of broad thread lace ; a pair of furred gloves 
and a couple of pair of goloshes.” 

“Susanna West desires that you will bring 
her a seal-skin to her chair [sedan ?], and some 
pewter bassins, and likewise not to forget her 
copper kettle. Catey requests that you will bring 
her a beaver hat like mine —large and stiff in 
the brim.” 

And there is a postscript from another sister: 
“You must bring mea deep blue hunting saddle, 
and four yards and a half of red frieze to make me 
a joseph; and I want a red cloth cardinal, with 
ermine down before.” 


From another source I have a prim little 
letter from a school-girl to her father — a touch- 
ing expression of decorous conflict between filial 
devotion and fashionable deportment. 

VoL. XLIX.— 33. 
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To MR. RICHARD GRAFTON, at Newcastle, 


THESE : 

HONORED SIR: Since my coming up, I have 
entered with Mr. Hacket to improve my Dancing, 
and hope to make such Progress therein as may 
answer the Expence and enable me to appear in 
every Polite Company. 

The Great Desire I have of pleasing you will 
make me the more Assiduous in my undertak- 
ings, and should I arrive to any degree of Perfec- 
tion, it must bé attributed to the Liberal Education 
you bestow upon me. 

I am, with the greatest Respect 
Dear Pappa, 
Your most Dutiful Daughter 
MARY GRAFTON. 


In June, 1746, Mary Grafton married the 
Hon. Walter Dulany, brother of Daniel Du- 
lany the younger, that most accomplished jur- 
ist and advocate, one of his lordship’s council, 
commissary-general, and judge of the Court of 
Admiralty in the province of Maryland. 

Mr. William Eddis, who wrote from Annapo- 
lis at the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, 
describes the quick importation of modes from 
the mother-country as “ astonishing,” and is in- 
clined to believe “ that a new fashion is adopted 
earlier by the polished and affluent American 
than by many opulent persons in the great me- 
tropolis”; he finds but little difference in the 
manners of the wealthy colonist and the wealthy 
Briton. Annapolis, especially, was nothing if 
not modish; and the newest topknot com- 
peted with the newest play for the raptures of 
the Carrolls and the Dulanys, the Bordleys, 
the Brices, and the Ringgolds. 

But after the Revolution, Annapolis suffered 
a collapse, attended with conditions more or 
less comatose. Repose became the approved 
attitude of “ good form,” and weariness and 
scorn the expression of the highest distinction. 
Society said to the aspirant for the honors of 
the club and the assembly: “ Go to the clam, 
thou wriggler! Consider her ways, and be 
wise.” 

The dwellers by the bayside made the water 
their highway, and went from place to place 
in the canoe, the bateau, and the pinnace; but 
for land travel the saddle was most in request, 
and next to that the coach, especially the coach 
with four horses for “people of condition.” 
Long journeys were made in this way, as when 
General Washington came from New York to 
Annapolis to attend the grand ball in his honor 
after the peace. “ He left New York on the 
4th of December,” says Scharf, “and was thir- 
teen days.on the road.” The English-built 
coach or chariot was comparatively common, 
and fifty of them were often in attendance at 
the races of Chestertown or Marlborough. But 
the roads were narrow and bad, and the saddle 
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on a pacing horse afforded the quickest and 
most commodious transit. Brissot de Warville, 
the Girondist, who saw the country after the 
Revolution, scolded at the vile roads and spring- 
less public wagons, while he praised the packet- 
boats. Especially had his churlish republican- 
ism no grace of gallantry for the luxury of the 
ladies, or for their gorgeous gowns, that were 
not only costly, but “ scandalous.” 

Speech and manners were formal and courtly, 
compliments were elaborate, and attire was a 
sort of heraldry, whereby his or her preroga- 
tive and precedence were proclaimed. Costly 
plate and wines, mourning-rings and snuff- 
boxes, swords, cocked hats, wigs, aigrets, and 
breast-knots, were but as bearings and blazonry 
appertaining to the social escutcheon. 

When, in April, 1781, the troops of Lafayette 
straggled through Baltimore, destitute of all 
proper supplies or equipment, and discontented 
almost to the point of general desertion, the 
marquis gave his bond to certain merchants 
of Baltimore for the sum of two thousand 
guineas, to be expended for hats, overalls, 
shirts, and shoes for his men. “ He is also 
bent,” writes the president of the Baltimore 
Board of War, “upon giving the march the 
air of a frolic. His troops will ride on wagons 
and carts from Elkridge Landing to the lim- 
its of this State.” This very Gallic “happy 
thought” was enlarged upon by the ladies of 
Baltimore, who gave a grand ball in honor of 
the marquis at the assembly-rooms, and next 
morning turned the ball-room into a workshop, 
where wives and daughters cut out and made 
up for the troops the materials with which their 
husbands and fathers supplied them. The 
courtly Frenchman, in expressing his thanks 
to these ladies, wrote: “I am proud of my 
obligations to them, not only from a general 
respect to the fair sex, but more particularly 
because I know the accomplishments of those 
to whom I am indebted. I am happy in the 
tie of gratitude that binds me to them.” 

These were the daughters of the pinnace, 
the barge, the sedan-chair and the side-saddle, 
the whist-table and the minuet. Forty years 
later, Mr. John Pendleton Kennedy (he of 
“Swallow Barn” and “ Horseshoe Robinson”) 
addressed himself in complacent banter to a 
new generation, breathing the atmosphere of 
trade, social competition, and uncertainty. 

In Baltimore, before the Revolution, man- 
ners were artless and sincere: the young men 
were manly and constant, and their sweethearts 
ingenuous and confiding; Dick and Cousin 
Betty sat in the front porch in the evening, and 
did their cooing frankly. Old maids were re- 
garded as sad accidents, although weddings 
were prolonged and expensive raptures; the 
company who came to the wedding dinner 


stayed to the late supper; punch flowed jp 
rivulets, and every gentleman kissed the bride. 
Ladies wore large pockets under their gowns, 
and veils were discountenanced except for 
mourning. Stoves were unknown in dwellings 
and churches, four-wheeled coaches were rare, 
and the favorite saddle-nag was a_ pacer, 
As yet folding doors, marble mantels, sofas, 
sideboards, and girandoles were not. Pewter 
plates and dishes were eminently respectable; 
“ China” first came in the form of tea-sets, when 
ladies spoke of “a dish of tea,” and is not 
mentioned in the earlier records; but massive 
trays, bowls, and tankards of silver, glorified 
with heraldic embellishment, were found in the 
cupboards of every good old family. Greetings 
of compliment were written or printed on play- 
ing-cards. Scharf tells of an invitation from 
the “ Juvenile Amicable Society ” printed on 
the back of the deuce of diamonds, requesting 
the pleasure of Miss Cox’s company “at a ball 
to be held at six o’clock Pp. M. at the room 
formerly occupied by the Social Society in 
Lovely lane.” The same fair lady is invited to 
Mr. Curley’s ball on the back of the four of 
spades, and a swell of the period craves “ the 
honor of escorting her” on the appropriate 
surface of the ace of hearts. Gentlemen and 
ladies often rode to balls in full dress on horse- 
back, and a favorite place of assembly was the 
hall that adjoined the Methodist Church in 
Light street, opposite the Fountain Inn, where 
it was not unusual for the voice of a Wesleyan 
hymn to struggle for a hearing above the pro- 
fane strains of a waltz. 

When, in 1790, that bluff and jovial squire, 
Captain Charles Ridgely, completed, in the 
beautiful Dulany valley, his imposing and pic- 
turesque mansion of Hampton (in whose air of 
“sedate repose, stateliness, and regulated or- 
der” the Marquis of Hartington discerned all 
the charm of an old English manor-house, and 
which competes with Doughoregan, the sei- 
gniorial seat of the Carrolls, for the honor of 
being the show-place of Maryland), the con- 
vivial captain called in a company of congenial 
spirits to his house-warming, and there were 
punch and long whist in the attic, led by the 
host, and prayers in the parlor, led by the lady 
of the manor —a conflict of entertainments 
characteristic of the social spirit of the times. 

Within a twelvemonth the captain died, and 
Hampton was inherited by his nephew, Charles 
Carman, who, in compliance with the require- 
ments of the will, adopted the name of Ridgely, 
and became Charles Carman Ridgely — Gen- 
eral, by virtue of his services in the War of 1812, 
and three times governor of the State by choice 
of the people. He married a younger sister of 
the captain’s wife, and became the proud pa- 
rent of eight delectable daughters and three 
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gallant sons, who easily attracted to Hampton 
all that was most admirable in the social life 
of the time, and made the fine old place the 
center of a gay and good-looking bevy of How- 
ards, Carrolls, Catons, Dorseys, and Chews. 
This was the time of the “ Cotton-Cambric 
Club,” a half-serious, half-playful coterie of 
ladies, who eschewed silks and satins, and in- 
trepidly faced the most fashionable entertain- 
ments in simple white muslin — short-waisted 
gowns with long puffed sleeves, partly covering 
the hand. A muslin kerchief, embroidered or 
lace-edged, which might be laid aside when 
plump, fair necks refused to blush unseen, com- 
pleted the capricious costume. Those were the 
dainty damsels who posed at the harp with a 
delicate air, sang the sentimentally insipid dit- 
ties of the time, and cultivated a taste for liter- 
ary “ Keepsakes,” “ Wreaths,” and “ Annuals,” 
ina thin soil of “ Spectator,” “ Rasselas,” “ Eve- 
lina,” and Hannah More. 

Governor Ridgely was ever a fastidious fan- 
cier of horse-flesh, and had a race-track of his 
own at Timonium on the York road, where 
the county fairs are now held. When he died, 
his adjoining plantation of “Epsom” fell to 
the share of his daughter, Mrs. Chew; and a 
tract called “ Cowpens,” in honor of Colonel 
John Eager Howard, who won the field at Eu- 
taw Springs, became the possession of another 
daughter, Mrs. Sophia Howard, who had mar- 
ried a son of the fighting colonel. It is said to 
have been wholly due to the influence of this 
most admirable lady that the governor, at his 
death, manumitted his slaves, excepting only 
those who were too old or too young to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

When the gaffers and gammers of Baltimore 
County entertain one withreminiscences of the 
doughty old governor and the palmy days of 
Hampton, they do not fail to recall the exploits 
of the famous horse “ Postboy,” and to cele- 
brate with fine local pride his last illustrious 
achievement, when in a steeplechase he broke 
his leg at the bars, and “ won on three legs, 
sir.” They had to shoot the plucky fellow where 
helay; but not the least among the cherished 
heirlooms at Hampton is the trophy he be- 
queathed to the governor—the handsome cup, 
with its serpent handles and its domed cover, 
surmounted by a truncated Pegasus. 

At the death of the governor, the home- 
place fell to his second son, John, who stoutly 
maintained its sporting traditions, its fox-hunt- 
ing, racing, and cock-fighting, and the gallant 
four-in-hand. Under the administration of his 
second wife (beautiful, accomplished, and mis- 
tress of the arts of society, whose full-length 
portrait by Sully, representing her at the age 
of fifteen, in Empire gown, standing at her 
harp, is the pride of the noble hall) Hampton 
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became a rendezvous for cavaliers and ladies 
whose names are most conspicuous in the social 
annals of Maryland—such inspiring names as 
may still be seen scratched with the diamond 
of a ring on the quaint panes of the drawing- 
room windows. 

The kitchen of the Eastern-shoreman who 
farmed five hundred or a thousand acres was 
equipped with a fireplace capable of accom- 
modating a stick of oak or hickory four or five 
feet long, a few large and small pots and pans, 
the indispensable Dutch oven for baking the 
famous Maryland biscuit, a biscuit-block on 
which the dough was pounded and kneaded, 
a hominy-mortar, hollowed from a gum log, 
and several boards, two feet long by nine inches 
wide, split from white oak, and shaved thin and 
smooth for the toasting of johnny-cake in front 
of a roaring fire. 

From October to April those easy-going gen- 
try turned their backs on tillage, and found all 
theirjoy in huntingand gunning. By thesingle- 
barreled flint-locks hung on wooden hooks in 
the walls of the hall or the dining-room, one 
might tell off the men and boys in a family, 
while the fox-hounds, water-dogs, and pointers 
that romped in the courtyard were to be 
reckoned with the horses and the guns. When 
the young master mounted his nag and called 
his dogs for a week’s sport in the woods or 
along the watercourses, he took but small 
thought for the roof that should lodge him at 
nightfall, or the supper that might be spread, 
for he knew there was a light in the window 
for him in every house in the county. 

The time-honored usages of the Church and 
the traditions of English rural life outweighed 
the later suggestions of piety or patriotism. 
Thanksgiving Day was unknown, and the 
Fourth of July but lightly regarded; but Easter 
and Whitsuntide were fondly greeted, especially 
by the negro, to whose recreation and entertain- 
ment they were expressly devoted. These were 
the only dates in the calendar the field-hand 
cared to know or to remember, except that 
most glorious of all the inventions of Church or 
society, the Christmas holidays. For these he 
waited the whole round year in faith and 
hope; for these he prayed for the coming of 
the harvest, which brought with it those two 
golden days when the cradler, the binder, and 
the carrier, man, woman, and boy, were paid 
in beautiful money; for these he cultivated 
broom-corn in his little garden-patch, made 
brooms, braided wheat-straw, and wove it into 
hats, trapped the otter, the fox, or the musk- 
rat, and saved the “net proceeds” from the 
sale of all these at the cross-roads store, with 
the foregone conclusion that every penny must 
be spent to make a rousing Christmas in the 
quarter. With extraordinary diligence and 
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cheerfulness he prepared the stacks of Christ- 
mas firing ; with unerring judgment he selected 
the burly backlog, and solemnly soaked it in 
the creek, that in the great chimney-place of 
the dining-room it might show a brave front 
of glowing coals to the merry company, while 
its back remained unscorched for a week at 
least —that rapture-laden sennight of a slave’s 
appointed holiday, which no grudging overseer 
might gainsay. 

At midnight on Christmas -eve there was 
much noisy jubilation, with fusillade of shot- 
guns, in fields and roads ; but the day itself was 
kept at home, with general jollification of the 
family, to which the negroes were admitted. 
Those of the old family servants who might be 
absent for any reason came (long distances, 
perhaps) to wish their masters and mistresses 
a merry Christmas, and to receive in the 
kitchen their gifts of clothing or money, as 
well as the black-glazed jug of rum or gin for 
their own merrymakings in the quarter, and the 
mug of egg-nog or apple-toddy for themselves. 

Every evening of the happy week that fol- 
lowed, those rollicking darkies made the round 
of the plantations, dancing, and singing the 
corn-songs among the cabins and around the 
great house. 


Hooray, hooray, ho! 
Round de corn, Sally ! 

Hooray for all de lubly ladies; 
Round de corn, Sally! 

Dere ’s Master Howard lub Miss Betty ; 
Round de corn, Sally! 

I tell you what, she’s mighty pretty ; 
Round de corn, Sally! 

And den dey mean to lib so lordly ; 
Round de corn, Sally! 

Up at de manor-house at Audley ; 
Round de corn, Sally! 

Dere ’s Master Brent, he lub Miss Susan ; 
Round de corn, Sally! 

He ’clar’ she is de pick and choosin’ ; 
Round de corn, Sally! 

And when dey gains de married station ; 
Round de corn, Sally ! 

He take her to de old plantation ; 
Round de corn, Sally! 


When Remus, Saul, and Cesar, with Dinah, 
Phillis, and Chloe, made the circuit of the 
quarters at Christmastide, they were regaled 
with various succulent viands— chine and 
spare-rib, sausage and crackling, savory sou- 
venirs of the fine art of hog-killing; besides 
coon and corn-pone, possum fat and hominy, 
all consecrated to their comfort and cheer, 
with lusty drafts of cider. Gingerbread and 
boiled chestnuts were dispensed to the dusky 
company, and there was much cracking of wal- 
nuts and roasting of apples. Then the cabin 
floor was cleared for the dance —jig and break- 
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down, pigeon-wing and juba, the latter a char. 
acteristic survival of the aboriginal barbarism, 
delivered with vigorous shouts and cries ang 
shuffling of feet to a rhythmic accompaniment 
of hand-clapping and patting of knees, in me. 
lodious deference to the jigging of a fiddle by 
the light of flaming pine-knots. ; 


Juba up and juba down, 

Juba all aroun’ de town ; 

Sift de meal, and gimme de husk; 

Bake de cake, and gimme de crus’; 

Fry de pork, and gimme de skin; 

Ax me when I’m comin’ ag’in; 
Juba! hi, juba! 


Juba in and juba out, 

Juba, juba, all about ; 

Dinah, stir de possum fat ; 

Can’t you hear de juba pat? 
Juba! 


Meanwhile, in the great ball-room of the 
manor-house the people of quality, “ person- 
ages of the politest gentility,” are demurely 
gliding and teetering in the stately minuet, with 
much courtly curveting and coquettish cajolery 
of dimpled shoulders and bridling of pert and 
pretty necks, while in the ample kitchen of the 
farm-house romping lads and bouncing Bonny- 
bells are atoning for what they lack of the 
courtly and the debonair by superior agility 
and heartiness in the Virginia reel, where gentle 
jokes and chaste kisses are free. 

Behold the land of the terrapin and the pos- 
sum, of the persimmon and the chinquapin, 
of hominy and cymblins, where children are 
“ raised” like tobacco and corn, and where 
babies and bundles are “ toted” — as aforetime 
in England a writ was “ tolted,” which, being 
interpreted, is “carried,” “ removed,” from one 
court to another. 

Once acertain titled personage from the tight 
little island over the sea was entertained by one 
of the social clubs of Baltimore, and after a din- 
ner that left him flushed and dazed, and won- 
dering how such things could be, he gathered 
himself together for conversatidn. Then some 
one asked him how he had been impressed by 
the several American cities he had seen. “1 
was aware,” said his lordship, “that Boston calls 
herself the head of your social system, and I sup- 
pose New York may be regarded as the lungs; 
but now I know that Baltimore is the great and 
glorious stomach that was lost to us forever.” 

Thus much of enlightenment had his lord- 
ship derived from the guide-book and the bill 
of fare; but the club took him in hand, and when 
he embarked for his native land he took with 
him, along with a supply of terrapin-stew and 
club whisky, an edifying impression of certain 
serious inventions and enterprises which Mary- 
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land had found time, between the oysters and 
the cheese, to contribute to the nation’s enlarge- 
ment and prosperity: such as the first natu- 
ralization laws, the first American coloniza- 
jon society, the first public free schools, the 
first formidable system of privateers, the first 
clipper ship, the first iron steamship, the first 
regular line of transatlantic steam service, the 
first great railroad, the first theater, the first Ro- 
man Catholic archbishop and cathedral, the 
first city lighted with gas, the first water-com- 
pany, the first college of dentistry, the first 
daily newspaper, the first use of the telegraph 
by the press for the transmission of a President’s 
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message, the first manufacture of ribbons from 
American silk, the first manufacture of metallic 
pens, the first monument to Washington, and 
the first to Columbus, the national anthem, and 
the first negro minstrel (Dan Rice). 

His lordship is peculiarly qualified to appre- 
ciate the aptness of words uttered by the orator 
of “ Maryland Day” at the imposing Colum- 
bian celebration in Chicago: 

“ Take not as a type of Maryland’s endeavor 
and accomplishment that lone terrapin who 
every now and then raises his melancholy head 
above the water, like the last man in the painting 
of the Deluge.” 

John Williamson Palmer. 


CHRYSALIS. 


MID the quick endeavor to be born, 
The travail out of darkness into light, 
Rife round me everywhere, one vernal morn 
A tiny struggle thwarted drew my sight. 


A little creature in a chrysalis 
Fluttered his wings in vain to win him free ; 
Some gross adhesion glued him fast in this, 
Lately his home, his prison come to be. 


I watched his striving, and I pitied him ; 
Within that little heart swelled large emprise ; 

He longed to leave his lowly dwelling dim, 
And on exultant pinion seek the skies. 


“ He shall accomplish his desire,” I said ; 
“ With but a finger touch from me to part 
The bond that binds the living to the dead, 
He on his upward way forthwith shall start.” 


Alas! I freed him from his thrall too soon; 
He was not ready for the open air; 
He needed yet to bide in his cocoon 
Till the strength grew that could his weight upbear. 


I saw a fledgling destined for the sky, 

Useless his pinions, grovel on the ground, 
Amerced forever of his birthright high, 

And to those feeble, faltering motions bound. 


Musing the tragedy I thus beheld, 
I seemed to see enacted there in small 

The fortune that were mine, were I compelled 
Hence, and my soul not ready all in all! 


William Cleaver Wilkinson. 








AN ERRANT WOOING. 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 


Author of “The Anglomaniacs,” “ Belhaven Tales,” “A Bachelor Maid,” etc. 


Journeys end in lovers meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


I. 





NE day of jocund spring in 
London, the family of Mrs. 
Arden Standish of West 
Thirty-third street, New 
York, found themselves 
dolefully groping about 
their lodgings in May- 
fair, in the yellow dark- 
ness of a morning fog. 

Having recently arrived from the Italian 
lakes, the Standishes had wasted some little 
time as units of the gilded splendor of the Hotel 
Metropole before they unwittingly acted upon 
the injunction laid upon them some months 
before by Lady Watson-Jones,*a baronet’s 
widow with whom they had achieved friend- 
ship at a table d’héte in Rome. 

“In London the big hotels are nasty, and 
the little ones are dear,” this lady had observed, 
while pocketing an orange to carry to her room. 

She was a large, red-faced woman of a seri- 
ous cast of countenance, who habitually wore 
tailor-madetweeds,witha neck-chain and brace- 
lets of Irish bog-oak, and had no scruple in 
supplementing her gray-flaxen hair with a 
frankly brown chignon. 

“Take my advice,” she added impressively : 
“go into lodgings somewhere off Piccadilly. 
Then you won’t have to pay for what you 
don’t eat, and it ’s really the only way I know 
to avoid the Americans.” 

“‘ Mother dear, you are so chicken-spirited!” 
Paulina had let fly, when they regained their 
sitting-room. “ When she said that, you looked 
almost apologetic. Why in the world did n’t 
you answer back, and have it out with the rude 
old thing ?” 

“ What would have been the use? I could 
never have made her understand. And I really 
think they have an idea they ’re compliment- 
ing one when they abuse one’s countrymen.” 

“Oh, I am so tired of being a shining ex- 
ception!” Polly then called out. “I hate to 
be set apart as a person who has escaped con- 
tamination by a miracle.” 

“ If we could only introduce them into our 
homes!” sighed Mrs. Standish. 
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“Oh, mother darling, don’t/” Paulina had 
responded with genuine emotion. 

“There was that earl’s daughter,— I forget 
her name; Mrs. M’Cantle brought her,” mused 
Mrs. Standish, retrospectively ; ‘‘ you remember 
they came to one of my teas —the one when 
Paderewski played. She wore an old astrakhan 
jacket with a white silk muffler—she told me 
nobody in England would believe how well 
we knew how to do such things until they 
came to New York and saw.” 

“She told you! And you smiled and did n't 
rebuke her ?” 

“In one’s own house, Polly ?” 

“Well, you let her go away and say the 
same thing, or worse, to her next entertainer. 
No, mummy dear; you’ve got the most angelic 
temper, and the most optimistic spirit, in the 


world, or you ’d see how these dear English of 

yours lie in wait to be horrid to us Americans. 

The best of them we meet traveling are hardly 

above a little stab or sneer. They ask questions 

about our homes and habits that are as ill-bred 

as they are profoundly ignorant.” 
“ Not so loud, Polly dear. 


These hotel 
walls —” 

“Oh, I don’t mind the walls. I could stand 
it from people who are my equals in culture 
and opportunity. But when it comes to the 
little provincial nobodies! Why, just think 
of our houses, for instance, and the way we 
live, and the pictures, and books, and music, 
and travel we have, or can have for the seek- 
ing, and compare it with what most of them 
have in their narrow lives. ‘It makes me want 
to laugh,” and Polly smiled away her wrath. 

“ T can’t think why you are so—” 

“So what, dear?” 

“T hardly know the word for it. It ’s just 
like your grandpapa, and a little bit like Roger.” 

“You don’t mean patriotic ? Or is it pug- 
nacious ? Have n’t I an Insh ancestor, mo- 
ther? I doso Iong, on these occasions, to step 
out and invite somebody to tread on the tail 
of my coat. And then I catch a glimpse of 
your mild, distressed countenance, and pull 
myself together, and try to be like the statu- 
esque English girls who sit at table beside 
their mamas, and never speak except to ask for 
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the olives, or to admit they have visited a cer- 
tain catacomb, or church, or picture. Never 
mind. My education is progressing. You no- 
ticed how meek I was to Lady Watson-] ones.” 

«When you see English people in their own 
homes, they are quite different.” 

“J hope so, I’m sure.” 

“When your papa and I visited England 
last, we Met with the utmost kindness. I have 
never been able to think of going back there 
without him, until now.” 

“ Well, mother dear, for your sake, in future 
| will submit to be snubbed and then patted 
on the head by all the English we meet. But 
it’s an awfully depressing prospect, and you 
must not expect anything from me but resig- 
nation. If I am outwardly polite, I shall be a 
hollow mockery within.” 

“ Polly, how can you go on so? I mean to 
ask Lady Watson-Jones, to-morrow, if she can 
give us any good addresses in London of places 
where we can lodge. There is one in Cur- 
zon street where the Manhattans always go, 
but that is likely to be full; and Clarges street 
is where your dear papa and I went—I 
could n’t go back there. Paulina, I wish you 
would put down that Baedeker and show some 
interest.” 

“Put down my Baedeker? And yet you 
want me to be like an English girl abroad!” 

At luncheon, on the day following this con- 
versation, Lady Watson-Jones had voluntarily 
resumed her patronage. 

“T ’ve been thinking over places for you to 
stop in London, and there ’s one in Half Moon 
street, where they don’t generally take in Amer- 
icans; but I’m sure there will be no objection 
if you mention my name or Lady Jenkins’s. 
Sir Thomas and Lady Jenkins have been going 
there for the season, for I don’t know how 
many years. This year Lady Jenkins’s leg is 
so bad she ’s quite fearful they may n’t get up 
totown atall. I could really recommend Lady 
Jenkins’s floor. The number of the house has 
popped out of my head, but no wonder, after 
the fright I ’ve just had about leaving my binoc- 
ular in the cab coming back from the Appian 
Way; but I ‘ll look it up for you, and you 
need have no fear but what the landlady will 
bequite civil when she knows’you come through 
me from Lady Jenkins.” 

Some time later, Lady Watson-]J ones, on her 
way to Florence in a second-class compart- 
ment, with a rack full of anomalous bags and 
bundles over her head, had steamed out of the 
Roman station and Paulina’s thoughts. 

The Standishes, taking Venice and Verona 
on the way, had been translated into a world 
of bloom at Cadenabbia, thence through the 
St. Gotthard to Lucerne and Paris, and thus 
to British shores. 
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In addition to her sentimental desire to re- 
visit the scene of a connubial pilgrimage, Mrs. 
Standish had a wish to return to England in 
the hope of providing entertainment for her 
younger child—a boy of fourteen, whose un- 
qualified rebellion against the customs and 
tongues of the Latin races had begun to make 
lier life burdensome. Master William Woodbury 
—so named for an important maternal grand- 
father, still living — was known to his intimates 
as Toodles. A sturdy, manly boy, he had been 
taken from his school and occupations in New 
York, and carried from point to point in the 
Riviera and southern Italy, on the theory that 
it would benefit his throat. A Swiss tutor who 
for a time had looked after Toodles’s educa- 
tion resigned his post, and was gathered, dis- 
couraged, to his fatherland. Masters engaged 
at Nice and Rome had also melted into space. 
“ Toodles is somehow not in sympathy with his 
teachers over here,” it was his mother’s plain- 
tive custom to assert. In plain truth, Toodles’s 
American soul revolted against the divers na- 
tionalities with which his wandering lot was 
cast. He wanted to be back in New York with 
“the fellows,” to hear nothing spoken but his 
own vernacular, and to share in the athletic 
contests of the schools. In his eyes the system 
of life carried on through the medium of what 
he called “ foreign jabber,” was unreal, theat- 
rical, and open to adverse criticism in minutest 
detail. Of much scenery he was aweary, against 
the small parceling of food at foreign tables 
d’héte he protested, and to visiting more 
churches and cathedrals he had taken almost 
violent exception. 

It was in the nature of a compromise with 
Toodles, therefore, that Mrs. Standish regarded 
her present English venture, and, so far, her ex- 
perience of sight-seeing with her son from the 
Hotel Metropole had not proved a success. 
Toodles had ceased to smile, and his distracted 
mother was about returning to New York, when 
she recalled a saying of her late husband: 
“In good London lodgings where they know 
how to cook whitebait, may be found as fair a 
substitute for the comfort of home as a man 
who has been dragged up by the roots can 
ask.” 

The quest for lodgings had lasted several 
days, the pilgrims coming away disconsolate 
from many houses where the exterior, fresh 
with paint, white curtains, brass bells and 
knockers, geraniums and myosotis in window- 
boxes, was belied by gloom and stuffiness 
within. 

How often had they followed the waiter or 
landlady up dark stairways past the pots of 
palms on the landing that could not hide the 
smoke-blackened leads and backs of houses be- 
yond! How often had they stumbled into dull 
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sitting-rooms from which newly washed chintz 
‘failed to banish the smell of bygone dinners, 
and stood listening to the lists of Lords Adol- 
phus and Ladies Gwendoline whose former oc- 
cupancy might have made illustrious, but could 
not deodorize, the quarters! How many bed- 
rooms had they looked into, where the brass 
bedstead, under which the bath-tub lurked, and 
a dressing-table shutting out half the light ofa 
window into which rained smuts from adjoin- 
ing chimneys, offered the only promise of com- 
fort! Let us not blame our wanderers if 
sometimes their thoughts went back to the 
roomy, cheerful house, light in every part, 
temptingly clean and cozy, they had wilfully 
abandoned in Thirty-third street, West. 

When at length they had decided to take 
possession of Mrs. Gsyder’s first floor and two 
upper bedrooms, in Half Moon street, Mrs. 
Standish made the gratifying discovery that 
she was in the stronghold of Lady Jenkins, to 
which she had been warned she could not ob- 
tain entrance without the indorsement of Lady 
Watson-Jones. 

The day after their removal thither had 
dawned through the turbid atmosphere in which 
Polly declared their breakfast by candlelight 
reminded her of the burial of Sir John Moore: 


The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


After the man-servant had disappeared with 
the tea-pot and muffineer, the ladies tried to 
find diversion in scattering about the room the 
bits of embroidery, books, curios, silverware, 
and Alinari photographs indispensable to femi- 
nine installation of the temporary sort. 


” 


“Tt is no use,” exclaimed Paulina; “it is 
darkness visible. When I can’t tell Botticelli’s 
‘ Madonna’ from the ‘ Vision of Ezekiel,’ it ’s 
about time to give up the struggle, and ring for 
lamps.” 

“ Italy was bad enough, but London is just 
rotten,” came in a muffled voice from the vi- 
cinity of the fender. 

“Woodbury, my love,” observed Mrs. Stan- 
dish, addressing a dim image of her offspring in 
the act of poking the fire, “I can’t have you 
using such expressions.” 

“ Hamlet made that remark about the state 
of Denmark, mother,” said Paulina; “and he’s 
been a good deal quoted.” 

* Yes; but Shakspere, you know, is so— 
Woodbury, is there zothing you can think of 
that it would amuse you to do this morning ?” 

* Not a thing,” was:the uncompromising 
answer. 

“T think the fog is lightening a little — the 
man said it would not last — you could go in 
a hansom to Madame Tussaud’s; the Tower 
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is rather far. You would n’t care for Westmin. 
ster Abbey, Woodbury?” This, faintly, prayer. 
fully. 

“If I can have a hansom to myself, withoy 
you or Paulina wanting to shop,” replied Mas. 
ter Standish, ignoring the other propositions, 
“ There is a fellow at the Grand Hotel I know 
that ’s got a cold, and can’t go out. He’sa 
chump we kicked off our foot-ball team last 
year; but he ’s better than nobody—oyer 
here.” 

“ Don’t go without your overcoat, Toodles,” 
cried his mother, fruitlessly, as, with a renewed 
animation, the victim of travel sprang to his 
feet, seized his hat, upset a china shepherdess 
and a vase of spills, fell over the tray-holder, 
and dashed down to the front door, where, 
possessing himself of the butler’s whistle, he 
made a shrill appeal to the outer world for the 
species of vehicle he desired. 

“ It zs decidedly lighter. What a great re- 
sponsibility a boy is, Paulina! I wish, my dear, 
I had the courage to send Woodbury, as | 
should like to do, to a school here. There’s 
one at Cranmorton where Mrs. Stanley Wes- 
ton has her boy, and she’s charmed with it— 
charmed. The boys play cricket with the un- 
der-masters so nicely; and, when their mo- 
thers go there for a visit, they come in to the 
head-master’s drawing-room for such pretty 
littleteas. Butif I mention that to Too—Wood- 
bury, he simply won’t hear of it.” 

“T am afraid you ’Il have to own yourself 
conquered, dear, and take Toodles home, and 
get him prepared for college like all the rest 
of the fellows who are going to grow up with 
him to be average American citizens.” 

“ Paulina, is n’t there something a little— 
exaggerated in your way of talking? Itis n't 
as if Woodbury were to be dependent on his 
own exertions, exactly. Although your dear 
grandpapa has peculiar notions about not giv- 
ing young people too much money to start life 
on, Toodles will one day have his portion— 
and he will be very well off. Not, of course, 
as much so as you, when you and Roger—i/ 
you and Roger—” The‘ady paused. 

“ Mother,” interrupted Miss Standish, with 
immediate darkening of a very pretty counte- 
nance, “remember our bargain. I will not have 
Roger thrown into my face.” 

“ But, Polly, he ought to be coming soon.” 

Miss Standish straightened her straight back, 
inflated her nostrils, and looked mutinous. 

“Roger, according to his own showing, 
ought, at this season, to stay upon his ranch, 
and not come prowling across the Atlantic, to 
be an eternal burden upon other people’s 
minds.” 

“ Paulina, I have been meaning to speak 
of this quite seriously. I am alarmed at your 
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growing indifference. Not only is Roger such 
an excellent young man,— my own brother’s 
son; though as a general thing I don’t ap- 
prove of cousins marrying,— but your grand- 
papa has set his heart upon the Woodbury 
property being kept together by you two. I 
really could n’t answer for the consequences 
to papa if he were to be disappointed in the 
matter; though it zs unfortunate his having 
that hasty way of announcing his ideas and not 
letting anybody answer back. And poor Roger. 
You ought to consider the strain of uncertainty 
upon his mind,” 

“ Roger! He imposes on you, mother,” the 
girl said, laughing. “ Roger and I understand 
each other perfectly. I should n’t be a bit sur- 
prised if pink-eye were to break out among 
his cattle, or a railway were to run over his 
land, or anything, to keep him in Wyoming this 
spring.” 

“ This kind of jesting can’t go on forever, my 
dear.” 

“Oh, mother, let us drift, or let grandpapa 
give all of it, and welcome, to Toodles!” 

“ Toodles has n’t the name, as Roger has. 
The great Woodbury estate, as the newspa- 
pers call it, must go in the direct male line.” 

“Oh, dear! how sick I am of the great 
Woodbury estate! And I wonder where grand- 


papa, who is ferocious about adopting any- 
thing from England, should have got such an 
idea of handing down property undivided. It 
does n’t seem fair to you, mummy, or to Aunt 
Sophy and her girls.” 

“ Sophy and I have always been brought up 


to understand that what we had when we 
married was to be the chief thing we were to 
expect. And, equally so, my brother always 
looked to inherit the bulk of the property. Af- 
ter poor William died, your grandpapa called 
me into his library, and informed me he had 
been making an entirely new will.” 

“Oh! Oh! What possessed grandpapa ?” 

“He said he had this new idea of Roger 
marrying one of his cousins, and inheriting on 
that condition. You were your grandpapa’s 
first choice, and after you, Fanny Low.” 

“Don’t remind me of it. I feel as if I had 
been put in a barrow, and rolled into the 
market-place, my name and virtues hawked in 
aloud voice over my head.” 


“ Roger, when consulted by your grandpapa, 


immediately said he did n’t want Fanny Low 
on any terms, and did want you. When you 
were children Roger called you his little wife. 
Your grandpapa was extremely pleased at this; 
so much so that he did not object to our engag- 
Ing our passage to spend the whole of this last 
winter abroad.” 

“If he had, I should have gone out as a 
governess in New York.” 

VoL. XLIX.—34. 
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“T will not revert to your behavior at this 
time. I must say, Paulina, you were exceedingly 
trying to everybody near. When you at last 
consented not to interpose any objection to 
the scheme, provided you were left entirely free 
for two years, matters quieted down a little, 
and your grandpapa gave me some peace.” 

“ Poor mother! It was hard lines for you, 
to be everybody’s buffer. But please do me 
the favor to remember that my first year isn’t 
up until September. And Roger agreed that 
if he came abroad to join us in the spring, 
there should be absolutely no allusion to the 
blight that has fallen on our two lives.” 

“IT never know whether you are in jest or 
earnest, my dear.” 

“ Nor do I, quite, dearest. But here comes 
the landlady for orders, and I do believe, since 
we ’ve been talking, the fog has taken itself off.” 

While Mrs. Standish lent ear to the usual 
proposition for a “ clear soup, bit o’ fish, sweet- 
bread rissoles, baked shoulder o’ lamb, with 
peas and potatoes, and a tart to follow,” Pau- 
lina ran to the window and opened it, leaning 
out with American disregard of Mayfair con- 
venances. 

Now that the yellow curtain was withdrawn 
from nature’s face, what smiles radiated from 
its broad expanse! At the first glimmer of 
watery sunlight, the suspended animation of 
the staid old street returned. Hansoms and 
four-wheelers, tradesmen’s carts, barrows of 
flowers, and a Punch-and-]J udy show on wheels, 
made up the sum of vehicles at that early 
hour in the lie-abed quarter of London hu- 
manity. Pedestrians, gentlemen mostly, attired 
with the scrupulous nicety of their class, 
each carrying his umbrella ferrule uppermost, 
strode by, Piccadillyward. The fagades of the 
quaintly dignified houses, and the clean pav- 
ing-stones of the narrow street, exhaled re- 
spectability with moisture. A tatterdemalion 
boy, catching sight of the girl at the window, 
thrust upward the tossing plumes of a white 
lilac in a pot, crying out in a voice patheti- 
cally sweet: “Oh, please do, lydy! Buy this 
’ere ’an’some laylock, only two en six!” 

“ Lily o’ the valley, pansies, lydy, penny er 
bunch,” chimed in another with the first ven- 
der’s appeal. In a trice the street seemed to 
upheave and break into blossoms, in basket, 
pot, and pottle. 

“Oh, why can’t I buy all!” said well- 
pleased Paulina to herself, as she beckoned the 
white lilac to the door below, and singled out 
a tray of wet violets and daffodils to succeed 
it. “ What is that lovely verse about one’s spirit 
dancing with the daffodils? No, little boy; go 
away, and don’t tease. I really believe I’m 
beginning to cheer up.” 

These flowery transactions, a whiff of fresh 
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air, and the droll persistence of Mr. Punch’s 
impresario in preparing to set up his theater 
for her sole benefit, brought back to Polly’s face 
its customary look of healthy good humor; and, 
when fairly driven inside by a gathering crowd 
of Punch’s satellites, she was prepared to ad- 
mit that the situation of Mrs. Cryder’s lodgers 
had its mitigating points. 

“‘ This house — all these houses — are so old- 
timey and demure, mother. Everything about 
them is so low-toned, neutral-tinted, restful. 
Nothing happens, nobody invades us, no sound 
comes from the other people in the house. We 
might as well be in a little planet of our own. 
I feel like one of Miss Austen’s or Miss Edge- 
worth’s young persons come up to town for 
the season, and wondering whether the cap- 
tain will write first, or call.” 

“ Mr. Roger Woodbury,” observed the butler 
in an impartial manner, throwing open the door, 
and effacing himself behind a very tall young 
man. 


II. 


“ RoGER!” exclaimed Mrs. Standish, putting 
down her “ Morning Post,” which she had been 
holding open in a half-hearted way, trying to 
think she enjoyed it. 

“ Roger!” cried Paulina, letting fall the lap- 


ful of moist violets she was arranging in sundry 
china cups, as she sprang to her feet. “ Where 
on earth did you come from?” 

“The city, just now, Proserpina, where those 
stupid people at the hotel sent me to find your 
address at your banker’s. The fog is responsible 
for my delay in getting here.” 

“We had no idea you were even on the 
ocean, yet,” began Mrs. Standish, looking 
rather timidly from his brown and manly face 
to Polly’s slightly clouded one. “It is such a 
delightful surprise to us.” 

“ Hum!” said Roger, after a scrutiny, on his 
own account, of Paulina’s countenance. “ You 
were asking about my voyage, Aunt Rose. 
Why, we steamed along most of the time in 
pouring rain, under a gray sky, over a gray sea, 
through warmish weather that made one think 
of things a-blowin’ and a-growin’ on land. 
Never saw the sun once; and got into Liver- 
pool yesterday, in an atmosphere that looked 
like pea-soup and smed/ of kerosene. Add 
to that, London in a fog, and you may sup- 
pose I’m glad to seesunshine and violets—and 
Polly —all at once, again.” 

“When you come to making proper 
speeches—” said Paulina, curling her lip. 

“Paulina —_I beg—lI insist,” began Mrs. 
Standish, distressed; but Roger only laughed. 

“ Now I know I ’ve got my tart cousin back, 
unchanged,” he said. 

“Your coming will be the greatest thing in 


the world for Woodbury,” averred that young 
gentleman’s mama. 

“Poor old Toodles! I can fancy him jp 
these little china-shops,” said Roger, looking 
about the room. “You ought to have taken 
my offer, Aunt Rose, and left him with me on 
the ranch. How Toodles would have rejoiced 
in the immediate cause of my journey east!” 

“What was it?” asked Paulina, who had 
been a trifle suspicious of lurking sentiment. 

“ The fact — and the way — that I lost my 
cook.” ; 

“Oh!” said Polly, relieved. 

“ He wasa beautiful, soft-voiced, soft-handed 
native I got about six wéeks ago, and life un- 
der his kitchen management had begun to 
be a blissful dream—when, one day, having 
been just paid off, he quietly disappeared. The 
same day the little town of Parachute, about 
twenty miles from me, was thrown into a fever 
of excitement by the proceedings of a couple 
of strangers on horseback, who rode up to the 
bank, tied their steeds to the hitching-post, 
went inside, covered the paying teller with their 
pistols, and demanded twenty thousand dollars 
on the spot.” 

“Which they got?” asked Paulina. 

“Which they got, and rode out of the town at 
a dead run before the inhabitants had time todo 
more than spring to arms and set out ina vain 
pursuit. This story did not reach me till the 
day following, when I had, simultaneously, the 
satisfaction of hearing from one of my ‘boys’ 
that he had been roused up in the night to give 
food and drink and a fresh horse— my horse, 
and all this at the muzzle of a pistol, under- 
stand —to our late chef, who had then vanished 
— we suppose in the direction of New Mexico, 
but he has never been heard from since.” 

“And you had been living under the same 
roof with that desperate character! Oh, Roger! 
I tremble to think of what you are exposed to 
in that rough Western life,” said Aunt Rose, in 
her placid voice. 

“Peace to his memory! He made such a 
jam omelet as I never ate before. When he 
left us, to enjoy a green and virtuous old age 
as a bloated millionaire, my partner and I did 
the cooking, turn about, for a while. This cul- 
minated in a plum-pudding made by Lansing, 
which, after various attacks, we voted to bury 
in the yard; and there Lansing’s collie dug it 
up next day, and ate it, dying in convulsions 
directly after.” 

“This decided you to give up republican 
housekeeping, and try the effete monarchies for 
a while?” said Polly. 

“ Exactly.” And seeing by the friendly gleam 
in his lady’s eye that he was restored to favor, 
Mr. Woodbury drew his chair by hers, and, un- 
der cover of Mrs. Standish’s discreet approba- 
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tion, the two went into a long and all-cousinly 
talk over what had occurred to them since their 
parting on the pier at New York eight months 
before. 

“But you have n’t told me, Roger,” inter- 
posed his aunt, “ whether papa was well — 
how he looked — how he seemed — whether 
he needs us at home.” 

“ My grandfather was in his usual vigorous 
health a week ago yesterday, when I bade him 
good-by. I stopped overnight at his house, and 
had a long talk with him over —I was going 
to say the wine, but will substitute, for him, 
the last new table-water, which he now declares 
is the only infallible remedy for that complaint 
of his which nobody has yet been able to find 
out. In the morning, on my way tothe steamer, 
I knocked at his door, and was told to come 
in. It was a raw spring day —the window 
open; a searching breeze played through the 
room, and the old gentleman was nowhere to 
be seen. I heard a tremendous douche of wa- 


ter in the old shower-bath with a curtain that 
stands in one corner of the desert he calls his 
bedroom. ‘Good-by. My love to Rose and 
thechildren. Tell’em when they get tired over 
there, I ’ll expect to see ’em home,’ he roared 
out from under this. My teeth chattered sym- 
pathetically as I said good-by and took my 


leave.” 

“ Papa is certainly wonderful,” cooed Mrs. 
Standish, her talk then ramifying into a cate- 
chism about relatives left behind, until Roger 
was fairly put through his paces in family af- 
fairs. 

“ And — you did n’t tell us — did you cross 
with anybody in particular, Roger ? ” asked the 
lady in summing up. 

“ What mama means,” said Paulina, “is the 
people of her own acquaintance. She ’s like 
the woman who asked her husband at break- 
fast if he found any ‘nice deaths’ in his news- 
paper, please to read them aloud to her.” 

“ We had the usual thing at this season of 
the year in those big liners,” answered the 
young man—‘“a lot of what you call your 
smart set.” 

“ Oh, my dear boy! as if you could renounce 
your birthright!” interrupted Mrs. Standish, 
comfortably. 

“ Considering I pulled up stakes in New 
York, and went to Wyoming to get rid of their 
tubbish of pretense! I don’t mean your kind, 
my kind, if you will, but the strainers and strug- 
glers who have made us so ridiculous. On this 
trip there were the H-ums and the H-aws, eager 
for the telegrams and notes inviting them to 
dinners and house-parties, which, they averred, 
were awaiting them at Queenstown.” 

“For shame, my dear! You are really too 
sarcastic at their expense. It is not fair.” 
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“T don’t say those families are not the dar- 
lings of English aristocracy, auntie.” 

“ But remember, mummy dear,” put in Pau- 
lina, with shining eyes of fun, “how Lady 
Watson-Jones spoke about your dear friends 
who are of our fine fleur in the American ‘Siege 
of London,’ as ‘those pushing Yankees that 
keep everybody wondering what they will do 
next.’” 

“ Paulina, when you insist upon bringing up 
disagreeables,” said her mother, compressing 
her lips and looking martyrized. 

“ Mother, why should you mind? I don’t, 
one fig, so long as they and we pay our way 
honestly, and know that we don’t push. Why 
should n’t we, for instance, like numbers of our 
countrymen, who have a straight descent from 
English emigrants of the best stock dating two 
centuries back, have the right to come here 
and enjoy the land our fathers left, without 
sneers from our kinspeople who have re- 
mained ?” 

“ Family feuds are always the hottest,” said 
Roger. “ But here am I keeping back an im- 
portant item of fashionable news. One of my 
fellow-passengers was that star of New York 
society, the beautiful Miss Amaranth Clyde.” 

“ Those people!” began Mrs. Standish, in- 
flating her fine nostrils promptly. 

“ Now, mother, I know what you are going 
to say. You say it regularly every time Ama- 
ranth is brought up for discussion. Granted 
the Clydes are nobodies, what matters it? They 
have now won—they ’re in, and Amaranth 
was their ‘ open-sesame.’” 

“ But I have had it from undoubted author- 
ity that the extraordinary woman, her mother, 
once walked around in a Western shop trying 
on cloaks for customers to see.” 

“ That ’s a vocation I reserve for myself in 
case you and I and Toodles and grandpapa 
get caught in a Wall-street panic some time, 
and lose all our money. You know every- 
body’s clothes seem to fit me, and the dress- 
makers always compliment my back. Mrs. 
Clyde must have been a beauty. You can see 
it in her likeness to Amaranth, can’t you, 
Roger?” 

“T suppose so. They are like two sketches 
from the same model by draftsmen of unequal 
merit. I should think there is certainly enough 
resemblance to depress intending sons-in-law.” 

“ Roger, don’t ignore the fact that last sum- 
mer at Newport, looking on you as the heir of 
all the Woodburys, Mrs. Clyde made the most 
barefaced exhibition of her willingness to call 
you hers.” 

“ Really, Paulina —” 

“‘ Nouse being shocked, mother; it wastown- 
talk, for all Roger looks so innocent. I ’d ven- 
ture to assert that, if there was nobody more 
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desirable on board, Mrs. C. made Amaranth 
keep her hand in by allowing her to walk most 
of the way over with Roger. There! he is blush- 
ing; he is found out. But, oh, my dear Roger, 
unless the coming campaign fails to bring down 
their long-expected duke, or earl, or baron, 
what hope have you?” 

“She ’s a stunningly handsome girl, and 
has a way with her, when she likes, no fellow 
can resist,” persisted Roger, in spite of his 
aunt’s perturbation. Poor Mrs. Standish could 
not resign herself to the touch-and-go levity 
of this fn de siecle generation upon sacred 
themes. “She had a jolly little red cloak with 
a hood, like those Irish boatwomen, and of an 
evening she would lean over the rail with you, 
and tell your fortune by your palm.” 

“ T know,” cried Paulina, joyously ; “several 
men have told me about her palmistry — and 
I know the red cloak with the hood. When it’s 
no longer absolutely fresh, she gets Redfern 
to make her another just like it. Now, mother, 
I see in your face that you are dying to say, 
‘ Of course those people know all about cloaks!’ 
but you won’t, because you are too Christian. 
And Roger, tell me the plain truth. When you 
drew near England, was Amaranth quite — 
quite the same?” 

“ She was a little distracted by her Queens- 
town mail. And she opened, here and there, 
such dazzling vistas of important households 
that were in contention for her, I felt rather 
depressed and roughly republican. But, like all 
the truly great, she was gracious in her time 
of triumph. And she even condescended to 
hope I was invited to a ‘very little’ house- 
party to be given by our compatriot, Lady 
Edmund Blount, at Whitsuntide.” 

“ Lucy Blount’s ? Why, we ’re asked there, 
and of course you will be, Roger. Lucy ’s 
devoted to you. She says she never can forget 
that canoeing you used to give her at Bar Har- 
bor, and that another waltz with you, after these 
whirling English dervishes, would set her up 
for life. Let me see, where is her letter ? Mama, 
is it in your blotter? We got it yesterday. No; 
here itis. Let me read you what dear old Lucy 
says. You ’ll see she ’s not changed a bit by 
having a handle to her name. 


“Ted has taken a three years’ lease of poor Sir 
Piers Gilchrist’s place, Wooton Magna, up here 
in the East Country, where the winds blow over 
us straight from the German Ocean. We are 
‘seven miles from a lemon,’ a telegraph-station, 
railway, or neighbor. I’m in love with the old 
house, and though Ted had expected to use it 
chiefly for men in the shooting-season, I ’ve per- 
suaded him to let me freshen things up indoors, 
and stay on here till baby has brought out his 
new tooth, after which event we go back to the 
house in Pont street for the rest of the season. 
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Ted’s own place in Leicestershire is like a re. 
formatory for juvenile delinquents, and even baby 
and I can’t make it lively. Of course you must 
come to me, you and dear Mrs. Standish, and 
that adorable Toodles. How good it will be to 
see you, and to talk American as much as | 
please, and hear all your gossip and tell you 
mine! I’m to have a few people at Whitsuntide, 
so do come before that, and stay on —none of 
your beggarly three days will suit me; ten at 
the least, or two weeks, you darling things! How 
I wish Roger could be with us, and my brother 
Billy; but they ’re like two buckets in a well — 
only one comes up at a time. 


“ Then follows what I told you, and a lot 
more there ’s no need to read,” interpolated 
Miss Standish, growing roseate during the 
scanning of certain lines. “ But here I will go 
on: 


‘* You will be interested, as I was, in hearing 
about Sir Piers, the owner of this rather gone-to- 
seed paradise, which he has not lived in since 
Lady Gilchrist left him and their small daughter 
(it was years ago, a famous London scandal, he 
not a bit in fault, she dying abroad, and almost 
forgotten by society — I hate to resurrect old gos- 
sip). Sir Piers, my husband says, is one of the 
best fellows in the world, and, though a young 
man still, not much over forty, and tremendously 
good-looking (as you ’ll see by his portrait in the 
hall here), chooses to live out of England, travel- 
ing or painting in Spain, I think, and only once 
in a long time turns up at his clubs in town. 
Now and then, they say, he puts in an appearance 
at Wooton Magna village, but has never set foot 
across this threshold since the trouble with his 
wife, preferring to inhabit rooms always ready for 
him in a little thatched dower-house buried in rho- 
dodendrons on the border of a wood — where! ’ll 
take you to listen to the nightingales, and chat 
with the old dame who keeps it and swears by her 
absent master. 

‘* Naturally, the estate is a good deal down, and 
but for the income Sir Piers gets from the shooting 
(Ted hires his, and two others, making five thou- 
sand acres, as good as any hereabout), I don’t 
know what the poor dear man would do, since 
he is very hard up, and has to educate his girl, 
who lives with an old great-aunt somewhere, and 
has never been here since she left her home in 
babyhood. The villagers and all the cottage peo- 
ple adore Sir Piers, and make me feel like a base 
usurper when I drive about in my victoria and 
receive their bobs. But my Ted is winning them, 
too. (That darling Ted, of course he would, as 
you will say when you know him, Anglophobe 
though you be, my Polly!) And this reminds 
me that Ted charges me to say he is prepared to 
fall in love with you at once, as the most charm- 
ing of all my American swans. Now that he 
has got one of us, he can’t be satisfied without 
cultivating the acquaintance of the rest; wants 
me to invite the prettiest American girls I know, 
and says my bunch of bridesmaids was a dream 
he cannot forget.” 
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“Lucy Lansing was always a chatterbox,” 
said Mrs. Standish. 

“ But such a jolly one—so frank, so gener- 
ous!” said Roger. 

“J always thought it strange Lord Edmund 
should have picked out the sister whose nose 
turned up,” pursued the lady, pensively. 

“ Lucy’s nose, like herself, is tip-tilted, char- 
acteristic, quaint,” cried Paulina. “I’m glad 
we are to go to her so soon. I shall write at 
once, Roger, and tell her you’re here. Of course 
she will want to hear about her brother Billy’s 
pudding.” 

“Would n’t it be nice to start earlier, and 
get in a day or two at Leamington? It’s a 
little early for town, and I am almost sure the 
air would benefit Woodbury’s throat,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Standish. 

“Then, while you put in at that amiable, jog- 
trot spa,” said Roger, “ Polly and I will take a 
jaunt over to Warwick and Kenilworth and 
Stratford. There’sa path to Shottery, Paulina, 
where, once having put your feet into lush 
greenery, you enter straightway into the Shak- 
sperian spirit, and evermore rejoice in his sing- 
ing phrases about nature out of doors, as you 
could not have done before.” 

“Too—I mean Woodbury — should cer- 
tainly see Stratford, if we can possibly induce 
him to consent,” murmured Woodbury’s mama. 

“I ‘ll undertake Toodles,” said Roger, with 
a masterful certainty that compelled the mo- 
ther’s awe; and the door just then opening, the 
object of her solicitude effected a bursting en- 
trance, to spring upon his new-found male sup- 
porter with the abandonment of a happy dog. 

“You’d better look out —there ’s somebody 
coming up the stairs after me,” remarked 
Toodles, simultaneously. ‘ Got out of a four- 
wheeler, and was jawing the cabby about his 
fare— the old witch from Rome.” 

“Lady Watson-Jones,” announced the but- 
ler, and at once a dread silence fell upon the 
little group. 

“How do you do? You see I was quite 
right about there being no objections to Mrs. 
Cryder’s taking you, if you mentioned me,” 
observed her ladyship. 

“Oh, but it was really by accident we came 
—quite a coincidence,” Mrs. Standish strove 
vainly to explain; but her suavity was over- 
borne. 

“ Odd, was n’t it, my hearing you were here 
through Lady Jenkins, who had it from Mrs. 
Cryder when she sent down Lady Jenkins’s 
new maid. Excellent people, the Cryders, so 
faithful to their old patrons, and so obliging. 
It must quite cut her up to see any one else 
in Lady Jenkins’s rooms. No; not near the fire, 
please. I am astonished to see fire on a warm 
day like this.” 7 
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Then Lady Watson-Jones plumped into an 
arm-chair against the wall opposite the fire, 
and, to shade her face, held her closed umbrella 
rigidly before her in an attitude suggestive of 
war upon the company. During these pre- 
liminaries to sociable conversation, she had not 
assumed to mention or introduce the very 
tall, blonde young girl, so simply attired that 
she might have been either a princess or a 
lady’s-maid, who followed in her wake, and 
for whom Roger advanced a chair, into which 
she dropped, blushing a ‘vivid red. 

“ My niece,” said Lady Watson-J ones, meet- 
ing the glance of inquiry from Mrs. Standish. 
“ Of course, seeing that I had got you into this 
place, I had to come to be sure that all was 
right. I live a goodish bit from here, in Bryan- 
stone Square, a part I dessay you Americans 
don’t know. But you ’ll come to luncheon with 
me some day, and I ’Ilshow.youmy cats. One of 
them is ailing to-day, and I’m half afraid he’s 
got the influenza. I had a touch of it myself, 
and kept abed two days for safety’s sake; but, 
thank God! I’m better, and I hope Tom will 
be soon. When I ’m sure Tom is better, I ’ll 
set a day for you to lunch.” 

“ And does this young lady help you to take 
care of Tom?” asked Mrs. Standish, vaguely 
hoping to elicit some allusion that might throw 
light on the unknown visitor. 

“She? Oh, no. I never let her touch 
them. She’s to be presented at the next draw- 
ing-room, and we ’ve been seeing after her 
frock.” 

“ Presented ? What fun!” cried Polly Stan- 
dish. 

“Humph! Not funny in the least,” re- 
sumed Lady Watson-Jones. “And a pretty 
penny Aline asks for a plain white silk train, 
with mousseline de soie puffings and lilies of 
the valley bunched around the edge.” 

“ Are n’t you excited ?” asked Polly of the 
nameless one, while Roger and Toodles con- 
versed together in the window-seat. 

“ No,” ventured the maiden ; “I think not.” 

“ So many of my friends have told me about 
their presentations,” pursued the American 
girl, anxious to put her guest in some sort at 
her ease, “I feel as if I knew the whole affair, 
and could do it. with my eyes shut.” 

Polly was not prepared for the startled look 
turned on her at this. 

“J don’t mean really with my eyes shut. I 
mean that I could go through the ceremony 
without being told. But I have no great curi- 
osity to try the experiment. It seems to me 
pointless for a republican girl to have to bend 
and bow and kotow like that, just to kiss an 
old lady’s hand.” 

“Oh!” said the visitor, her surprise now evi- 
dent alarm. 
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“If I’ve said anything impolite, you must 
excuse me,” said Polly, laughing, and hasten- 
ing to discourse of everything, grave or gay, 
that she could imagine, to coax the stranger 
from her shell. Monosyllables only, uttered in 
a beautiful and perfectly educated voice, re- 
warded Polly’s pains; and when Lady Watson- 
Jones arose to go, and marshaled her charge 
away, the door closed upon a smiling ring of 
faces. 

“ What a piece of still life that girl is!” said 
Mrs. Standish. 

“She has been abstracted from Madame 
Tussaud’s,” said Paulina. 

“IT hope, if we go there to lunch, they ’Il put 
the cat next to me,” observed Toodles. 

“She looks intelligent,” said Roger, “and 
when she did speak, I never heard a sweeter 
voice. Who could suppose a grown girl to be 
so painfully shy!” 

“ She hasan exquisite complexion,” remarked 
Mrs. Standish, looking with an involuntary sigh 
at her daughter’s clear pale cheeks. 

“ But to think we don’t even know what to 
call her!” 

“ Anyhow, here ’s their card,” announced 
Woodbury, who had been foraging in a bis- 
cuit-jar upon the side-table. 

“Dear me! ‘ Miss Gilchrist,’” readout Pau- 
lina. ‘“ Where have we heard that name?” 


IIl. 


PauLinaA has always declared that the im- 
mediate cause of their runaway from London 
just after being settled in the Half Moon street 
lodgings was the dread they all shared of hav- 
ing to take luncheon with Lady Watson-J ones. 
Paulina’s mother, on hearing this sally, has 
invariably said: ‘ Nonsense! It was because 
of the risk from influenza, and on account of 
Toodles’s throat.” Paulina’s cousin Roger, a 
dear lover of pastoral England, kept his own 
counsel, and never let the ladies know how 
subtly he had schemed to hold them to the 
point of giving him a week of Paulina’s com- 
pany in blossom-time in the country. As to 
Paulina’s brother, Toodles was in the robust ju- 
venility of a young dog, to whom any move with 
anybody, anywhere, is acceptable. 

They had a week to spend before repairing 
to Lady Edmund Blount’s, to whose Whitsun- 
tide party an urgent invitation for Roger had 
arrived. A vagabond week in England — what 
more delightful? A week without too much 
luggage, without any responsibility, without 
previous plan of travel. A week of loitering in 
daisy-sprinkled meads, under ivied minster 
walls, upon rivers shining clear —only, whither, 
whither should they go? 

So much time was lost in discussing this, they 
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bid fair to go nowhere at all, and at last set. 
tled down to what Roger had called “ amiable, 
jog-trot ”” Leamington. 

From the Manor Inn of that staid, many- 
gardened old spa there were pleasant excursions 
to be made to Kenilworth, Stratford, Guy’s 
Cliff, Warwick Castle, Charlcote, Stoneleigh 
Abbey — excursions afoot or by rail, or ina car. 
riage rolling over the smoothest roads, in which 
Mrs. Standish could easily join, while to Toodles 
the facility of hiring a bicycle and speeding 
whither he would, offered an outlet for his zeal, 

In those early days of May so few trippers 
were abroad that they had hotels and railway 
compartments practically to themselves; and 
the fine, dry weather was a marvel to be spoken 
of under the breath, lest it should disappear. 

“T did not know the world contained so 
many green checkerboards of fields, with black- 
thorn hedges, and shaggy sheep, and weak- 
kneed lambs,” said Paulina ; “ so many cottage 
doors with fruit-trees trained above them, and 
old women knitting, and cats purring at the old 
women’s knees.” 

“ The peace and rest and rich verdure of 
it almost pass American understanding,” ob- 
served Roger. “ No wonder our country-peo- 
ple are accused of appropriating Warwick- 
shire.” 

They had gone over to Stratford for the af- 
ternoon, and, Paulina having made the rounds 
of the town in a rather perfunctory fashion, the 
young people returned from Shottery by the 
field path, carrying nosegays of pansies and 
bleeding-heart presented by Ann Hathaway’s 
descendant, who sat drinking her tea in the 
corner of the wide-mouthed chimney where 
sun and moon had looked in upon Shakspere’s 
courtship. 

“ Have you heard,” Roger added, “ what 
an old crippled woman in Leamington said 
recently to a visitor about Shakspere? ‘ Law! 
who was he? On’y a plowboy. An’ he was 
never thought nothin’ of till the Americans 
came over and took him up.’ Now, Polly, : 
what did I tell you? Is n’t this the perfection 
of rural landscape ?’ 

“ Oh, yes,” she said wilfully; “it ’s all pretty, 
placid, well-fed. But my heart pants for an 
open, rolling hill-country such as we have 
in our own Berkshire, in Massachusetts, with 
miles of wild, rock-strewn pasture on the slopes, 
and green tors, and wild roses, and life-ever- 
lasting, and sweet-fern cropping up around the 
boulders ; and the Housatonic winding like a 
silver ribbon in the valley; and old Greylock 
and the Dome looking down on the lower 
mountains!” ; 

“TI did not suppose our Polly would join 
the noble army of trippers who make compari- 
sons with what they have left at home,” he 
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said, smiling. “The obvious answer to which 
is, Why did n’t you stay where you were so well 
satisfied ? ” 

«Good one on Polly!” cried Toodles, who 
believed in fair play. 

“Oh, well, one must see things,” the girl said. 
« And you know, Roger, I never professed to 
be a creature of sentiment.” Then, drawing 
her brother’s arm through hers, she started 
ahead of Roger to walk to the train that was 
to restore the excursionists to Leamington and 
Mrs. Standish in time for dinner. 

They were sitting in the train, presently, wait- 
ing for it to start, and breathing the moist air 
surcharged with odors of lilac and hawthorn, 
that made of their compartment 


a box where sweets compacted lie, 


while looking on at a game of cricket among 
the boys of the King Edward school in a field 
close to the station. Suddenly, without pre- 
monition, a shower fell from an apparently clear 
sky, breaking up the sport, and sending the 
merry, manly fellows scampering in search of 
jackets, sweaters, and bicycles. Looking back 
at Stratford, through the pearly mist of sum- 
mer rain, all that our travelers saw not softest 
gray, was exquisitely green. 

“Roger, I suppose I am unreasonable,” 
vouchsafed Paulina, as, ina gentler mood, she 
tumed toward him. “I am trying to see with 
your eyes; but for the life of me I ’ve never 
been able to enjoy cut-and-dried privileges.” 

“ What sort of privileges, for instance ?” he 
said good-humoredly. 

“Well, Kenilworth and Stratford —and what 
giandpapa wants us to be to one another — 
now, don’t be angry! IfI can’t speak out what 
I feel when I feel it, I become a horrible re- 
pressed object, like a bomb of dynamite.” 

“Then you have had no real pleasure in 
these beautiful days we ’ve spent together ?” 
he said, Toodles buried in a penny newspaper 
opposite them. 

“ Pleasure! Every day is full of pleasure. 
How can any one who is only twenty years old, 
who has n’t an ache, and who sleeps like a top, 
help being happy when a new day comes 
around?” And the elusive look in her eyes 
warned him not to pursue his inquiries. 

In her room that night Polly reproached 
herself fiercely. Who was there, after all, bet- 
ter in her world than Roger; who more pa- 
tient with her whims, who stronger, truer, more 
good to look at? Every day, every hour they 
spent together but confirmed her in this opin- 
ion. Solong asthe question of the great Wood- 
bury estate did not loom up on her horizon, 
Roger was entirely to her taste. And yet there 
was that goading spirit within her, ever driving 
her to defy, rebuff, wound him. But then, who 
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that is born of woman can answer for the vaga- 
ries of a young girl’s heart? Polly gave it up. 

Full of good resolution for the future, she 
walked with her cousin next day to Warwick, 
and went over that most satisfying of all Eng- 
lish castles, in the wake of a stupid little party 
ofsightseers, whohuddled like sheep,and looked 
almost as intelligent, while listening to the re- 
marks of their smart soldier-guide. 

“ Roger,” said Paulina, sweetly, stopping 
behind to lean with her cousin from the bou- 
doir-window, looking down, through the dusky 
boughs of cedars planted by the Crusaders, into 
the placid sheen of Avon, far below, “if I have 
been a little horrid to you, lately, forgive me. 
I am going to turn over a new leaf. Don’t ask 
for particulars, but await results.” 

“ Are n’t you feeling quite well, my daugh- 
ter?” Mrs. Standish inquired that afternoon, 
as they were driving, Roger and Toodles fac- 
ing them in the landau. 

“ Perfectly well, mother. I have only expe- 
rienced a change of heart, and the first day of 
such goodness is depressing,” she said, with a 
glance at Roger. 

“ Roger, what does she mean ?” asked the 
mother, with knitted brows; but then, Mrs. 
Standish had been puzzling over Paulina from 
her cradle. 

“ T mean that I now love fat sheep and green 
meadows and things settled as much as Roger 
does. Though, to tell you the truth, I think 
Roger is inconsistent. He left New York to 
go and be a cow-boy and with the cow-boys 
stand; but when over here, he falls down and 
worships what he calls the perfected civilization 
of English society. He’s tremendously up in 
English politics; in London, at the galleries, 
and so on, he’s quite a greenery-yallery young 
man; and in the country he is ready to weep 
at the note of a cuckoo.” 

“ T ’m afraid your reformation is short-lived,” 
said Roger, with the smile her nonsense always 
won from him. “ But please let me beg you tc 
remember, Polly, that Wyoming is my place, 
this is my playground. And, if I do believe in 
the ‘ government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people’ —” 

“Eh?” said Polly, with raised eyebrows. 

“Oh, I ’m not going to talk politics to you. 
If I do believe in that with all my heart, I say, 
may n’t I feast my gaze upon the afternoon 
of England’s monarchy? If I delight in the 
finished structure of England’s social life, the 
peace, security, exclusiveness of her homes, her 
settled views upon the social questions that are 
still disrupting us, and that make such jack- 
asses of us in foreign eyes —”’ 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Polly. 

“ All this does n’t blind me to make me in the 
least disloyal to the real glory of an exhaustless 
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land like ours —a buoyant atmosphere, a vivid, 
original, picturesque nature, that fill my moral 
lungs with fresher air only to speak of them.” 

“ My dears,” said Mrs. Standish, turning to 
look at a carriage just then passing, “ there is 
the rather nice oid lady who is so civil to us at 
the hotel. She told me last night she had been 
always interested in America, since a gentle- 
man she knew once had gone there and brought 
home to his wife some such excellent porous 
plasters.” 

“ Now has our nation achieved its destiny ! ” 
cried Paulina. “Look, Roger, at this wag- 
onette full of women that ’s coming toward 
us. They are all alike, big, blooming, buxom. 
And the rosiest one of them has got on a res- 
pirator — a thing like a black stereopticon — 
over her mouth. Perhaps she ’s the youngest 
and prettiest sister, and that’s their way of 
keepirig her under till the older ones are mar- 
ried off.” 

“ Let me see the stereopticon,” said Toodles, 
twisting around in hisseat. “I say, Polly, what 
a jolly guy she is!” 

“ Listen to the infected Toodles,” said his 
sister. “ When we played billiards last night 
he called out, ‘I say, Polly, what a beastly 
fluke!’” 

“T did n’t,” said Toodles, growing red. 

“Oh, yes; we are all so. But so long as 
Roger is happy, what does anything matter ? 
Roger, tell me, when there are six grown-up 
daughters, as in that family,— here! see! they 
are passing us,— what do they do for husbands, 
in the present lack of marriageable men ?” 

“ They touch the button, and the chaperons 
do the rest. All eligible Englishmen tell you 
they are obliged to keep asharp lookout against 
the mothers and chaperons. Fancy the poor 
girls brought up to feel they must marry to 
relieve their families of the dead weight of 
them, and to fill the purse of the elder brother, 
so that he may make ducks and drakes at his 
leisure — the way it must drive them on! No 
wonder so many of their fellows come after our 
girls, who keep them in refreshing doubt till 
the last minute whether they ’Il say yes or no.” 

“ And no wonder the British matron calls 
us sad poachers on her preserves,” answered 
Polly, with a curling lip. ‘“ But I can tell you, 
Roger, the more I hear and see of the way 
Englishmen talk about women, the more it 
makes me want to utter a war-whoop of con- 
tempt! Ah! There ’d be no sort of doubt in 
my mind about the answer I ’d give an Eng- 
lishman who wanted to marry me.” 

“ Paulina, the people in the carriage behind 
can almost hear you,” said her mother. 

* Did n’t I tell you I want to utter an In- 
dian whoop ?” cried Polly. “I can’t see how 
an American girl can give up her home, and 


habits, and individuality, to marry over here. 
If you are socially anybody, you live as q 
marked personage, applauded as they clap a 
clown when he makes a joke in the sawdust, 
If you are nobody — what outer darkness!” 

“Lucy Blount has been most kindly re. 
ceived by her husband’s relatives,” said Mrs, 
Standish. 

“ That ’s what we always hear at home, and 
then we come to England, and find out the 
reverse of the medal. ‘She ’s nice-looking, 
certainly, and not so vulgar as the rest,’ was 
what Helena Van Kort’s noble father-in-law 
remarked about Aer, for instance.” 

“That seems incredible, when we realize 
what the Van Korts are in New York,” sighed 
Mrs. Standish. 

“‘T second Polly’s motion,” said Roger. “] 
don’t think American popularity in English 
society is a prize sufficiently glittering to marry 
for. And the international marriage does n't 
appealto me, otherwise, in the least. 7 wouldn't 
pluck a British blossom to wear in my button- 
hole, if I could. There is enough disparity of 
taste and temper to be overcome in a marriage 
between two of a kind, without adding to it 
a lifetime of petty disputes over what each 
has been brought up to accept in habit or en- 
vironment.” 

They had decided to spend two or three days 
in Cambridge, going on to Lady Edmund’s on 
the Tuesday before Whitsunday. In the coffee- 
room of the Bull they found two mothers, one 
Scotch, the other English, giving entertain- 
ment to their undergraduate sons, and meekly 
receiving patronage over the joint and goose- 
berry-tart —“ quite as we do at home,” said the 
American mama. 

In the clear evening light Roger carried 
Paulina off for a stroll among the buildings, 
and, Mrs. Standish pleading headache, Too- 
dles was invited to accompany the walkers— 
an invitation civilly declined as he sat in the 
window poring over a book found among the 
Dead Sea fruit of hotel sitting-room literature. 

“ Bless him!” said his mother, carrying into 
retreat her aching head. “I never like to in- 
terfere with Toodles when he voluntarily takes 
up a book.” 

Long after Polly—whose room joined his— 
had climbed into her high, quaint bed, the 
candle of the studious Toodles was alight. 
Awakening from her first sleep, and hearing 
him move, Miss Standish felt herself in duty 
bound to investigate this phenomenon. There 
was Toodles, still dressed, his hair tousled, 
absorbed in reading —what ? “ Miss Nobody 
of Nowhere”! 

“You might have stayed in America for 
that,” said his sister, mildly. 

“Qh, let up on lectures, Polly!” observed 
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the student. “ Can’t a fellow have any fun, to 
make up for being lugged about England?” 

The first rain of their northward pilgrimage 
fell on that Sunday morning in Cambridge. 
Toodles, appearing wan and dull at breakfast, 
committed the indiscretion of a sneeze, and by 
his mother was at once dosed with quinine, and 
sentenced to keep the bounds of their sitting- 
room, where she left him with a number of in- 
teresting views of the colleges, and the lessons 
for the day, while with the others she repaired 
to service at Trinity College chapel. 

Sitting stone-cold uponrush-bottomed chairs 
in the antechapel, under the guardianship of 
Roubillac’s marble statue of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, they saw the belated men straggle in to 
service, to be checked off by an official who 
kept tally as they passed — the last-comer put- 
ting on his gown distractedly in the court while 
he ran, resembling a huge bird just alighted. 

Discomfort of all kinds was happily forgotten 
when at the afternoon service they had the priv- 
ilege of listening to the angelic choir of King’s. 
Occupying stalls in the center of the church, 
their eyes at once soared to the majestic beauty 
of that peerless interior roof, where scallop- 
shells of carved stones meet, and are fixed at 
the point of contact by corbels of stone fruit 
and flowers. East and west the great windows 
glowed with the soft radiance of old sapphire- 
blue glass that has no peer in modern days, 
with emerald and amber, and blots of deep 
Burgundian red, which, repeated in the four- 
and-twenty side windows, defied the gloom of 
the outer world, 

When after a while the organ chime arose, 
and the voices of the perfect choir rang out 
like the lark at heaven’s gate, Paulina turned, 
trembling with delight, to whisper in Roger’s 
ear, “ This is the best of all.” 

So sitting and rejoicing, Polly little knew of 
a pair of eyes turned in amused, then pleased, 
then reverent, gaze on her rapt face. 

A man near by, clearly at home in the place, 
bent over, and called the attention of a young 
woman beside him to the girl with a score in 
her lap, and a face like one of the young-eyed 
cherubim of an old Italian master. The young 
woman so addressed leaned forward with a 
gleam of recognition, but, as Polly did not look 
their way, drew back as it were within her shell, 
and the opportunity for greeting never came. 

“I have heard the Pope’s choir in the Sis- 
tine Chapel recently,” Polly said, asthey walked 
in a downpour back to the hotel; “ but this 
afiected me quite differently: it seemed as if 
they were carrying up my own faith, my own 
prayers, to the great white throne. Then those 
amens, breathed without organ —and all in 
that glorious place! Do you know, Roger, 
poking about in Italy and France in their splen- 
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did churches and cathedrals, I used to yearn 
after music to fill up the vast echoing spaces, 
and there was never any, or rarely. Yes; this 
is the best of all.” 

“Do you remember Wordsworth’s lines, 
‘Within King’s Chapel’ ?” he asked, while Mrs. 
Standish and her umbrella and kilted petticoats 
filled up the narrow pavement ahead. 

“ Youknow I don’t. I never remember lines 
and things that are appropriate. But you may 
say them for me, please.” 

“ This much will do for you,” he answered: 


‘That branching roof, 
Self-poised and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Ling’ring and wandering on, as loath to die, 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth 
proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


“ Roger, I hate myself for thinking it, but 
how much more these undergraduates have 
in their lives than ours! How much loftier 
in soul they must be when they sit in such in- 
spiring places of worship than are our men, 
who go to those dreary, bare chapels of Ameri- 
can universities.” 

“ Hum,” said Roger, quizzically, “I don’t 
know that; but I will say most of the fellows 
I’ve met who have been graduated at Oxford 
or Cambridge bring away a thoroughly manly 
love for their university, and keep up their col- 
lege friendships; which is more than we do, 
as arule. Perhaps it is your Puritan ancestry, 


.Paulina, that makes you feel such an affinity 


for Cambridge. Do you know, the founders 
of New England, or many of the best of them, 
were trained here; they took from these parts 
their Boston, Ipswich, Framingham, East- 
ham, Dedham, Lincoln, Haverhill, Newbury, 
and a lot more.” 

“ You dear, beautiful King’s, I am glad even 
that little piece of you is mine,” said the girl, 
looking back to wave the gray old building a 
fantastical farewell. 

By the following afternoon the sun had re- 
turned all-glorious, and they went rowing on 
the little river that holds Cambridge in the crook 
of its arm, and gives a suggestion of Venice to 
the rear of some of the colleges. At such an 
hour the famous “ backs” show their exceed- 
ing beauty in full light. The wide sheets of 
living green, with their great soaring, black- 
armed trees misty with foliage, are best to look 
at when swarming with the young life of the 
university on diversion bent. Caps and gowns 
thrown aside, the men appear in flannels, sweat- 
ers, straw hats with their college colors—all that 
is bright and spring-like in male attire. With 
pipe and dog for companions, some lounge on 
benches under elms or willows ; some seek the 
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greater solitude of canoesontheCam. Cricket, 
tennis, boating in all forms, are the visible'amuse- 
ments of the throng. But upon the river con- 
centrates the chief charm of human interest in 
the panorama. To rowonce or twice its length 
within interesting limits, to try to escape the 
ignominy of a bump from some mischief-mak- 
ing boat, to shoot under the triple arches where 
reflected sunshine glitters in a golden checker- 
work overhead, then to pull in close ashore and 
hang on by a daisy springing from the velvet 
bank opposite Trinity or King’s, and there idly 
to watch the floating show pass by, are plea- 
sures safely to be recommended. 

From Polly’s lot was not withheld the treat 
of tea-drinkingsin one or two of those luxurious 
rooms behind the flower-boxes looking into 
the college courts. The pretty American girl, 
with her gracioussmiles, her charming gestures, 
her ready wit, was speedily the center of attrac- 
tion among the young fellows she ordered hither 
and thither with the frank audacity of her spe- 
cies in its native atmosphere. Indeed, when 
Miss Standish was torn away from the old town 
by her natural protectors the following day, 
there was at the station a group of admiring 
youngsters to bestow on her flowers and pho- 
tographs, and to pledge future meetings in 
London or New York, which caused Polly to 
pronounce Cambridge the most “ homelike” 
place in England. 


AND now they were en route through the fen- 
country, green and monotonous as an Ameri- 
can prairie, with its intersecting ditches, its 
great haystacks like cheeses from which slices 
have been cut, and cottages that loom dimly 
into sight on the horizon line, as one becomes 
aware of ships far off at sea. 

A little while — for in England, as Polly 
said, you hardly get used to one county before 
you are in another — and they were running 
through a region of gorse-clad uplands, where 
the hillsides were honeycombed with rabbit- 
burrows, and the rabbits sat on their hind quar- 
ters, gazing like village urchins at the train. 
At one spot a grove of black-visaged pines 
harbored an almost Southern warmth, but else- 
where there was a free, delicious air that told 
of the North Sea hard by. 

“ Now that it’s over, I Il admit your week 
of idling was a success,” Polly vouchsafed to 
Roger. In the last days she had grown to de- 
pend upon his ready sympathy, the fillip of 
his masculine comment upon passing events, 
and to look almost with regret upon the forth- 
coming introduction of other people into her 
life. Roger, in whom this latter feeling was 
stronger, echoed the faint sigh with which she 
spoke. 

“If it were not for Billy Lansing’s sister, I 
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believe I ’d leave you at the station, and go 
off and prowl by myself over this East Country 
that I don’t know. I don’t believe I am going 
to enjoy that houseful of people, where I ’] 
never be a minute alone with you. I have a 
presentiment I shall be sorry that we went.” 

“Don’t grumble, Roger. Here we are at 
Lucy’s station, and that must be Lucy’s car- 
riage awaiting us. Ofcourse you will be civil 
to Billy Lansing’s sister.” 

Grateful to every sense was the change from 
cushioned railway-seat to open carriage, as 
they drove through a rich rural country, the 
roadsides springing with flowers ; past thatched 
cottages, and stone churches with round bell- 
towers, and wayside inns bearing the quaintest 
names on their swinging signs — everywhere 
the tokens of a region that knows no change 
save the passing of generations and the birth 
of new leaves and lambs. 

“Tt ’s like a page from Hardy,” Roger said. 
“ And what a smell of woods and fields!” 

“ Dear me, how the toll-gate and village wo- 
men drop courtesies to Lucy’s livery,” said Pau- 
lina. “I am beginning to realize that she is 
Lady Edmund, and that in her carriage I must 
hold myself with dignity.” 

“ And when I remember,” meditated Mrs. 
Standish,“ what trouble theyhad to make Lucy’s 
teeth even, when she was a child! Woodbury, 
my love, don’t let me forget to take you to the 
dentist as soon as we get back to London. I 
shall be really glad to see Lucy again.” 

Seven miles of smooth going had cleared 
their lungs of railway smoke, when the foot- 
man, turning on the box, touched his hat, and 
said : 

“Wooton Magna village, sir. The Hall is 
just beyond.” 

Commonplace in the casket of English gems 
was this sequestered hamlet of thatched-roofed 
cottages gathered around a pond where wa- 
ter-lilies grew and ducks and children paddled ; 
while cows, standing breast-high in the water, 
sought the shadow of its overhanging trees. 
From the tiny houses, with their diamond-paned 
lattices, the unusual warmth had coaxed gran- 
dams and-grandsires, who sat sunning them- 
selves under the roses and woodbiné trained 
above their doors, or stood in the garden-patches 
where already blue comfrey had drawn the bees, 
who forsake for it flowers of another color. 

Upon the passing of the Hall carriage, these 
old people blinked and bobbed obeisance, the 
children stopping play to follow suit. 

And now through a lodge-gate into a deep 
wood jubilant with bird-songs, through an ave- 
nue of Portugal laurel, rhododendron, and ar- 
bor-vite, into open park ground, and Wooton 
Magna Hall came in sight. 

It was a great square pile of brick with mar- 
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ble facings and many windows and chimneys ; 
and onthe front steps, that seemed freshly coated 
with pipe-clay so dazzling white were they, two 
footmen assisted the arrivals to descend, and 
ushered them across a hall filled with stuffed 
pirds and fishes, into the long chintz-furnished 
drawing-room, hung around with water-colors, 
and littered with modern bibelots, where a grate- 
fire of coaland wood was burning, despite the 
Ww armth of the afternoon. 

“| think my lady must have stepped out into 


(To be continued.) 
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wea HE sea lay smiling and laughing, 
teem and dimpling and dancing, and 
doing all the other things that 
a sea does or is supposed to do 
on a fine August morning when 
there is not a cloud in the sky 
and a fresh breeze is blowing in 
from n the offing. The crisp waves beat lazily on 
the shore, and it was so still that the sound of 
their slow, regular wash could be clearly heard 
across the beach where the big country house 
stood among the trees. The wide awnings, 
now drawn down to keep out the bright morn- 
ing glare, concealed the spreading verandas ; 
and upon one of these—on the side toward 
the ocean, where the cool noises made by the 
tumbling billows came drowsily —was hidden 
ayoung girl, The Scheveningen chair in which 
she sat was turned away from the sea, and she 
had evidently been occupied with the morn- 
ing’s post. A quantity of newspapers still in 
their wrappers lay on the floor, and a number 
of torn envelops were scattered about the 
place, while the letters which they had con- 
tained were thrust under an tfnopened work- 
basket that stood upona table. She had finished 
with the mail, however, and now, from her 
alert bearing, it was evident that she was listen- 
ing for something. She sat a little bent for- 
ward, with her head slightly thrown back, and 
her lips just the least bit parted. She was a 
very pretty girl with a slight figure and a vivid 
face, and her attitude of animated attention be- 
came her exceedingly. 

Suddenly she started to her feet as she softly 
murmured : 

“ Tacki” 

In an instant the slight crunch of gravel was 
distinctly audible, and the sound of a light but 
firm tread on the steps leading from the gar- 
den below made itself heard. 
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the garden,” said the footman, who had been 
gazing in search of her with a faintly puzzled 
look into china cabinets and jardiniéres. Di- 
rectly thereafter a pair of glass doors leading 
into a flowery realm outside flew open, and my 
lady, carrying a rosy English baby in her arms, 
ran into the room. 

“You dears, you dears, you dears!” was 
what Lucy said ; and, kissing them all save 
Roger, she consoled him by letting him hold 
the baby. 


'»? 


Constance Cary Harrison. 


WAY. 


“ Jack!” she repeated in a tone of greate1 
assurance, and then hurried across the ve- 
randa. 

The young man who appeared had hardly 
put his foot upon the dark-stained floor when 
she was at his side. 

“ Jack!” she cried, this time aloud, with an 
air of radiant content. 

He looked at her, but she held up her finger 
warningly, and he only took her hand, and led 
her to the place where she had been sitting. 

* Sit there!” she commanded, pushing around 
the big covered chair. “ 1’ll sitin the hammock.” 
Without spreading it out, she placed herself 
in the suspended netting, her feet still on the 
floor. ‘“ Now,” she continued, with her elbows 
on her knees and her chin in her hands, “ what 
makes you so late?” 

“ Am I late?” he laughed. 

“ Don’t you know that you are?” she said. 
“ Worse and worse! To be late in keeping 
an appointment with your lady-love is bad 
enough —but not toknowit! Jack,” she went 
on severely, “ I should be perfectly justified in 
breaking off our engagement.” 

“ But you won’t when I tell you what kept 
me,” he urged. 

“ Tt must be something very important,” she 
admonished, “ or I shall do something desper- 
ate. So be very sure that you tell a good big, 
efficient fib — or else —” 

“ T don’t need anything better than the truth 
this time,” he answered laughingly: “the horse 
cast a shoe.” 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed, “ I am disappointed 
in you. I thought you had more invention, 
not to say imagination.” 

“Tt ’s the truth,” he urged. 

“ Well,” she said, “1 ’ll believe you.” 

“ Because it is the truth ?” he insisted. 

“No; because I want to do it.” 
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“ And if you did n’t want to do it, would n’t 
you ?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied perversely; “not unless 
you made me.” 

“ The idea of my making you do anything!” 
he said adoringly. 

“Don’t you think you could?” she asked 
curiously. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I never 
thought. I have been too busy doing things 
that you made me do, to have a chance to think 
whether I could or not.” 

“ But do you think you could ?” she insisted. 

“ Honestly, how can I tell ?” he answered, 
laughing. “But what difference does it make, 
anyway ?” 

“ T don’t know,” she continued slowly — “ I 
don’t know what made me think about it, but 
— yes, I do.” 

“ What ?” he asked carelessly. 

“ Do you remember that Lucy Hyslop said 
that nothing would induce her to go to the 
country house at Masaqua, although ‘Jim,’ her 
husband, wanted her to do it?” 

“ Yes,” he said, as she paused. 

“ T have just got a letter from her,” she con- 
tinued, “and she has evidently gone there like 
a little woolly lamb; and I should imagine from 
what she says that she rather likes it.” 

“JT should think she would hate him,” he 
observed. ; 

“JT am not sure,” said the girl. “ Yousee, she 
must have known that it was the best thing 
for her. She needed the rest, and those pine- 
woods —” 

“ But she did n’t want to go,” he urged. 

“JT know; but she ’s awfully in love with 
him,” said the girl, with thé air of making 
a direct answer. Then, after a pause, she 
asked, ‘“‘ Would you let me do anything that I 
wished ?” 

“ Really —” he began doubtfully. 

“ Jack,” said the girl, “ how stupid you are 
this morning! Do wake up!” 

“ TI ’m perfectly awake,” he replied; “but I 
am thinking. When I’ve had anything to do 
with it, I ’ve found I ’ve generally let women 
do pretty much what they please. It may have 
been the worse for them, but I did n’t get my- 
self disliked.” 

“ And do you think,” she asked, gazing un- 
blinkingly out at the glittering expanse of 
ocean before her, “that you cared very much 
for — those women ?” 

“I don’t suppose that I did,” he -replied 
comfortably. ‘“ But you know that a woman 
would n’t like you any better for keeping her 
from doing a thing that would make her trou- 
ble, because if she did n’t do it she would never 
be convinced that there would have been any 
difficulty about it.’ 
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“ No,” she conceded; “a woman would nt 
like you any better for #hat reason.” 

“ Ts n’t that all there is of it? ” he demanded, 

“ Perhaps,” she said hesitatingly. 

“ Of course it is,” he assented confidently. 
“ But what is the matter ?” 

** Oh,” she said, “I ’m just like you—I am 
thinking.” 

“ But I thought out loud.” 

“T can’t,” she said impatiently. “It’s too 
complicated, and one can think out loud only 
when one is sure of what one thinks.” 

For a’‘moment the silence was broken only 
by the distant swash of the sea and the gentle 
flapping of the awning. 

“ You see —” she began at length. 

“ What?” heasked. He had tried to take 
her hand, but she had perversely withdrawn 
it, and now he resignedly settled back in the 
chair. “ What do I see?” 

“You say,” she continued, “ that you have 
always let women have their own way, and 
that you have n’t cared very much for any of 
—those.” There was a perceptible accent of 
disdain in her voice, but there was also a slight 
tone of anxiety. “‘ You are sure you are telling 
the truth,’”— her hand, which she had with- 
held from him, now went out to him, —“ that you 
did n’t care?” 

“ Positive,” he replied. 

“Well,” she sighed contentedly, “I have 
always had my way with men. ‘Do you sup- 
pose they did n’t care?” She glanced at him 
a moment, and then looked out again upon the 
ocean. “You know some—several—have 
said that they did.” 

“ But that ’s different,” he remonstrated. 

* Why is it different ?” asked the girl. 

“Because you are different,” he replied 
readily. “They would n’t dare not to let you 
have your own way.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt’s true,” he said ; 
you.” 

“When I shtdok my head,” she exclaimed, 

“T did n’t mean that you should imply that 
they were n’t. I shook it because of something 
else.”. Then, turning and looking squarely at 
him, she concluded, “I should n’t like to 
think that you were afraid of me.” 

“Oh, but I am,” he assured her; “ 
fully.” 

* T don’t believe 

He laughed. 

“Vou must n’t be,” she said. “ They always 
have been afraid of me—all of them.” 

“ And did n’t you like it ?” he asked. 

“T liked 7#,’ she answered sententiously ; 
“but I did n't like them.” 

“ There is a difference,” he admitted. 

“The greatest,” she said. “ It amuses a wo- 
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you are,” she said. 
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man to command at first; but when you are 
good-looking enough, and all that, it is so very 
easy. Men are only too willing to be ruled, 
and it becomes stupid, and then you want some- 
thing else; and there is n’t anything else ex- 
cept being ruled one’s self, and that does‘n’t 
come every day. It was because you seemed 
to make me feel that you were strong that— 
it’s happened as it has. Jack,” she exclaimed, 
«J could n’t make you do what I wanted, 
could 1?” 

“Certainly you could,” he answered -with 
promptness. 

“] should hate to think that,” she said mourn- 
fully ; “I should despise you.” 

“ But it seems to me,” he suggested, “since 
I love you—” 

“ No—no—no,” she interrupted; “ that is 
the way a woman should love, not the way a 
man should love. He must be strong and 
forcible and determined —” 

“You leave me a cheerful alternative,” he 
laughed; “I must either be a brute or be 
nothing.” 

“ Although you put it rather strongly,” she 
assented, “ there is really a little truth in what 
you say. I have always been able to make all 
men do exactly as I wanted ; and it ’s just be- 
cause, for some reason, I have felt that I could 
not make you, that it has been different. I wish 
[ were sure.” 

“Of what?” he asked, looking at her as 
she continued to gaze intently at the horizon. 
“That it is different ?” 

“No,” she replied ; “ that I could n’t.” 

“Suppose you try,” he suggested. 

“Tt would n’t be any use,” she replied hope- 
lessly. “ It could only be about some silly lit- 
tle thing, and of course you ’d do that. I 
should hate you if you did n’t. Or if I wanted 
you to do some big thing, it could only be 
something that I had invented on purpose, and 
I should be ridiculous—and it would n’t be 
significant or conclusive.” 

She hastily drew away her hand, and looked 
quickly around. 

“What is it, Beaton?” she said to the ser- 
vant who appeared hesitatingly in the distance. 

“If you please, Miss Amy,” he said doubt- 
fully, “ might I speak to you a moment ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied severely, as she rose, 
and advanced toward the farther end of the 
bale ony. 

The young man in the Scheveningen chair 
watched her with joyous pride as she moved 
along, and clearly saw no reason why he should 
remove his eyes from her as she stood talking 
a short distance from him. 

They had been engaged for some time. It 
was while they were staying in a country house 
together, in the preceding autumn;that they had 
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first met; and then and there, after two weeks, 
he had told her that the two score years or 
more that were probably left to him would be 
nothing without her, and she had promptly 
replied, or rather intimated, that the half- 
century that in all likelihood lay before her 
would be a barren blank had it chanced that 
he thought otherwise. And though it was only 
after a fortnight that they had discovered that 
they were all in all to each other, now, in spite 
of the fact that it was August,—ten months 
afterward,— they were quite as convinced of 
it as at any time before. At first they had ex- 
pected to be married immediately, for they were 
both rich, and there was no opposition from 
any side; indeed, the few relatives and friends 
to whom the engagement was announced at 
once expressed themselves as greatly delighted, 
and predicted that every one would consider 
the arrangement most fitting and fortunate. 
But the unexpected had happened: a great- 
aunt had died before the betrothal had been 
made known, and the wedding-day, which had 
been fixed for some time in April, had been put 
off. Now it was August, and at last their inten- 
tion had been communicated to the world,— 
something that, to their amazement, seemed 
to create but little astonishment,— and it had 
been arranged that the marriage should take 
place some time in October. Nothing had ever 
gone along more simply, more easily, and more 
typically. 

He saw that after listening to the servant for 
a moment she quickly asked a question, and 
as she received the answer he noticed that a 
sudden seriousness saddened her face. Again 
she made some inquiry, and as thi@meply was 
given he could hear her exclaim: “Yes; cer- 
tainly. Have it done at once.” Realizing that 
the interruption had not been altogether of a 
trivial nature, he got to his feet, and waited for 
her to come back. 

“ What is it?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, “it ’s toosad! Mrs. 
Brough—she ’s the wife of the lodge-keeper, 
you may remember—her little girl has sud- 
denly been taken ill.” 

“Ts that all?” he said, with an evident feel- 
ing of relief. 

“ But you don’tknow how terrible it is,” she 
continued earnestly. “She simply adores the 
child, for it is all she has; and if she lost it she 
would be heartbroken.” 

“ And is it very ill?” he asked, with greater 
gravity. 

“They cannot tell,” she replied, “ Grand- 
mama, you know, never comes down as early 
as this, and Beaton came to ask me if one of 
the grooms could take a horse and go for the 
doctor in the village. I hope they will find him, 
but I ’m afraid they won’t. Poor woman! She 
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will be distracted, and she does n’t in the least 
know what to do.” For an instant the girl stood 
beating her fingers on the rope by which the 
hammock was hung; then she turned and faced 
him. “I must go at once,” she said. 

“Ts it necessary ?” he asked. “ There must 
be a great many to help her.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt there are a number 
on the place who will be ready and glad to do 
anything, but they don’t know. You remember 
that I went regularly to the hospital in town for 
a long time, and really I ama very good nurse.” 

“ What a bore!” he muttered. 

“We must n’t be selfish,” she insisted. “I 
honestly understand such things, and then, you 
know, the kind of people that will be there al- 
ways lose their heads at such a time.” 

“Yes,” he said resignedly. “ What is the 
matter with the child?” 

“They don’t seem to know exactly,” she re- 
plied. “They think —they are not sure, but 
they think that it is scarlet fever.” 

He had been lounging against the balustrade, 
but, quickly removing his hand from the railing 
on which he had been almost supporting him- 
self, he straightened up, and took a step toward 
her. 

“ But I say, you know, is n’t that danger- 
ous?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“J don’t mean for the child,” he went on 
quickly, “ but for any one who goes near it. 
Is n’t there a chance that they might take it ? 
Is n’t there a possibility that if you go there you 
may have it, too?” 

“ A possibility —” she began. 

“ A possibility !” he exclaimed indignantly. 
“ And you are going to take the chances of that 
possibility when you are not needed there — 
when, indeed, there is hardly any likelihood that 
you could do any good ?” 

“ But I might,” she urged. 

“It’s a thousand to one you could n’t,” he 
asserted ; “ and exposing yourself to such dan- 
ger without the assurance of being of any real 
assistance is folly, and, whatismoreyit is wrong.” 

“It’s wrong if I don’t go,” she replied. 

“It is wrong if you don’t stay,” he repeated. 
“Tt might be different if there were no one else 
to help them; but as it is— there is a duty that 
you owe yourself—others. Your life is im- 
portant —” 

“ And so is the life of that child to that mo- 
ther,” she said. “If the child dies she will go 
mad. If I can do the least thing, I should go, 
and be prepared to take the consequences.” 

“I do not agree with you,” he maintained 
determinedly. 

“ Jack,” she urged, going closer to him, “ let 
me go. Even if I cannot do anything to save 
the child, I may help the mother. She is in great 


trouble — distracted, wild, for she is a frail, im. 
pressionable creature. I have given her aid 
before, and she comes to me for advice; she 
in a measure depends on me. I must go.” 

“ Do you care more for her than you do for 
those who are nearer to you,” he asked —“ than 
you do for your own people — than you do for 
me?” 

“ It isn’t a question of caring, Jack,” she ar- 
gued. “ You know that I care for them and 
that I love you, but — but there are times 
when one must forget, or rather one must not 
remember. The soldier in a ‘forlorn hope’ is 
right to banish all thought of those at home —” 

“ But he is obliged to-risk his life.” 

“ And so am I,” she answered determinedly, 
“if there is any risk about it. Jack,” she re. 
peated, “let me go.” 

“ No,” he answered. 

They stood facing each other, and gazing di- 
rectly into each other’s eyes. Her color was 
slightly brighter, but his face, if anything, was 
paler than usual, and both were very quiet. 
They spoke quickly, though, with the hastily 
overlapping words of complete absorption, and 
the questions and answers came short and 
sharp. 

Jack,” she said, “ it’s the first time I ever 
asked you to let me do anything.” 

“ T know,” he replied. 

“ In a case of this kind I think that it would 
be right for me to act without reference to you. 
It is n’t as if it were only myself.” 

* But it is yourself,” he insisted. “ You are 
not alone in the world. There are others who 
are dependent on you. If anything should 
happen to you, it would make great trouble for 
a great many. I will not speak of myself, be- 
cause I can’t very well give you an idea,—I 
could n’t very well realize myself,— but if you 
don’t know now, I never could make you un- 
derstand. I tell you that what you are doing 
is cruel and selfish.” 

“« Selfish!” she repeated. 

“ There is a selfishness sometimes in an ad- 
herence to what is merely a personal duty — 
and I do not grant that this isa duty,” he con- 
tinued. “ There are larger considerations.” 

“You may look at it in that way —as a 
man,” she said impatiently. “I do not blame 
you for doing it; but I am not a man, and | 
cannot stop to weigh your ‘larger considera- 
tions.’ There is something to be done now,— 
here,— and it seems to me that is an answer 
to everything. You say I am selfish in going, 
and I understand you, and realize that you im- 
ply that in doing so I am merely acting in such 
a way that I shall be able to escape any pos- 
sible self-reproach in the future —” 

“ Not exactly that,” he interrupted —“not 
that at all. You are sorry, and you are sympa- 
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thetic, and to you, being you, it is a pain not to 
be allowed to translate that pity and compas- 
sion into some action that might seem to be of 
some use even if it were not.” 

“ You think,” she said hotly, “that to escape 
from the annoyance of knowing that there is 
some one in trouble, I am seeking to deceive 
myself with the idea that I am helping to put 
an end to it.” 

“You are unjust,” he replied. 

«“ Perhaps,” she said; “I have n’t the time to 
find out. I cannot wait any longer.” 

“You said a moment ago,” he went on hur- 
riedly, “ that you had asked me only this one 
thing. Let me ask something of you. Do not 
go. Please.” 

She stood for & moment motionless, looking 
at the floor. 

“T can’t. I can’t,” she replied. ‘“ You said 
Iwas selfish. Are n’t you selfish, too? You say 
that you love me, Is it not selfish to refuse to 
let me doa thing that may mean much to others, 
just because of the fear that something will hap- 
pen to me ? Is it not your duty, out of common 
humanity, to risk any possible suffering for your- 
self if | can carry aid to our fellow-creatures?”’ 
She spoke eagerly, and with a certain dramatic 
force, although without a gesture, and without 
stirring from the place where she stood. “ Must 
wenot sacrifice ourselves for others? Isnotthat 
what we are taught by religion—even by the 
principle of the mere utilitarians? AndifI can 
doany good, ought you not to be willing to give 
me up, even if you were sure to lose me, instead 
of dreading, as you do now, the danger of a re- 
mote possibility ? ” 

“Then I am selfish,” he cried. “I would n’t 
give you up even if I knew that you could re- 
lieve the suffering of the world. When I think 
of you, all the rest seems dim and distant, and 
[cannot even remember that there is a world to 
suffer. There is only you— you— you.” 

She stood, her breath coming quickly, and the 
fingers of one hand gathered in on the palm. 

“Then if you do not care because you are sel- 
ish in that way,” she continued, “ perhaps you 
will care because you are selfish in another.. I 
want to go,” she said distinctly, “andif you love 
me you would let me do it.” 

“Why do you make it so hard ?” he asked. 

“Do I make it hard? I do not know. It 
seems to me that I cannot believe that you really 

love me if you w il not egpen that I should do 
what is necessary.” 

“But it is best for you that you should re- 
ain here, and how can I help thinking, since 
love you as I do, what is best for you?” 
“But I can judge,” she said; “I am not a 
child. What is best for me is what I want, and 
[ want—” she paused, and then continued 
proudly, “I wish to go,” 
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“ Please,” he said, “ think in what a position 
you place me. I must consent to your doing 
something that I know is not for your good, or 
I must displease you— make you hate me. If 
I truly love you, with the lovesthat is really the 
best, I must insist that you stay; and I do love 
you in that way, and it is terrible to me to stand 
in opposition to you. Every impulse leads me 
to say ‘Yes,’ and yet I know that I ought not. 
Is n’t there any way? Cannot I go?” 

“ No,no,” she said hastily, putting her hands 
upon his shoulders. “I—you could do no 
good.” 

“You must not— you must not,” he con- 
tinued. 

“ Think ofit,” she said, still letting her hands 
rest where they were. “ The little thing is there 
ill — in danger, and perhaps if I go I can save 
it. I do not mean that I know enough to be 
able to do what a physician could do, but they 
may be acting foolishly in some way,— you 
know such people are so strange,— and I could 
prevent them. There is a life at stake — a hu- 
man life. <A life — perhaps two lives — for the 
child’s death might kill the mother. You will 
let me go, Jack—I must —I must!” 

She withdrew her hands, and turned as if she 
would leave him. 

“Ttis n’t right,” he cried. “ You shall not!” 

His tone or his manner, or both, perhaps, 


made her pause, and she gazed up at him in 
astonishment. 
“You make it very hard,” he said, with a 


short exclamation; “but you cannot.” He 
seized her hands, and held her fast before him. 
“T will not let you.” 

“ You mean,” she said wonderingly, looking 
down at the fingers so firmly clasped about her 
own, “to keep me —that way?” 

“T could,” he said rapidly; “and if I could, 
perhaps I ought to doit. You are astonished, 
and I am not surprised; but I cannot bear the 
thought of any harm coming to you that I can 
prevent. I would do anything to protect you 
from the slightest evil,— sacrifice anything,— 
and I am willing to risk your displeasure even, 
if I am acting for your good. You may hate 
me.” 

“Let me go!” she commanded. 

“T cannot,” he answered. 

“T shail hate you,” she said. 

“1 have no doubt,” he replied bitterly. “I 
suppose that you hate menow. I probably am 
acting like a brute, but it is because Llewe you 
so much that I am as I am. You talk of sel- 
fishness. Do you not suppose that if T’were 
acting selfishly I should not let you go, should 
not do as I have done with other women? Do 
you not see that I am risking what is most 
to me in all the world? After this you may Fe 
fuse to speak to me — to see me — all may Be 
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lost; for I cannot expect that you will under- 
stand —” 

From the sound a person was evidently ap- 
proaching on the veranda, and would soon 
turn the corners 

“ Oh!” she exelaimed, “there is somebody!” 

He let her hands fall, and stepped quickly 
back. 

The servant who had before appeared ad- 
vanced around an angle of the house, and again 
stood in doubting silence. 

“ You want to speak to me?” she said, mak- 
ing her way to the man. 

The conference was short, and in a moment 
she had returned to the place where she had 
been standing. 

“T do not know what to think, or what to 
say,” she resumed deliberately, as he slowly 
shifted his position until they were again face 
to face. “It has all been so sudden—such a 
surprise.” 

“ You will not go?” he said gladly. 

She paused for some time before answering, 
then said hesitatingly, “I cannot say I will not.” 

“Tt never seemed,” he said, almost with a 
groan, “that any question could come between 
us; but it has come. I do not think that it is 
right that you should go. I cannot think that 
it is right, and if I told you that I was willing 


that you should go, you would know that I 
was not telling the truth. I should say it only 
because I cared more for your love than I cared 
for you, and to consent — would it not be cow- 
ardly? Should you not despise me if I did?” 
He paused a moment, and then went on: 
“A moment ago I tried to restrain you by 


force. It was brutal and foolish; but I was 
very much in earnest, and I forgot myself. In 
not forgiving me for /AaZ, you may be right. I 
shall not forget myself again, but I cannot say 
‘Go.’” She did notspeak, and he continued: “I 
have said all I can. You must do as you will.” 

“ And do you not say that I may?” she 
demanded. 

“I cannot,” he replied steadily. 

“ And you leave it for me to decide?” she 
asked. 

“ Wholly,” he replied. “1 love you, as you 
know, and it has been very hard, and — for- 
give me — forgive me —I go away to suffer- 
ing and torment, for I have brought this be- 
tween us —” 

He paused abruptly at the top of the steps, 
and looked back at her as she stood with her 
hands clasped nervously before her, and her 
head bent forward. He stood there for a min- 
ute, gazing at her intently; but she did not 
speak, or even look up, and with a short, quick 
catching of his breath, he disappeared. 
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A horse walked with strong, even stride along 
a sweep of the long, hard, winding drive that 
led from the house. This particular turn was 
hidden by a thick growth of trees, and was in. 
deed a rather secluded spot. Not a leaf stirred, 
not a sound broke the stillness, and gradually 
the nervous alertness of the animal was quieted, 
and he was content to proceed in other than 
the sidewise, three-legged, triangular fashion 
that, since setting out, had marked his course, 
He was going along, indeed, in wholly apathetic 
fashion, when suddenly he started and slightly 
shied. Moving quickly from the bushes, some 
one stood by his head. 

“Jack!” exclaimed the girl, putting her hand 
on the animal’s neck as the horse was quickly 
brought to a standstill. 

In an instant the rider slipped off, and stood 
beside her, with the bridle passed through his 
bent elbow. 

“« Jack,” she repeated breathlessly, for it was 
evident that she had been running, “I was 
afraid I could n’t catch you, although I took 
theshort cut through the grove; and if [had n't, 
I don’t know what I should have done.” 

They were out of sight of every one, and he 
slipped his free arm around her. 

“T don’t think I could have waited another 
minute, and I believe I should have run the 
whole way after you. I wanted to tell you— 
I — I did n't go.” 

The horse moved restlessly, and the rider 
was obliged to give it his attention. 

“You beast!” he said impatiently ; for such 
interruption was certainly at that moment very 
trying. 

“No,” she went on; “I am sure I should 
not have gone, anyway; but when Beaton came 
to speak to me that last time, he told me that 
they had by the merest chance met the doctor 
in the road just outside the gate, and that he 
said that it was n’t the fever, and that the child 
was in no danger at all.” 

- “ But,” he asked in amazement, “ why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

She hesitated a moment, looking away from 
him. 

“ Don’t you see,” she said slowly, “ I wanted 
you to force me to say that I would n’t. Dear- 
est, don’t you understand ? I thought that you 
were stronger than I, but I wanted to be sure. 
I wanted to feel that you could make me do 
something. I suppose that it was foolish and 
wrong, but it is such a relief to know that it is 
—different. I did not believe, when you went 
away just now, that you would n’t come back; 
but I could n’t bear to let you go like that even 
for a short time, and I had to give up — and 
you made me do it, and now I am sure —" 


George A. Hibbard. 
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AZELIE. 


WITH PICTURES BY ERIC PAPE. 


ZELIE crossed the yard with 

slow, hesitating steps. 

She wore a pink sun- 

bonnet and a faded 

calico dress_ that 

had been made the 

summer before, and 

was now too small 

for her inevery way. She carried a large tin pail 

on her arm. When within a few yards of the 

house she stopped under a chinaberry-tree, 

quite still, except for the occasional slow turn- 
ing of her head from side to side. 

Mr. Mathurin, from his elevation upon the 
upper gallery, laughed when he saw her; for 
he knew she would stay there, motionless, till 
some one noticed and questioned her. 

The planter was just home from the city, and 
was therefore in an excellent humor, as he al- 
ways was, on getting back to what he called 2 
grand air, the space and stillness of the country, 
and the scent of the fields. He was in shirt- 
sleeves, walking around the gallery that encir- 
cled the big square white house. Beneath was 
a brick-paved portico upon which the lower 
rooms opened. At wide intervals were large 
whitewashed pillars that supported the upper 
gallery. 

In one corner of the lower house was the 
store, which was in no sense a store for the gen- 
eral public, but maintained only to supply the 
needs of Mr. Mathurin’s “ hands.” 

“ Eh bien! what do you want, Azélie?” the 
planter finally called out to the girlin French. 
She advanced a few paces, and, pushing back 
her sunbonnet, looked up at him with a gentle, 
inoffensive face— to which you would give 
the good God without confession,” he once de- 
scribed it. 

“ Bon jou’, M’ si’ Mathurin,” she replied ; and 
continuedin English: “I come git a li’le piece 
o’ meat. We plumb out o’ meat home.” 

“ Well, well, the meat is n’ going to walk to 
you, my chile: it has n’ got feet. Go fine Mr. 
’Polyte. He’s yonda mending his buggy unda 
the shed.” She turned away with an alert little 
step, and went in search of Mr. ’Polyte. 

“That ’s you again!” the young man ex- 
claimed, with a pretended air of annoyance, 
when he saw her. He straightened himself, and 
looked down at her and her pail with a com- 
prehending glance. ‘The sweat was standing in 
shining beads on his brown, good-looking face. 
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He was in his shirt-sleeves, and the legs of his 
trousers were thrust into the tops of his fine, 
high-heeled boots. He wore his straw hat very 
much on one side, and had an air that was 
altogether fanfaron. He reached to a back 
pocket for the store key, which was as large 
as the pistol that he sometimes carried in the 
same place. She followed him across the thick, 
tufted grass of the yard with quick, short steps 
that strove to keep pace with his longer, swing- 
ing ones. 

When he had unlocked and opened the heavy 
door of the store, there escaped from the close 
room the strong, pungent odor of the varied 
wares and provisions massed within. Azélie 
seemed to like the odor, and, lifting her head, 
snuffed the air as people sometimes do upon en- 
tering a conservatory filled with fragrant flowers. 

A broad ray of light streamed in through the 
open door, illumining the dingy interior. The 
double wooden shutters of the windows were 
all closed, and secured on the inside by iron 
hooks. 

“ Well, w’at you want, Azélie ? ” asked ’Po- 
lyte, going behind the counter with an air of 
hurry and importance. “I ain’t got time to 
fool. Make has’e; say w’at you want.” 

Her reply was precisely the same that she 
had made to Mr. Mathurin. 

“T come git a li’le piece o’ meat. We plumb 
out o’ meat home.” 

He seemed exasperated. 

“ Bonté / w’at you all do with meat yonda? 
You don’t reflec’ you about to eat up yo’ crop 
befo’ it ’s good out o’ the groun’, you all. | 
like to know w’y yo’ pa don’t go he’p with the 
killin’ once aw’ile, an’ git some fresh meat fo’ 
a change.” 

She answered in an unshaded, unmodulated 
voice that was penetrating, like a child's: 
“ Popa he do go he’p wid the killin’; but he 
say he can’t work ‘less he got salt meat. He 
got plenty to feed—him. He’s got to hire he’p 
wid his crop, an’ he ’s boun’ to feed ’em ; they 
won’t year no diffe’nt. An’ he ’s got gra’ma 
to feed, an’ Sauterelle, an’ me —” 

“ An’ all the lazy-bone ’Cadians in the coun- 
try that know w’ere they goin’ to fine coffee- 
pot always in the corna of the fire,” grumbled 
’Polyte. 

With an iron hook he lifted a small piece o! 
salt meat from the pork-barrel, weighed it and 
placed it in her pail. ‘Then she wanted a little 
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cofiee. He gave it to her reluctantly. He was 
still more loath to let her have sugar; and 
when she asked for lard, he refused flatly. 

_ She had taken off her sunbonnet, and was 
fanning herself with it, as she leaned with her 
elbows upon the counter, and let her eyes 
travel lingeringly along the well-lined shelves. 
‘Polyte stood staring into her face with a sense 
of aggravation that her presence, her manner, 
always stirred up in him. 

_ The face was colorless but for the red, curved 
line of the lips. Her eyes were dark, wide, inno- 


cent, questioning eyes, and her black hair was 
plastered smooth back from the forehead and 
temples. There was no trace of any intention 
of coquetry in her mannér. He resented this 
as a token of indifference toward his sex, and 
thought it inexcusable. 

“ Well, Azélie, if it ’s anything you don’t see, 
ask fo’ it,” he suggested, with what he flat- 
tered himself was humor. But there was no 
responsive humor in Azélie’s composition. She 
seriously drew a small flask from her pocket. 

“ Popa say, if you want to let him have a 
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li’le dram, ’count o’ his pains that ’s ’bout to 
cripple him.” 

“ Yo’ pa knows as well as I do we don’t 
sell whisky. Mr. Mathurin don’t carry no li- 
conse.” 

“T know. He say if you want to give ’im a 
li’le dram, he’s willin’ to do some work fo’ you.” 

“No! Once fo’ all, no!” And ’Polyte 
reached for the day-book in which to enter the 
articles he had given to her. 

But Azélie’s needs were not yet satisfied. 
She wanted tobacco; he would not give it to 
her. A spool of thread; he rolled one up, to- 
gether with two sticks of peppermint candy, 
and placed it in her pail. When she asked 
for a bottle of coal-oil, he grudgingly con- 
sented, but assured her it would be useless to 
cudgel her brain further, for he would posi- 
tively let her have nothing more. He dis- 
appeared toward the coal-oil tank, which was 
hidden from view behind the piled-up boxes 
on the counter. When she heard him search- 
ing for an empty quart bottle, and making a 
clatter with the tin funnels, she herself withdrew 
from the counter against which she had been 
leaning. 

After they quitted the store, ’Polyte, with a 
perplexed expression upon his face, leaned for a 
moment against one of the whitewashed pillars, 


watching the girl cross the yard. Shehad folded 
her sunbonnet into a pad, which she placed be- 
neath the heavy pail that she balanced upon 


her head. She walked upright, with a slow, 
careful tread. Two of the yard dogs that had 
stood a moment before upon the threshold of 
the store door, quivering and wagging their 
tails, were following her now, with a little busi- 
nesslike trot. ’Polyte called them back. 

The cabin which the girl occupied with her 
father, her grandmother, and her little brother 
Sauterelle, was removed some distance from 
the plantation house, and only its pointed roof 
could be discerned like a speck far away across 
the field of cotton, which was allin bloom. Her 
figure soon disappeared from view, and ’Polyte 
emerged from the shelter of the gallery, and 
started again toward his interrupted task. He 
turned to say to the planter, who was keeping 
up his measured tramp above: 

“Mr. Mathurin, ain’t it ’mos’ time to stop 
givin’ credit to Arséne Pauché? Look like that 
crop 0’ his ain’t goin’ to start to pay his ac- 
count. I don’t see, me, anyway, how you come 
to take that triflin’ Li’le River gang on the 
place.” 

“‘T know it was a mistake, ’Polyte, but gue 
voules-vous ?” the planter returned, with a good- 
natured shrug. “ Now they are yere, we can’t 
let them starve, my frien’. Push them to work 
all youcan. Hole back all supplies that are not 
necessary, an’ nex’ year we will let some one 
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else enjoy the privilege of feeding them,” he 
ended, with a laugh. 

“T wish they was all back on Li’le River,” 
’Polyte muttered under his breath as he turned 
and walked slowly away. 

Directly back of the store was the young 
man’s sleeping-room. He had made himself 
quite comfortable there in his corner. He had 
screened his windows and doors; planted Ma- 
deira vines, which now formed a thick green 
curtain between the two pillars that faced his 
room; and had swung a hammock out there, 
in which he liked well to repose himself after 
the fatigues of the day. 

He lay long in the hammock that evening, 
thinking over the day’s happenings and the 
morrow’s work,—half dozing, half dreaming, 
and wholly possessed by the charm of the 
night, the warm, sweeping air that blew 
through the long corridor, and the almost un- 
broken stillness that enveloped him. 

At times his random thoughts formed them- 
selves into an almost inaudible speech: “] 
wish she would go ’way f’om yere.” 

One of the dogs came and thrust his cool, 
moist muzzle against ’Polyte’s cheek. He ca- 
ressed thefellow’s shaggy head. “I don’ know 
w’at ’s the matta with her,” he sighed; “ I don’ 
b’lieve she ’s got good sense.” 

It was a long time afterward that he mur- 
mured again: “I wish to God she ’d go ’way 
f’om yere!” 

The edge of the moon crept up—a keen, 
curved blade of light above the dark line of 
the cotton-field. ’Polyte roused himself when 
he saw it. “I did n’ know it was so late,” he 
said to himself—or to his dog. He entered 
his room at once, and was socn in bed, sleeping 
soundly. 

It was some hours later that ’Polyte was 
roused from his sleep by —he did not know 
what; his senses were too scattered and con- 
fused to determine at once. There was at first 
no sound; then so faint a one that he won- 
dered how he could have heard it. A door of 
his room communicated with the store, but this 
door was never used, and was almost com- 
pletely blocked by wares piled up on the other 
side. The faint noise that ’Polyte heard, and 
which came from within the store, was followed 
bya flare of light that he could discern through 
the chinks, and that lasted as long as a match 
might burn. 

He was now fully aware that some one was 
in the store. How the intruder had entered he 
could not guess, for the key was under his 
pillow with his watch and his pistol. 

As cautiously as he could he donned an ex- 
tra garment, thrust his bare feet into slippers, 
and crept out into the portico, pistol in hand. 

The shutters of one of the store windows were 
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open. He stood close to it, and waited, which 
he considered surer and safer than to enter the 
dark and crowded confines of the store to en- 
gage in what might prove a bootless struggle 
with the intruder. 

He had not long to wait. Ina few moments 
some one darted through the open window as 
nimbly as acat. ’Polyte staggered back as if a 
heavy blow had stunned him. His first thought 
and his first exclamation were: “ My God! 
how close I come to killin’ you!” 

It was Azélie. She uttered no cry, but made 
one quick effort to run when she saw him. He 
seized her arm and held her with a brutal grip. 
He put the pistol back into his pocket. He 
was shaking like a man with the palsy. One 
by one he took from her the parcels she was 
carrying, and flung them back into the store. 
There were not many: some packages of to- 
bacco, a cheap pipe, some fishing-tackle, and 
the flask which she had brought with her in 
the afternoon. This he threw into the yard. 


It was still empty, for she had not been able 
to find the whisky-barrel. 

“So—-so, you a thief!” he muttered savagely 
under his breath. 

“You hurtin’ me, Mr. ’Polyte,” she com- 
plained, squirming. He somewhat relaxed, but 
did not relinquish, his hold upon her. 


“T ain’t no thief,” she blurted. 

“You was stealin’,” he contradicted her 
sharply. 

“ | wasn’ stealin’. I was jus’ takin’ a few li’le 
things you all too mean to gi’ me. You all treat 
my popa like he was a dog. It’s on’y las’ week 
Mr. Mathurin sen’ ’way to the city to fetch a 
fine buckboa’d fo’ Son Ambroise, an’ he’s on’y a 
nigga, apres tout. An’ my popa he want a pica- 
yune tobacca? It’s ‘No’—” She spoke loud in 
her monotonous, shrill voice. ’Polyte kept say- 
ing: “ Hush, I tellyou! Hush! Somebody ’ll 
hear you. Hush! It’s enough you broke in the 
sto-—how you got in the sto’?” he added, 
looking from her to the open window. 

“Tt was w’en you was behine the boxes to 
the coal-oil tank —I unhook’ it,” she explained 
sullenly. 

*“ An’ you don’ know I could sen’ you to 
Baton Rouge fo’ that?” He shook her as 
though trying to rouse her to a comprehension 
of her grievous fault. 

“ Jus’ fo’ a li’le picayune o’ tobacca!” she 
whimpered. 

He suddenly abandoned his hold upon her, 
and left her free. She mechanically rubbed 
the arm that he had grasped so violently. 

Between the long row of pillars the moon 
was sending pale beams of light. In one of 
these they were standing. 

“Azélie,” he said, “ go ’way f’om yere quick; 
some one might fine you yere. W’en you want 
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something in the sto’, fo’ yo’se’f or fo’ yo’ pa 
—I don’ care — ask me fo’ it. But you —but 
you can’t neva set yo’ foot inside that sto’ 
again. Go ’way f’om yere quick as you can, 
I tell you!” 

She tried in no way to conciliate him. She 
turned and walked away over the same ground 
she had crossed before. One of the big dogs 
started to follow her. ’Polyte did not call him 
back this time. He knew no harm could come 
to her, going through those lonely fields, while 
the animal was at her side. 

He went at once to his room for the store 
key that was beneath his pillow. He entered 
the store, and refastened the window. When 
he had made everything once more secure, 
he sat dejectedly down upon a bench that was 
in the portico. He sat for a long time motion- 
less. ‘Then, overcome by some powerful feeling 
that was at work within him, he buried his face 
in his hands and wept, his whole body shaken 
by the violence of his sobs. 

After that night ’Polyte loved Azélie desper- 
ately. The very action which should have re- 
volted him had seemed, on the contrary, to 
inflame him with love. He felt that love to 
be a degradation — something that he was al- 
most ashamed to acknowledge to himself; and 
he knew that he was hopelessly unable to 
stifle it. 

He watched now in a tremor for her com- 
ing. She came very often, for she remembered 
every word he had said ; and she did not hesi- 
tate to ask him for those luxuries which she 
considered necessities to her “ popa’s” exis- 
tence. She never attempted to enter the store, 
but always waited outside, of her own accord, 
laughing,and playing with thedogs. Sheseemed 
to have no shame or regret for what she had 
done, and plainly did not realize that it was a 
disgraceful act. ’Polyte often shuddered with 
disgust to discern in her a being so wholly de- 
void of moral sense. 

He had always been an industrious, bustling 
fellow, never idle. Now there were hours and 
hours in which he did nothing but long for the 
sight of Azélie. Even when at work there was 
that gnawing want at his heart to see her, often 
so urgent that he would leave everything to 
wander down by her cabin with the hope ot 
seeing her. It was even something if he could 
catch a glimpse of Sauterelle playing in the 
weeds, or of Arséne lazily dragging himself 
about, and smoking the pipe which rarely left 
his lips now that he was kept so well supplied 
with tobacco. 

Once, down the bank of the bayou, when 
’Polyte came upon Azélie unexpectedly, and 
was therefore unprepared to resist the shock of 
her sudden appearance, he seized her in his 
arms, and covered her face with kisses. She 
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was not indignant; she was not flustered or agi- 
tated, as might have been a susceptible, coquet- 
tish girl; she was only astonished and annoyed. 

« W’at you doin’, Mr. ’Polyte?” she cried, 
struggling. “ Let me’lone, I say! Let me go!” 

“T love you, I love you, I love you!” he 
stammered helplessly over and over in her face. 

“You mus’ los’ yo’ head,” she told him, red 
from the effort of the struggle, when he released 
her. 

“You right, Azélie; I b’lieve I los’ my 
head,” and he climbed up the bank of the 
bayou as fast as he could. 

After that his behavior was shameful, and he 
knew it, and he did not care. He invented 
pretexts that would enable him to touch her 
hand with his. He wanted to kiss her again, 
and toid her she might come into the store as 
she used to do. There was no need for her to 
unhook a window now; he gave her whatever 
she asked for, charging it always to his own 
account on the books. She permitted his ca- 
resses without returning them, and yet that was 
all he seemed to live for now. He gave her a 
little gold ring. 

He was looking eagerly forward to the close 
of the season, when Arséne would go back to 
Little River. He had arranged to ask Azélie 
to marry him. He would keep her with him 
when the others went away. He longed to res- 
cue her from what he felt to be the demoral- 
izing influences of her family and her surround- 
ings. ’Polyte believed he would be able to 
awaken Azélie to finer, better impulses when 
he should have her apart to himself. 

But when the time came to propose it, Azé- 
lie looked at him in amazement. “AA, d’en, 
no. I ain’t goin’ to stay yere wid you, Mr, ’Po- 
lyte; I’m goin’ yonda on Li’le River wid my 
popa.” 

This resolve frightened him, but he pre- 
tended not to believe it. 

“You jokin’, Azélie; you mus’ care a li’le 
about me. It looked to me all along like you 
cared some about me.” 

“ An’ my popa, donc? Ah, den, no.” 

“You. don’ rememba how lonesome it is 
on Li'le River, Azélie,” he pleaded. “W’en- 
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ever I think ’bout Li’le River it always make 
me sad—like I think about a graveyard. To 
me it’s like a person mus’ die, one way or otha, 
w’en they go on Li’le River. Oh, I hate it! 
Stay with me, Azélie; don’ go ’way f’om me.” 

She said little, one way or the other, after 
that, when she had fully understood his wishes, 
and her reserve led him to believe, since he 
hoped it, that he had prevailed with her, and 
that she had determined to stay with him and 
be his wife. 

It was a cool, crisp morning in December 
that they went away. Ina ramshackle wagon, 
drawn by an ill-mated team, Arséne Pauché 
and his family left Mr. Mathurin’s plantation 
for their old familiar haunts on Little River. 
The grandmother, looking like a witch, with 
a black shawl tied over her head, sat upon a 
roll of bedding in the bottom of the wagon. 
Sauterelle’s bead-like eyes glittered with mis- 
chief as he peeped over the side. Azélie, with 
the pink sunbonnet completely hiding her 
round young face, sat beside her father, who 
drove. 

’Polyte caught one glimpse of the group as 
they passed in the road. Turning, he hurried 
into his room, and locked himself in. 

It soon became evident that ’Polyte’s ser- 
vices were going to count for little. He himself 
was the first to realize this. One day he ap- 
proached the planter, and said: “ Mr. Mathu- 
rin, befo’ we start anotha year togetha, I betta 
tell you I ’m goin’ to quit.” ’Polyte stood 
upon the steps, and leaned back against the 
railing. The planter was a little above on the 
gallery. 

“W’at in the name o’ sense are you talking 
about,’ Polyte!” he exclaimed in astonishment. 

“It’s jus’ that; I’m boun’ to quit.” 

“You had a better offer ?” 

“No; I ain’t had no offa.” 

“Then explain yo’se’f, my frien’—explain 
yo’se’f,” requested Mr. Mathurin, with some- 
thing of offended dignity. “If you leave me, 
w’ere are you going?” 

’Polyte was beating his leg with his limp felt 
hat. “I reckon I jus’ as well go yonda on 
Li’le River—w’ere Azélie,” he said. 


Kate Chopin. 
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CCORDING to the custom of 

Vermont, Sunday afternoon is 

salting-time on the farm, and, 

unless something very important 

happens, we attend to it our- 

selves. Dave and Pete, the red 

oxen, are salted first; they stay in the home 

meadow ready for work on Monday. Then 

come the cows and Pan, the calf, who should 

have been turned into veal long ago, but sur- 

vived on account of his manners ; and lastly the 

horses, scattered through the seventy acres of 
the Back Pasture. 

You must go down by the brook that feeds 
the ram ; up through the sugar-bush, where the 
young maple undergrowth closes round you 
like a shallow sea; then follow the faint line of 
an old county road running past two green 
hollows fringed with wild rose that mark the 
cellars of two ruined houses ; then by Lost Or- 
chard, where nobody ever comes except in ci- 
der-time ; then across another brook, and so 
into the Back Pasture. Half of it is pine and 


hemlock and spruce, with sumach and little: 


juniper bushes, and the other half is rocks and 
boulders and moss, with green streaks of brake 
and swamp ; but the horses like it well enough 
—our own, and the others that are turned 
down there at fifty cents a week. Most people 
walk to the Back Pasture, and find it very 
rough work ; but one can get there in a buggy, 
if the horse knows what is expected of him. 
The safest conveyance is our coupé. This be- 
gan life as a buckboard, and we bought it for 
five dollars from a sorrowful man who had no 
other possessions ; and the seat came off one 
night when we were turning a corner in a hurry ; 
and after that alteration it made a beautiful salt- 
ing-machine, if you held tight, because there 
was nothing to catch your feet when you fell 
out, and the slats rattled tunes. 

One Sunday afternoon we went off with the 
salt. It was a broiling hot day, and we could 
not find the horses anywhere till we let Tedda 
Gabler, the bob-tailed mare who throws dirt 
exactly as a tedder throws hay, have her head ; 
and she tipped the coupé over twice in a hidden 
brook before she came out on a ledge of rock 
where all the horses had gathered, and were 
switching flies. 

The Deacon was the first to call to her. He 
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is a very dark iron-gray four-year-old, son of 
Grandee, and has been man-handled since he 
was two, was driven in a light cart before he 
was three, and now ranks as an absolutely 
steady lady’s horse — proof against steam-rol- 
lers, grade crossings, and street processions. 

“ Salt!” said the Deacon, joyfully. “ You ’re 
dreffle late, Tedda.” 

“ Any —any place to cramp the coupé?” 
Tedda panted. “It weighs turr’ble this wea- 
ther. I ’d ’a’ come sooner, but they did n’t 
know what they wanted—nor haow. Been out 
twice, both of ’em. I don’t understand sech 
foolishness.” 

“‘ Youlook consider’ble het up. Guess you ’d 
better cramp her under them pines, an’ cool off 
a piece.” 

Tedda scrambled on the ledge, and cramped 
the coupé in the shade of a tiny little wood of 
pines, while my companion and I lay down on 
the needles, and gasped. All the home horses 
were gathered round us, enjoying their Sunday 
out. There were Rod and Rick,theseniors on the 
farm. They were the regular road pair, bay with 
black points, full brothers, aged, sons of a Ham- 
bletonian sire anda Morgandam. There were 
Nip and Tuck, seal browns, six, brother and sis- 
ter, Black Hawks, perfectly matched, just finish- 
ing their education, and as handsome a pair as 
a man could wish to find in a forty-mile drive. 
There was Muldoon, our ex-car-horse, bought 
at a venture, any color you choose that is not 
white ; and Tweezy, whocomes from Kentucky, 
with an affliction on his left hip, which makes 
him a little uncertain how his hind legs are 
moving. He and Muldoon had been hauling 
gravel all the week. The Deacon you know 
already. Last of all, eating something, as usual, 
was our faithful Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the black buggy-horse, who had seen us through 
every state of weather and road, the horse who 
was always standing in harness at some door 
or other, a philosopher with the appetite of a 
shark and the manners of an archbishop. Tedda 
Gabler was a new “ trade,” with a reputation 
for vice which was really the result of bad driv- 
ing. She had one working gait, which she could 
keep till further notice ; a Roman nose; a large, 
prominent eye; a shaving-brush of a tail ; and 
an irritable temper. She took her salt through 
her bridle; but the others came and nuzzled 
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and wickered for theirs, till we emptied it out 
on the clean rocks. They were all standing at 
ease, on three legs for the most part, talking the 
ordinary gossip of the Back Pasture,— about 
the scarcity of water, and gaps in the fence, and 
how the early windfalls tasted, and so on,— 
when little Rick blew the last few grains of his 
salt into a crevice, and said: 

“ Hurry, boys! Might ha’ knowed that liv- 
ery-plug would be round.” 

We heard a clatter of hoofs, and there 
climbed up from the ravine below a fifty-cen- 
ter, a transient—a wall-eyed, yellow frame- 
house of a horse, sent up to board from a 
livery-stable in town, where they called him 
“The Lamb,” and never let him out except 
at night. My companion, who knew and had 
broken most of the horses, looked at the rag- 
ged hammer-head as it rose, and said quietly : 

“ Ni-ice beast. Man-eater, if he gets the 
chance—see his eye. Kicker, too—see his 
hocks. Western horse.” 


The animal lumbered up to the others. His 
feet showed he had not worked for weeks 
and weeks, and our creatures drew together 
significantly. 

“As usual,” he said, with an underhung 
sneer —“bowin’ your heads before the Op- 
pressor that comes to spend his leisure gloat- 


in’ over you.” 

“ Mine ’s done,” said the Deacon, and he 
licked up the last of his salt with a gulp, 
dropped his nose in his master’s hand, drew 
it up and down the shirt-front, and sang a 
little grace all to himself. The Deacon has the 
most enchanting manners of any one I know. 

“ An’ fawnin’ on them for what is your in- 
alienable right. It ’s humiliatin’,” said the 
yellow horse, sniffing to see if he could find a 
few spare grains. 

“ Go daown hill, then, Boney,” the Deacon 
replied. “Guess you ’ll find somefin’ to eat still, 
if yer hain’t hogged it all. You ’ve ett more ’n 
any three of us to-day, an’ day ’fore that, an’ 
the last two months, sense you ’ve been here.” 

“T am not addressin’ myself to the young 
an’ immature. I am speakin’ to those whose 
opinion az’ experience commands respect.” 

Isaw Rod raise his head as though he were 
about to make a remark; then he dropped it 
again, and stood looking like a plow-horse. 
Rod can do his mile in a shade under three 
minutes on an ordinary road in an ordinary 
Concord. He is tremendously powerful be- 
hind, but, like most Hambletonians, he grows 
a trifle sullen as he gets older. No one can 
love Rod very much; but no one can help 
respecting him. 

“JT wish to wake ¢hose,” the yellow horse 
went on, “to an abidin’ sense o’ their wrongs 
an’ their injuries an’ their outrages.” 
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“ Haow’s that ?” said Marcus Aurelius An. 
toninus, dreamily. He thought Boney was 
talking of some kind of feed. 

“ An’ when I say outrages and injuries,”_ 
Boney waved his tail furiously,—“I mean’em, 
too. Great Oats! That’s just what I do mean, 
plain an’ straight.” 

“The gentleman talks quite earnest,” said 
Tuck, the mare, to Nip, her brother. “ There’s 
no doubt thinkin’ broadens the horizon o’ the 
mind. His language is quite lofty.” 

“ Hesh, sis,” Nip answered. “ He hain't 
widened nothin’ ’cep’ the circle he ’s ett in 
pasture. They feed words fer beddin’ where 
he comes from.” 

“It’s elegant /a/kin’, though,” Tuck re. 
turned, with an unconvinced toss of her pretty 
little head. 

The yellow horse heard her, and struck an 
attitude which he meant to be extremely im- 
pressive. It made him look as though he had 
been badly stuffed. 

“ Now I ask you,—I ask you without pre- 
judice an’ without favor,— what has Man the 
Oppressor ever done for you? Are you not 
inalienably entitled to the free air o’ heaven, 
blowin’ acrost this boundless prairie ? ” 

“ Ever wintered here?” said the Deacon, 
merrily, while the others snickered. 

“Not yet,” said Boney. “I come from the 
boundless comfines o’ Kansas, where the no- 
blest of ourkind have their abidin’-place among 
the sunflowers on the threshold o’ the settin’ 
sun in his glory.” 

** An’ they sent you ahead as a sample?” 
said Rick, with an amused quiver of his long, 
beautifully groomed tail, as thick and as fine 
and as wavy as a quadroon’s back hair. 

“ Kansas, sir, needs no adverésement. Her 
native sons rely on themselves an’ their native 
sires. Yes, sir.” 

Then Tweezy lifted up his wise and polite old 
head. His affliction makes him bashful as a 
rule, but he is ever the most courteous of horses. 

** Excuse me, suh,” he said slowly, “ but, un- 
less I have been misinfohmed, most of you’ 
prominent siahs, suh, are impo’ted from Ken- 
tucky; an’ Z’m from Paduky.” 

There was the least little touch of pride in 
the last words. 

“Any horse dat knows beans,” said Mul- 
doon, suddenly (he had been standing with 
his head on Tweezy’s broad quarters), “ gits 
outer Kansas ’fore dey crip his shoes. I blew 
in dere from Ioway in de days o’ me youth an’ 
innercence, an’ I wuz grateful when dey boxed 
me fer N’ York. You can’t tell me anything 
about Kansas I don’t wanter fergit. De Belt 
Line stables ain’t no Hoffman House, but 
dey ’re Vanderbilts ’longside 0’ Kansas.” 

“What the horses o’ Kansas think to-day, 
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the horses of America will think to-morrow; an 
I tell you that when the horses of America rise 
in their might, the day o’ the Oppressor is 
ended.” 

There was a pause, till Rick said, with a little 
chuckle : 

“ Ef you put it that way, every one of us has 
riz in his might, ’cep’ Marcus, mebbe. Marky, 
‘i ever rise in yer might ?” 

“Nop,” said Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
calmly quidding over a mouthful of grass. “ I 
seen a heap 0’ fools try, though.” 

“ You admit that you riz?” said the Kansas 
horse, excitedly. “Then why — why in Kansas 
did you ever go under again ?” 

“ Horse can’t walk on his hind legs a// the 
time,” said the Deacon. 

“ Not when he’s jerked over on his back ’fore 
he knows what fetched him. We ’ve all done it, 
Boney,” said Rick. “ Nip an’ Tuck they tried 
it, spite o’ what the Deacon told ’em; an’ the 
Deacon he tried it, spite o’ what me an’ Rod 
told him; an’ me an’ Rod tried it, spite o’ what 
Grandee told us ; an’ I guess Grandee he tried 
it, spite o’ what his dam told him. It’s the 


same old circus from generation to generation. 
Colt can’t see why he ’s called on to back. 
Same old rearin’ on end —straight up. Same 
old feelin’ that you ’ve bested ’em this time. 


Same old little yank at yer mouth when you’re 
up good an’ tall. Same old Pegasus act, won- 
derin’ where you'll light. Same old wep when 


you hit the dirt with your head where your tail 


should be, and your in’ards shook up likea bran- 
mash. Same old voice in your ear: ‘ Waal, 
ye little fool, an’ what did you reckon to make 
by that?’ We’re through with risin’ in our 
might on ¢Ais farm. We go to pole er single, 
accordin’ ez we ’re hitched.” 

“An’ Man the Oppressor sets an’ gloats over 
you, same as he’s settin’ now. Hain’t that been 
your experience, madam ? ” 

This last remark was addressed to Tedda, and 
any one could see with half an eye that poor, 
old, anxious, fidgety Tedda, stamping at the 
flies, must have left a wild and tumultuous youth 
behind her. 

“?Pends on the man,” she answered, shifting 
from one foot to the other, and addressing her- 
self to the home horses. ‘They abused me 
dreffle when I was young. I guess I was sperrity 
an’nervous some, but they did n’t allow for that. 
‘T was in Monroe County, Noo York, an’ sence 
then, till I come here, I ’ve run away with more 
men than ’u’d fill a boardin’-house. Why, the 
man that sold me here he says to the master, 
s’he: ‘ Mind, now, I’ve warned you. ’T won’t 
be none of my fault if she sheds you daown the 
toad. Don’t you drive her in a top-buggy, ner 
‘thout winkers,’ s’ he, ‘ner ’thout this bit, ef 
you look to come home behind her.’ ’N’ the 
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fust thing the master did was to git the top- 
buggy.” 

“ Can’t say as I like top-buggies,” said Rick; 
“ they don’t balance good.” 

“ Suit me to a ha’r,” said Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. “ Top-buggy means the baby ’s in 
behind, an’ I kin stop while she gathers the 
pretty flowers — yes, an’ pick a maouthful, too. 
The women-folk all say I hev to be humored, 
an’—I don’tkerry things to the sweatin’-point.” 

“ Course I ’ve no prejudice against a top- 
buggy s’ long ’s I can see it,” Tedda went on 
quickly. “ It’s ha’f-seein’ the pesky thing bob- 
bin’ an’ balancin’ outer the winkers gits on my 
nerves. Then the master looked at the bit they'd 
sold with me, an’ s’ he: ‘ Jiminy Christmas! 
This ’u’d make a clothes-horse stan’ ’n end!’ 
Then he gave me a plain bar bit, an’ fitted it 
’s if there was some feelin’ to my maouth.” 

“ Hain’t ye got any, Miss Tedda?” said 
Tuck, who has a mouth like velvet, and knows it. 

“ Might ’a’ had, Miss Tuck, but I ’ve forgot. 
Then he give me an open bridle,— my style 's 
an open bridle,— an’ — I dunno as I ought to 
tell this by rights — he — give — me — a kiss.” 

“ My!” said Tuck, “I can’t tell fer the shoes 
o’ me what makes some men so fresh.” 

“ Pshaw, sis,” said Nip, “ what ’s the sense 
in actin’so? You git’em reg’lar’s hitchin’-up 
time.” 

“ Well, you need n’t tell, smarty,” said Tuck, 
with a squeal and a kick. 

“T’d heard o’ kisses, 0’ course,” Tedda went 
on, “ but they had n’t come my way specially. 
I don’t mind tellin’ I was that took a-back at 
that man’s doin’s he might ha’ lit fire-crackers 
on my saddle. Then we went out jest ’s if a kiss 
was nothin’, an’ I was n’t three strides into my 
gait fore I felt the master knoo his business, 
an’ was trustin’ me. So I studied to please him, 
an’ he never took the whip from the dash,—a 
whip drives me plumb distracted —an’ the up- 
shot was that,— waal, I’ve come up the Back 
Pasture to-day, an’ the coupé ’s tipped over 
twice, an’ I’ve waited till ’t wuz fixed each time. 
You kin judge for yourselves. I don’t set up to 
be no better than my neighbors, specially with 
my tail snipped off the way ’t is, but I want you 
all to know Tedda’’s quit fightin’ in harness or 
out of it, cep’ when there ’s a born fool in the 
pasture, stuffin’ his stummick with board that 
ain’t rightly hisn, ’ca’se he hain’t earned it.” 

“ Meanin’ me, madam?” said the yellow 
horse. 

“ Ef the shoe fits, clinch it,” said Tedda, with 
a snort. “ named no names, though, to be sure, 
some folks are mean enough an’ greedy enough 
to do ’thout ’em.” 

“ There’sa deal to be forgiven to ignorance,” 
said the yellow horse, with an ugly look in his 
blue eye. 
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“ Seemin’ly, yes ; or some folks ’u’d ha’ been 
kicked raound the pasture ’bout onct a minute 
sence they came—board er no board.” 

“ But what you do wo/ understand, if you will 
excuse me, madam, is that the whole principle 
o’ servitood, which includes keep an’ feed, starts 
from a radically false basis; an’ I am proud to 
say that me an’ the majority o’ the horses o’ 
Kansas think the entire concern should be rele- 
gated to the limbo of exploded superstitions. I 
say we ’re too progressive for that. I say we ’re 
too enlightened for that. ’T was good enough’s 
long ’s we did n’t think, but now—but now 
—a new loominary has arisen on the horizon!” 

“ Meanin’ you?” said the Deacon. 

“The horses o’ Kansas are behind me with 
their multitoodinous thunderin’ hoofs, an’ we 
say, simply but grandly, that we take our stand 
with all four feet on the inalienable rights of the 
horse, pure and simple, the high-toned child o’ 
nature, fed by the same wavin’ grass, cooled 
by the same ripplin’ brook—yes, an’ warmed 
by the same gen’rous sun as falls impartially 
on the outside an’ the zzside of the pampered 
machine o’ the trottin’-track, or the bloated 
coupé-horses o’ these yere Eastern cities. Are 
we not the same flesh and blood ?” 

“‘ Not by a bushel an’ a half,” said the Dea- 
con, under his breath. “Grandee never was in 
Kansas.” 

“ My! Ain’t that elegant, though, abaout the 
wavin’ grass an’ the ripplin’ brooks?” Tuck 
whispered in Nip’s ear. “ The gentleman’s real 
convincin’, / think.” 

‘I say we are the same flesh an’ blood! Are 
we to be separated, horse from horse, by the 
artificial barriers of a trottin’-record, or are we 
to look down upon each other on the strength 
o’ the gifts o’ nature—an extry inch below 
the knee, or slightly more powerful quarters ? 
What ’s the use o’ them advantages to you? 
Man the Oppressor comes along, an’ sees you ’re 
likely an’ good-lookin’, an’ grinds you to the 
face o’ the earth. What for? For his own plea- 
sure; for his own convenience. Young an’ 
old, black and bay, white an’ gray, there ’s no 
distinctions made between us. We’re ground 
up together under the remorseless teeth o’ the 
engines of oppression!” 

“Guess his breechin’ must ha’ broke goin’ 
daown-hill,” said the Deacon. “ Slippery road, 
maybe, an’ the buggy come onter him, an’ he 
did n’t know ’nough to hold back. That don’t 
feel liketeeth,though. Maybehe busted ashaft, 
an’ it pricked him.” 

* An’ I come to you from Kansas, wavin’ the 
tail o’ friendship to all an’ sundry, an’ in the 
name of the uncounted millions o’ pure-minded, 
high-toned horses now strugglin’ toward the 
light o’ freedom, I say to you, Rub noses with 
us in our sacred an’ holy cause. The power is 
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yourn. Without you, I say, Man the Oppressor 
cannot move himself from place to place. With. 
out you he cannot reap, he cannot sow, he can. 
not plow.” 

“ Mighty odd place, Kansas!” said Marcy; 
Aurelius Antoninus. “ Seemin’ly they reap in 
the spring an’ plow in the fall. Guess it’s right 
fer them, but ’t would make me kinder 
giddy.” 

“ The produc’s of your untirin’ industry would 
rot on the ground if you did not weakly con. 
sent to help him. Ze¢’em rot, I say! Let him 
call you to the stables in vain, an’ nevermore! 
Let him shake his ensnarin’ oats under your 
nose in vain! Let the Brahmas roost in the 
buggy, an’ the rats run riot round the reaper! 
Let him walk on his two hind feet till they blame 
nigh drop off! Win no more soul-destroyin’ 
races for his pleasure! Then, an’ not till then, 
will Man the Oppressor know where he ’s at. 
Quit workin’, fellow-sufferers an’slaves! Kick! 
Rear! Plunge! Lie down on the shafts, and 
woller! Smash an’ destroy! The conflict will 
be but short, an’ the victory is certain. After 
that we can press our inalienable rights to eight 
quarts o’ oats a day, two good blankets, an’ a 
fly-net an’ the best o’ stablin’.” 

The yellow horse shut his yellow teeth with 
a triumphant snap ; and Tuck said, with a sigh: 
“‘ Seems’s if somethin’ ought to be done. Don't 
seem right, somehow, oppressin’ us an’ all, to 
my way 0’ thinkin’.” 

Then said Muldoon, in a far-away and 
sleepy voice: “Who in Vermont ’s goin’ to 
haul de oats? Dey weigh like Sam Hill, an’ 
sixty bushel at dat allowance ain’t goin’ to last 
t’ree weeks here. An’ dere ’s de winter hay 
for five mont’s!” 

“ We can settle those minor details when the 
great cause is won,” said the yellow horse. 
“ Let us return simply but grandly to our in- 
alienable rights — the right o’ freedom on these 
yere verdant hills, an’ no invijjus distinctions 
o’ track an’ pedigree.” 

“ What in stable ’jer call an invijjus distinc- 
tion ?” said the Deacon, stiffly. 

“ Fer one thing, bein’ a bloated, pampered 
trotter jest because you happen to be raised 
that way, an’ could n’t no more help trottin’ 
than eatin’.” 

“ Know anythin’ about trotters?” said the 
Deacon. 

“Seen ’em trot. That was enough for me. 
Z don’t want to know any more. Trottin’’s 
immoral.” 

“ Waal, I'll tell you this much. They don’t 
bloat, an’ they don’t pamp— much. I don't 
hold out to be no trotter myself, though I am 
free to say I had hopes that way —onct. But 
I do say, fer I ’ve seen’em trained, that a trotter 
don’t trot with his feet : he trots with his head; 
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an’ he does more work — ef you know what that 
is—in a week than you er your sire ever done 
in all your lives. He ’s everlastingly at it, a 
trotteris; an’ when he is n’t, he’s studyin’ haow. 
You seen ’em trot? Much youhev! You was 
hitched to a rail, back o’ the stand, in a buck- 
board with a soap-box nailed on the slats, an’ 
a frowy buff’lo atop, while your man peddled 
rum fer lemonade to little boys as thought they 
was actin’ manly, till you was both run off the 
track and jailed — you intoed, shufflin’, sway- 
backed, wind-suckin’ skate, you!” 

“Don’t get het up, Deacon,” said Tweezy, 
quietly. “ Now, suh, would you consider a fox- 
trot, an’ single-foot, an’ rack, an’ pace, an’ am- 
ble, distinctions not worth distinguishin’? I 
assuah you, gentlemen, there was a time befo’ 
I was afflicted in my hip, if you ’ll pardon me, 
Miss Tuck, when I was quite celebrated in 
Paduky for a@/ those gaits; an’ in my opinion 
the Deacon ’s co’rect when he says that a ho’se 
of any position in society gets his gaits by his 
haid, an’ not—ah, his limbs, Miss Tuck. I 
reckon I’m very little good now, but I’m re- 
memberin’ the things I used to do befo’ I took to 
transpo’tin’ real estate with the help and assis- 
tance of this gentleman here.” He looked at 
Muldoon. 

“ Invijjus arterficial hind legs,” said the ex- 
car-horse, with a grunt of contempt. “On de 
Belt we don’t reckon no horse wuth his keep 
‘less he kin switch de car off de track, run her 
round on de cobbles, an’ dump her in ag’in 
ahead o’ de truck what ’s blockin’ him. Dere 
isa Way o’ swinging yer quarters when de driver 
says, ‘ Yank her out, boys!’ dat takes a year 
to learn. Onct yer git onter it, youse can yank 
a cable-car outer a man-hole. I don’t adver- 
tise myself for no circus-horse, but I knew dat 
trick better than most, an’ dey was good to me 
in de stables, fer I saved time on de Belt, an’ 
time ’s what dey want in N’ York.” 

“ But the simple child o’ nature —” the yel- 
low horse began. 

“Oh, go an’ unscrew your splints! You ’re 
talkin’ through yer bandages,” said Muldoon, 
with a horse laugh. “ Dere ain’t no loose-box 
for de simple child o’ nature on de Belt, wid 
de Faris comin’ in an’ de Zeufonic goin’ out, 
an’ de trucks an’ de coupés sayin’ things, an’ 
de heavy freight movin’ down fer de Boston 
boat "bout t’ree o’clock of an August afternoon 
in de middle of a hot wave when de fat Ka- 
nucks and Western horses drops dead on de 
block. De simple child o’ nature had better 
chase himself inter de water. Every man at de 
end of his lines is mad or loaded or silly, an’ de 
cop ’s madder an’ loadeder an’ sillier than de 
rest. Dey all take it outer de horses. Dere ’s 
no wavin’ brooks ner ripplin’ grass on de Belt. 
Run her out on de cobbles wid de sparks fly- 
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in’, an’ stop when de cop slugs you on de bone 
o’ yer nose. Dat ’s N’ York; see?” 

“I was always told s’ciety in Noo York was 
dreffle refined an’ high-toned,” said Tuck. 
“ We ’re lookin’ to go there one o’ these days, 
Nip an’ me.” 

* Oh, you won’t see no Belt business where 
you ll go, miss. De man dat wants you ’ll 
want you bad, an’ he ’Il summer you on Long 
Island er at Newport, wid a winky-pinky silver 
harness an’ an English coachman. You ’Ill 
make a star-hitch, you an’ yer brother, miss. 
But I guess you won’t have no nice smooth 
bar bit. Dey checks ’em, an’ dey bangs deir 
tails, an’ dey bits ’em, de city folk, an’ dey 
says it’s English, ye know, and dey darse n’t 
cut a horse loose ’ca’se 0’ de cops. N’ York’s 
no place fer a horse ’less he ’s on de Belt, an’ 
can go round wid de boys. Wisht 7 was in 
the Fire Department!” 

“ But did you never stop to consider the 
degradin’ servitood of it all?” said the yellow 
horse. 

“You don’t stop on the Belt, cully. You ’re 
stopped. An’ we was all in de servitood busi- 
ness, man an’ horse, an’ Jimmy dat sold de 
papers. Guess de passengers were n’t out to 
grass neither, way dey acted. I done my turn, 
an’ I’m none o’ Barnum’s crowd; but any 
horse dat ’s worked on de Belt four years don’t 
train wid de simple child o’ nature—not by 
de whole length o’ N’ York.” 

* But can it be possible that with your ex- 
perience, and at your time of life, you do not 
believe that all horses are free and equal?” 
said the yellow horse. 

“Not till they ’re dead,” Muldoon an- 
swered quietly. “ An’ den it depends on de 
gross total o’ buttons an’ mucilage dey gits 
outer youse at Barren Island.” 

“‘ They tell me you re a prominent philoso- 
pher.” The yellow horse turned to Marcus. 
“Can you deny a basic and pivotal statement 
such as this ?” 

“ T don’t deny anythin’,” said Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, cautiously; “but ef you ast 
me, I should say ’t wuz more different sorts 0’ 
clipped oats of a lie than anything I ’ve had 
my teeth into sense I wuz foaled.” 

“ Are you a horse ?” said the yellow horse. 

“Them that knows me best ’low I am.” 

“ Ain’t Za horse?” 

“Yep; one kind of.” 

“Then ain’t you an’ me equal ?” 

“ How fer kin you go in a day fore a loaded 
buggy, drawin’ five hundred ?” Marcus asked 
carelessly. 

“ That has nothing to do with the case,” the 
yellow horse answered excitedly. 

“There ’s nothing I know hez more to do 
with the case,” Marcus replied. 
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“ Kin ye yank a loaded car outer de tracks 
ten times in de mornin’?” said Muldoon. 

“ Kin ye go forty-two mile in an afternoon 
with a mate,” said Rick, “ and turn out bright 
an’ early next mornin’ ?” 

“ Was there evah any time in your careah, 
suh,— I am not referrin’ to the present circum- 
stances, but our glorious past,— when you could 
carry a pretty girl to market hahnsome, an’ let 
her knit all the way on account o’ the smooth- 
ness o’ the motion ?” said Tweezy. 

“ Kin you keep your feet through the West 
River Bridge, with the narrer-gage comin’ in 
on one side, an’ the Montreal flyer the other, 
an’ the old bridge teeterin’ between ?” said the 
Deacon. “Kin you put your nose down on 
the cow-catcher of a locomotive, an’ let ’em do 
‘Curfew shall not ring to-night’ with the big 
brass bell ?” 

“Kin you hold back when the brichin’ 
breaks? Kin you stop fer orders when your 
nigh hind ’s over the trace an’ ye feel good of 
a frosty mornin’?” said Nip, who had only 
learned that trick last winter, and thought it 
was the crown of horsely knowledge. 

“What ’s the use o’ talkin’?” said Tedda 
Gabler, scornfully. “What kin ye do?” 

“T rely on my simple rights — the inaliena- 
ble rights o’ my unfettered horsehood. An’ I 
am proud to say I have never, since my first 
shoes, lowered myself to obeyin’ the will o’ 
man.” 

** Must ha’ had a heap o’ whips broke over 
yer yaller back,” said Tedda. “ Found it paid 
any?” 

** Sorrow has been my portion since the day 
I was foaled. Blows an’ boots and whips an’ 
insults — injury, outrage, an’ oppression. I 
would not endoor the degradin’ badges o’ ser- 
vitood that connect us with the buggy an’ the 
farm-wagon.” 

“Jt ’s amazin’ difficult to draw a buggy 
’thout traces er collar er breast-strap er some- 
fin’,” said Marcus. “ Power ’s ’most the only 
thing there ’s no straps to ’cept the bar behind. 
I ’ve helped saw ’s much as three cord in an 
afternoon in a Power. Slep’, too, most o’ the 
time; but ’t ain’t half as intevestin’ ez goin’ 
daown-taown in the Concord.” 

* Concord don’t hender you goin’ to sleep 
any,” said Nip. “ My throat-lash! D’ you re- 
member when you lay down in the sharves last 
week, waitin’ at the piazza?” 

“ Pshaw! That did n’t hurt the sharves any. 
They wuz good an’ wide, an’ I lay down keer- 
ful. The folks kep’ me hitched up nigh an hour 
fore they started ; an’ larfed — why, they all but 
lay down themselves with larfin’. Say, Boney, if 
you ’ve got to be hitched / anything that goes 
on wheels, you ’ve got to be hitched with 
somefin’.” 
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“ Go an’ jine a circus,” said Muldoon, “ ay’ 
walk on your hind legs. All de horses dat 
knows too much to work [he pronounced it 
wy-yk, New York fashion] jine de circus,” 

“ T am not sayin’ anythin’ again’ work,” said 
the yellow horse ; “ work is the finest thing in 
the world.” 

“Seems too fine fer some of us,” Tedda 
snorted. 

I only ask that each horse should work for 
himself, an’ enjoy the profit of his labors. Let 
him work intelligently, and not as a machine.” 

“‘ There ain’t no horse that works like a ma- 
chine,” Marcus began. 

“There ’s no way o’ workin’ that does n't 
mean goin’ to pole or single—they never put 
me in the Power—er under saddle,” said Rick. 

“Oh, shucks! We’re talkin’ same ez we 
graze,” said Nip, “raound an’ raound in cir. 
cles. Rod, we hain’t heard from you yet, an’ 
you ’ve more know-how than any span here.” 

Rod, the off horse of the pair, had beenstand- 
ing with one hip lifted, like a tired cow; and 
you could only tell by the quick flutter of the 
haw across his eye, from time to time, that he 
was paying any attention to the argument. 
He thrust his jaw out sidewise, as his habit 
is when he pulls, and changed his leg. His 
voice was hard and heavy, and his ears were 
close to his big, plain Hambletonian head. 

“ How old are you?” he said to the yellow 
horse. 

“ Nigh thirteen, I guess.” 

“Mean age; ugly age; gettin’ that way 
myself. How long hev ye been pawin’ this 
fire-fanged stable-litter? ” 

“ If you mean my principles, I ’ve held ’em 
since I was three.” 

“ Mean age; ugly age; teeth give heaps o’ 
trouble then. Set a colt to actin’ crazy fer a 
while. You ’ve kep’ it up, seemin’ly. Talk 
much to your neighbors fer a steady thing?” 

“ T uphold the principles o’ the Cause wher- 
ever I am pastured.” 

“ Done a heap o’ good, I guess ?” 

“T am proud to say I have taught a few of 
my companions the principles o’ freedom an’ 
liberty.” 

“ Meanin’ they ran away er kicked when they 
got the chanst ?” 

“T was talkin’ in the abstrac’, an’ not in the 
concrete. My teachin’s educated them.” 

“What a horse, specially a young horse, 
hears in the abstrac’, he ’s liable to do in the 
Concord. You wuz handled late, I presoom.” 

“ Four, risin’ five.” 

“ That ’s where the trouble began. Driv’ by 
a woman, like ez not — eh?” 

“Not fer long,” said the yellow horse, with 
a snap of his teeth. 

“ Spilled her ?” 
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a “1 heard she never drove again.” 

‘Any childern ?” 

« Bue kboards full of ’em.’ 

“Men too?” 

«] have shed considerable men in my time. 

“ Kickin’ ?” 

«Any way that come along. Fallin’ back 
over the dash is as handy as most.” 

« They must be turr’ble afraid o’ you daown 
taown? ” 

“ They ’ve sent me here to get rid o’ me. I 
guess they spend their time talkin’ over my 
campaigns.’ 

« 7 wanter know!” 

“Yes, sir. Now, all you gentlemen have 
asked me what I can do. I ’ll just show you. 
See them two fellers lyin’ down by the buggy?” 

“Yep; one of ’em owns me. ‘T’ other broke 
me,” said Rod. 

“Get ’em out here in the open, an’ I ’ll show 
yousomething. Lemme hide back o’ you peo- 
ples, so ’s they won’t see what I ’m at.” 

“Meanin’ terkill’em?” Roddrawled. There 
was a shudder of horror through the others ; 
but the yellow horse never noticed. 

“T’ll catch ’em by the back o’ the neck, an’ 
pile-drive em a piece. They can suit “emselves 

about livin’ when I ’m through with ’em.’ 
said Rod. 


” 


“Should n’t wonder ef they did,” 
The yellow horse had hidden himself very 
cleverly behind the others as they stood in a 
group, and was swaying his head close to the 
ground with a curious scythe-like motion, look-.- 


ing sidewise out of his wicked eyes. You can 
never mistake a man-eater getting ready to 
knock a man down. We had had one to pas- 
ture the year before. 

“See that?” said my companion, turning 
over on the pine-needles. “ Nice for a woman 
walking ’cross lots, would n’t it be?” 

“Bring ’em out!” said the yellow horse, 
hunching his sharp back. “ ‘There ’s no chance 
among them tall trees. Bring out the— oh! 
Ouch!” 

It was a right-and-left kick from Muldoon. 
I had no idea that the old car-horse could lift 
soquickly. Both blowscaught the yellow horse 
full and fair in the ribs, and knocked the breath 
out of him. 

“What ’s that for?” he said angrily, when 
he recovered himself; but I noticed he was 
not drawing any nearer to Muldoon than was 
necessary. 

Muldoon did not take the trouble to answer, 
but discoursed to himself in the whining grunt 
that he uses when he is going down-hill in front 
ofaheavy load. Wecall it singing; but I think 
it’s something much worse, really. The yellow 

horse blustered and squealed a little, and at 


last said that, ifit was a horse-fly that had stung 


Muldoon, he would accept an apology. 
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“ You ’ll get it,” said Muldoon, “in de sweet 
by and by — all de apology you ’ve any use for. 
Excuse me interruptin’ you, Mr. Rod, but I ’m 
like Tweezy —I ’ve a Southern drawback in 
me hind legs.” 

** Naow, I want you all here to take notice, 
and you ’ll learn something,” Rod went on. 
“This yaller-backed skate comes to our pas- 
tur’'—” 

“ Not havin’ paid his board,” put in Tedda. 

“ Not havin’ earned his board, an’ talks 
smooth to us abaout ripplin’ brooks an’ wavin’ 
grass, an’ his high-toned, pure-souled horse- 
hood, which don’t hender him sheddin’ wo- 
men an’ childern, an’ fallin’ over the dash on- 
ter men. You heard his talk, an’ you thought 
it mighty fine, some 0’ you.” 

Tuck looked guilty here, but she did not say 
anything. 

“ Bit by bit he goes on ez you have heard.” 

“1 was talkin’ in the abstrac’,” said the yel- 
low horse in an altered voice. 

“ Abstrac’ be switched! Ez I ’ve said, it ’s 
this yer blamed abstrac’ business that makes 
the young uns cut up in the Concord; an’ ab- 
strac’ or no abstrac’, he crep’ on an’ on till he 
come to killin’ plain an’ straight — killin’ them 
as never done him no harm, jest beca’se they 
owned horses.” 

“ An’ knowed how to manage ’em, 
Tedda; “ that makes it worse.” 

“Waal, he did n’t kill ’em, anyway,” said 
Marcus. “ He’d ha’ been half killed ef he had 
tried.” 

“ Makes no differ,” Rod answered. “He 
meant to; an’ ef he had n’t —s’pose we want 
the Back Pasture turned into a biffin’-ground 
on our only day er rest? S’pose we want our 
men walkin’ round with bits er lead pipe an’ a 
twitch, an’ their hands full 0’ stones to throw 
at us, same’s if we wuz hogs er hooky keows ? 
More ’n that, leavin’ out Tedda here,—an’ I 
guess it’s more her maouth than her manners 
stands in her light,—there ain’t a horse on this 
farm that ain’t a woman’s horse, an’ proud of 
it. An’ this yer bog-spavined Kansas sunflower 
goes up an’ daown the length o’ the country, 
traded off and traded on, boastin’ as he’s shed 
women — an’ childern. I don’t say as a wo- 
man in a buggy ain’t a fool. I don’ say as she 
ain’t the lastin’est kind er fool, ner I don’t say 
a child ain’t worse,—spattin’ the lines an’ 
standin’ up an’ hollerin’,— but I do say, ’t ain’t 
none of our business to shed ’em daown the 
road.” 

“ We don’t,” said the Deacon. “The baby 
tried to git some o’ my tail for a sooveneer last 
fall when I was up to the haouse, an’ I did n’t 
kick. Boney’s talk ain’t goin’ to hurt us any. 
We ain’t colts.” 

“ Thet ’s what you ¢Azmk. Bimeby you git 


” said 
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into a tight corner, ’Lection day er Valley Fair, 
like’s not, daown-taown when you’re all het an’ 
lathery, an’ pestered with flies, an’ thirsty, an’ 
sick o’ bein’ worked in an’ aout ’tween buggies. 
Then somethin’ whispers inside o’ your winkers, 
bringin’ up all that talk abaout servitood an’ 
inalienable truck an’ sech like, an’ jest then agun 
goes off, er your wheels hit, an’— waal, you ’re 
only another horse as can’t be trusted. I ’ve 
been there time an’ again. Boys,—fer I’ve seen 
you all bought er broke, —on my solemn repita- 
tion fer a three-minute clip, I ain’t givin’ you no 
bran-mash o’ my own fixin’. I ’m tellin’ you 
my experiences, an’ I’ve had ez heavy a load 
an’ ez high a check ’s any horse here. I wuz 
born with a splint on my near fore ez big ’s a 
walnut, an’ the cussed, three-cornered Hamble- 
tonian temper that sours up an’ curdles daown 
ez you git older. I’ve favored my splint ; even 
little Rick he don’t know what it’s cost me to 
keep my end up sometimes; an’ I ’ve fit my 
temper in stall an’ harness, hitched up an’ at 
pasture, till the sweat trickled off my hoofs, an’ 
they thought I wuz off condition, an’ drenched 
me.” 

“When my affliction came,” said Tweezy, 
gently, “ I was very near to losin’ my manners. 
Allow me to extend to you my sympathy, suh.” 

Rick said nothing, but he looked at Rod curi- 
ously. Rick is a sunny-tempered child who 
never bears malice, and I don’t think he quite 
understood. He gets his temper from his mo- 
ther, as a horse should. 

“T’ve been there, Rod,” said Tedda. “ Open 
confession ’s good for the soul, an’ all Monroe 
County knows I ’ve had my experriences.” 

* But if you will excuse me, suh, that pusson” 
—T weezy looked unspeakable things at the yel- 
low horse —“ that pusson who has insulted our 
intelligences comes from Kansas. An’ what a 
ho’se of his position, an’ Kansas at that, says 
cannot, by any stretch of the halter, concern 
gentlemen of our position. There’s no shadow 
of equal’ty, suh, not even for one kick. He ’s 
beneath our contempt.” 

“ Let him talk,” said Marcus. “ It’s always 
interestin’ to know what another horse thinks. 
It don’t tech us.” 

“ An’ he talks so, too,” said Tuck. “I ’ve 
never heard anythin’ so smart for a long time.” 

Again Rod stuck out his jaw sidewise, and 
went on slowly, as though he were slugging on 
a plain bit at the end of a thirty-mile drive: 

“JT want all you here ter understand thet 
ther ain’t no Kansas, ner no Kentucky, ner yet 
no Vermont, in our business. There’s jest two 
kind o’ horse in the United States —them ez 
can an’ will do their work after bein’ properly 
broke an’ handled, an’ them as won’t. I ’m 
sick an’ tired o’ this everlastin’ tail-switchin’ 
an’ wickerin’ abaout one State er another. A 
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horse kin be proud o’ his State,.an’ swap lies 
abaout it in stall or when he’s hitched to g 
block, ef he keers to put in fly-time that way 
but he hain’t no right to let that pride o’ his, 
interfere with his work, ner to make it an ex. 
cuse fer claimin’ he ’s different. That ’s colts 
talk, an’ don’t you fergit it, Tweezy. An’, Mar. 
cus, you remember that bein’ a philosopher, an’ 
anxious to save trouble,—fer you are,—don't 
excuse you from jumpin’ with all your feet on 
a slack-jawed, crazy clay-bank like Boney here. 
It’s leavin’’em alone that gives em theirchance 
to ruin colts an’ kill folks. An’, Tuck, waal, 
you ’re a mare anyways — but when a horse 
comes along an’ covers up all his talk o’ killin’ 
with ripplin’ brooks, an’ wavin’ grass, an’ eight 
quarts of oats a day free, after killin’ his man, 
don’t you be run away with by his yap. You're 
too young an’ too nervous.” 

“J *]1—TI ’ll have nervous prostration sure 
ef there ’s a fight here,” said Tuck, who saw 
what was in Rod’s eye; “ I’m—I’m that syn- 
pathetic I’d run away clear to next caounty.” 

“ Yep; I know that kind o’ sympathy. Jest 
lasts long enough to start a fuss, an’ then lights 
aout to make new trouble. I hain’t been ten 
years in harness fer nuthin’. Naow, we 'te 
goin’ to keep school with Boney fer a spell.” 

“Say, look a-here, you ain’t goin’ to hurt 
me, are you? Remember, I belong to a man 
in town,” cried the yellow horse, uneasily. 
Muldoon kept behind him so that he could 
not run away. 

“ T know it. There must be some pore de- 
looded fool in this State hez a right to the loose 
end o’ your hitchin’-strap. I ’m blame sorry 
fer him, but he shall hev his rights when we ’re 
through with you,” said Rod. 

“Tfit ’s all the same, gentlemen, I'd ruther 
change pasture. Guess I ’Il do it now.” 

“ Can’t always have your ’druthers. Guess 
you won’t,” said Rod. 

“ But look a-here. All of you ain’t so blame 
unfriendly to a stranger. S’pose we count 
noses.” 

“ What in Vermont fer?” said Rod, putting 
up his eyebrows. The idea of settling a ques- 
tion by counting noses is the very last thing 
that ever enters the head of a well-broken 
horse. 

“To see how many ’s on my side. Here's 
Miss Tuck, anyway ; an’ Colonel Tweezy yon- 
der ’s neutral; an’ Judge Marcus, an’ I guess 
the Reverend [the yellow horse meant the 
Deacon] might see that I had my rights. 
He ’s the likeliest-lookin’ trotter I ’ve ever set 
eyes on. Pshaw, boys! You ain’t goin’ to 
pound me, be you? Why, we ’ve gone round 
in pasture, all colts together, this month o’ Sun- 
days, hain't we, as friendly as could be. There 
ain’t a horse alive—I don’t care who he is— 
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has a higher opinion o’ you, Mr. Rod, than I 
have. Let’s do it fair an’ true an’ above the 
exe. Let ’s count noses same ’s they do in 
Kansas.” Here he dropped his voice a little, 
and turned to Marcus: “ Say, Judge, there ’s 
some green food I know, back o’ the brook, 
no one hain’t touched yet. After this little 
frakas is fixed up, you an’ me ’Il make up a 
party an’ ’tend to it.” 

Marcus did not answer for a long time, then 
he said: “ There ’s a pup up to the haouse ’bout 
eight weeks old. He’ll yap till he gits a lickin’, 
an’ when he sees it comin’ he lies on his back, 
an’ yowls. But he don’t go through no cirfif- 
uous nose-countin’ first. I ’ve seen a noo light 
sence Rod spoke. You ’ll better stand up to 
what ’s served. I ’m goin’ to philosophize all 
over your carcass.” 

“ 7’m goin’ to do yer up in brown paper,” 
said Muldoon. “I can fit you on apologies.” 

“Hold on. Ef we all biffed you now, these 
same men you ’ve been so dead anxious to kill 
‘u'd call us off. Guess we ’ll wait till they go 
back to the haouse, an’ you ’ll have time to 
think, cool an’ quiet,” said Rod. 

“ Have you no respec’ whatever fer the dig- 
nity o’ our common horsehood ?” the yellow 
horse squealed. 

“ Nary respec’ onless the horse kin do some- 
thing. America’s paved with the kind er horse 
you are — jist plain yaller-dog horse waitin’ ter 
be whipped inter shape. We call ’em yearlings 
an’ colts when they ’re young. When they ’re 
aged we pound ’em — in this pastur’. Horse, 
sonny, is what you start from. We know all 


about horse here, an’ he ain’t any high-toned, 
pure-souled child o’ nature. Horse, plain horse, 
same ez you, is chock full o’ tricks, an’ mean- 
nesses, an’ cussednesses, an’ shirkin’s, an’ mon- 
key-shines, which he’s took over from his sire 
an’ his dam, an’ thickened up with his own spe- 
cial fancy in the way o’ goin’ crooked. Thet’s 
horse, an’ thet ’s about his dignity an’ the size 
of his soul fore he’s broke an’ rawhided a piece. 
Now we ain’t goin’ to give ornery unswitched 
horse, that hain’t done nawthin’ wuth a quart 
of oats sence he wuz foaled, pet names that 
would be good enough fer Nancy Hanks, or 
Alix, or Directum, who /ev. Don’t you try to 
back off acrost them rocks. Wait where you 
are! Ef I let my Hambletonian temper git the 
better o’ me I'd frazzle you out finer than rye- 
straw inside o’ three minutes, you woman-scar- 
in’, kid-killin’, dash-breakin’, unbroke, unshod, 
ungaited, pastur’-hoggin’, saw-backed, shark- 
mouthed, hair-trunk-thrown-in-in-trade son of 
a bronco an’ a sewin’-machine! ” 

‘I think we ’d better get home,” I said to my 
companion when Rod had finished; and we 
climbed into the coupé, Tedda whinnying, as we 
bumped over the ledges: ‘“ Well, I ’m dreffle 
sorry I can’t stay fer the sociable; but I hope 
an’ trust my friends ’ll take a ticket fer me.” 

“ Bet your natchul!” said Muldoon, cheer- 
fully, and the horses scattered before us, trot- 
ting into the ravine. 


Next morning we sent back to the livery- 
stable what was left of the yellow horse. It 
seemed tired, but anxious to go. 


R ud yard Kipling. 
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mm ELL, bless the Lord for savin’ 
sinners! ’’ Babe exclaimed one 
evening as she came out and 
sat on the porch by my side, 
untying the strings of her 
white sunbonnet, and letting 

- it fall back on her shoulders. 
“T never told you about the Floatin’ Bethel, 
did 1? Well, last April, soon after I got sanc- 
tification, old Brother Hunter, over at Sanders- 
ville, heard me talk at Holiness Meeting here 
at the Station about how bad I wanted to work 
for the Lord and save souls, and the next 
week he wrote for me to come and go down 
the Ohio and Mississippi with the Floatin’ 
Bethel. Brother Hunter he ’s just a real full- 
salvation man, and eat up with zeal, and he 
had went about and raised money for the Lord, 
and bought the bottom of a’ old wharf-boat 
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cheap, and mended it up, and built two sto- 
ries and a steeple on it, and named it the Float- 
in’ Bethel. And he said he was goin’ to carry 
the Gospel into waste places, and convert the 
world. 

“Well, of course I just more ’n blessed the 
Lord for the chance to go, and I got ready, 
and rode over to Sandersville, and we started 
from there up Green River to the Ohio. There 
was Brother Hunter, and Sister Hunter, and 
young Sister Hunter, their son Sam’s wife,— 
one of the godliest women you ever saw,— 
and her baby, that was just three months old, 
but she said when the people scoffed at her 
for goin’ that no amount of babies or husbands 
or the devil hisself could hold her back from 
the Lord’s work, and go she would. Then 
there was Brother Gummy Bangs from the 
Station here, that Brother Hunter paid to go 
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along and be held up as an example to the 
sinners, and do other odd jobs. And there 
was me. That was all the saved on board. 
Then there was a’ unregenerate deck-hand, and 
Sister Hunter’s little fice dog. 

“The Floatin’ Bethel was made this way. 
There was two stories. The lower one was 
one long room, like a church, with the pulpit 
at one end, and benches set in rows all the 
way back, and big doors openin’ out on both 
sides, so’s the gang-planks could be laid right 
to ’em for the people to get in easy, and the 
devil would n’t have any room to talk about 
religious folks holdin’ theirselves so up and 
above others. The top story had a hall down 
the middle, and sleepin’-rooms on each side. 
We eat in the hall, and had one of the little 
rooms for acook-room. Then there was a real 
nice little steeple on top. Of course we never 
had no way to make ourselves go, so Brother 
Hunter ’d have to hire a steamboat or a tug- 
boat to pull us from place to place. When we 
left Sandersville, he got the Green River packet 
to take us a piece. 

“ Most all of Sandersville was there to see 
us off. The saved on the bank they all sung 
a hymn, and waved their handkerchiefs at us. 
I felt plumb scared and lonesome when we 
pulled off, and the river looked so big and 
deep I wished I was back home at the Sta- 
tion. But Sister Hunter she went up-stairs to 
get supper, and Brother Hunter he read the 
Bible and talked and shouted till I got ashamed 
of myself, and did n’t feel afraid no more, but 
would just have been willin’ to jump right out 
into the river if I’d had the call from the Lord, 
and me not knowin’ how to swim a lick, either. 

“ When I woke up next mornin’ we was tied 
up at a town, and the packet it had left us, and 
Brother Hunter and Brother Gummy and the 
deck-hand was out throwin’ around posters that 
Brother Hunter had struck off at Sandersville, 
like this: 


ETERNITY! 


WHERE WILL YOU SPEND IT? 


THE FLOATING BETHEL 
Is Here! 

Preaching Day and Night. 
Come One! Come All! 
PREPARE TO MEET YOUR GOD! 
FLEE FROM THE WRATH TO COME! 


“Tt was wonderful to see how quick-it got 
norated around, and how the people was moved 
by the Spirit to turn out. By ten o’clock there 
was a big crowd standin’ on the bank lookin’ 
at the Floatin’ Bethel, and then Brother Hun- 
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ter he got back and invited ’em all, black and 
white, in to hear the preachin’. Brother Hun. 
ter preached, and me and Brother Gummy 
sang, and young Sister Hunter played the ac. 
cordeon when the baby ’d let her. Brother 
Hunter he give it to the sinners, and preached 
about the burnin’ pit and the old Adam and 
the carnal mind and the wages of sin is death, 
and how smart the devil was and how de. 
ceivin’, and how he ’d ketch ’em all first thing 
they knew, and how maybe they’d die that very 
night, unbelievin’ and unregenerate, and go 
straight to hell, and burn forever. Then he’d 
tell ’em about the savin’ blood, and that now 
was their chance to lay holt on free grace and 
forgiveness of sins, and maybe it ’d be the last 
time the Spirit ’d ever speak to’em. Then he'd 
call on Brother Gummy to stand up and let the 
people see a man the Lord had saved might- 
ily —snatched back from hell-fire —a man 
that was once lost in sin and served the devil, 
that used to drink and cuss and fight and 
shoot,—a regular /imb,— saved, born again, 
justified, sanctified, and regenerated wholly ! 
Brother Gummy he’d stand up and turn round 
and let the sinners look at him good, and then 
we ’d sing a song, him and me, with the ac- 
cordeon,— ‘Amazin Grace,’ or ‘ The Pleasin’ 
Path,’ or somethin’ like that: 


‘* Amazin’ grace, how sweet the sound 
That saves a wretch like me! 

I once was lost, but now I ’m found, 
Was blind, but now I see! 


“* We are pass—in away, we are pass—in’ away, 
We are pass—in’ away to the great Judgment 
Day! 


“ But it was ‘ The Pleasin’ Path’ that Bro- 
ther Gummy sang best : 


‘¢ Why do I shun the pleasin’ path 
That sinners love so well? 

Because it is the way of wrath, 
The Open Road to Hell! 


‘The Open Road to Hell ! 
The Open Road to Hell! 

Because it is — the way of wrath, 
The Open Road — to Hell! 


“Tt would have done your soul good to see 
how fierce Brother Gummy sung that word 
‘Hell.’ He just dwelt and swelt on it! Seem 
to me like it must shake the sinners all up to 
the very foundation. Then any of us saved 
that felt led would get up and tell our expe- 
rience, and shout. It was a movin’ sight to see 
young Sister Hunter get up there with the baby 
in her arms and tell what the Lord had done 
for her. The baby ’d always get scared and 
cry, but that never fazed young Sister Hun- 
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ter; she ’d just talk and shout as long as she 
was moved of the Spirit, cry or no cry. 

“ We’d have preachin’ pretty nearly all day, 
and then again at night. The sinners would 
mostly get warmed up at night. We stayed at 
that first place three days, and got the folks 
consid’ably stirred up over their souls, and then 
a tugboat come along, and Brother Hunter 
said he ’d sowed and watered and the Lord 
must quicken, and we went on to the next 
place. We kep’ on down the Ohio, stoppin’ 
at Evansville and Shawneetown and Paducah 
and all the little towns between. Sometimes 
we would n’t stop more ’n a day; it was just 
as Brother Hunter felt led, and as the boats 
happened to come along to pull us. Some- 
times we ’d have to quit right in the middle 
of a sermon, and move on. When we got to 
Cairo we stopped a whole week, and had a 
regular hallelujah time. I could tell you of 
some wonderful things the Lord did there, 
some of the gloriousest conversions you ever 
heard tell of. Then Brother Hunter said it did 
seem a pity, bein’ that close, not to give the 
folks at St. Louis a chance of salvation—that 
bein’ such a terrible lost place, a plumb Sodom 
and Gomorrah and Satan’s stompin’-ground. 
So we went up there. The first day or two 
there was n’t nobody come to hear us, because 
we got out of posters by that time. But Bro- 
ther Hunter he had some more struck off, and 
hired boys to throw ’em all over town, and 
then the people commenced to fairly roll in. 

“One day, after we ’d been there three or 
four days, young Sister Hunter and me went 
up-town to buy some saxony to knit the baby 
asack, The store we went to was a great big 
place takin’ up a whole square. A man told us 
where to find the saxony-counter, and we went 
on back, and young Sister Hunter commenced 
to price the saxony. I was plumb outdone by 
the worldliness in that store! There was all sorts 
of things to buy that you ever heard of, and the 
ladies they was pullin’ and draggin’ all kinds 
of goods about, and talkin’ as fast as they could, 
and half of ’em looked like they was plumb dis- 
tracted. It made me miserable to think how 
people was wearin’ out their lives gettin’ clothes 
when they never had no time to ¢hin& of gettin’ 
salvation, Young Sister Hunter says to the 
pretty young lady that showed us the saxony: 
‘It looks to me like y’ all ain’t got much room 
for the Lord in St. Louis. I expect the devil 
is plumb rampant here,’ she says. The young 
lady she looked at me and young Sister Hun- 
ter like we was curious varmints, and then she 
giggled, and said somethin’ to the young lady 
at the next counter about ‘ Salvation Army.’ 

“| kep’ lookin’ around, though it did hurt 
my soul awful to see so much vanity. Once I 
thought I ’d shut my eyes and would n’t look 


no more, but just then I saw such a pretty lady 
buyin’ somethin’ at the next counter, with such 
lovely yellow hair and rosy cheeks and white 
skin, and dressed so beautiful, that I could n’t 
keep my eyes off of her. Then there was a 
young girl with her that had awful pretty yel- 
low hair, too, frizzed out a’ inch or two all over 
her head. I could n’t see the girl’s face, but 
there was somethin’ about her motions that re- 
minded me of somebody, I could n’t tell who. 
I knew I never had no friends with such pretty 
hair as that. I kept watchin’ for her to turn 
her face around. Presently she did. ‘Maggie!’ 
I says, runnin’ over quick, and huggin’ and 
kissin’ her, ‘ w’y, Maggie Marks! Is it really 
you? You sweet thing! I ’m so glad to see 
you!’ Her face turned red in all the white 
places, and she kind of drew off. I s’posed she 
was ashamed of me and my old black dress and 
hat, and I could n’t blame her much, for, ac- 
cordin’ to Aer light, my clothes did look plumb 
bad by the side of her silk dress with the little 
flowers and lace all over it, and her big white 
hat with piles and piles of feathers. ‘ Maggie,’ 
I says, ‘don’t you know me? You have n’t 
forgot Babe, have you ? Don’t you know how 
you and me used to play together all the time 
at the Station, and be such dear friends? W’y, 
I ’d ’a’ knew you anywheres, in spite of your 
hair turnin’ light!’ 

“¢T never knew you just at first,’ she says, 
‘not expectin’ to see you here.’ 

“¢*T ’m here with the Floatin’ Bethel,’ I says, 
‘down on the river. And it ’s so nice to see 
somebody from home! I ’ve been feelin’ so 
lonesome. And I ’m so surprised to find you 
here, Maggie,’ I says. ‘When did you come, 
and where are you workin’?’ ‘I ain’t workin’ 
nowheres,’ she says. ‘W’y, then you ’re mar- 
ried, of course,’ I says. ‘Well, I do think you 
might have wrote us somethin’ about it,’ I says. 
‘No; I ain’t married, neither,’ she says. ‘I’m 
just visitin’ a lady friend —that lady there,’ she 
says, pointin’ at the beautiful lady, who ’d just 
walked off a little piece. ‘Well, it ’s mighty 
nice to see you again,’ I says. ‘And you must 
come right down to see me,’ I says. ‘I ’ll be 
here two or three weeks, down at the Floatin’ 
Bethel, on the river. You won’t have no trou- 
ble findin’ it.’ ‘All right,’ she says, ‘maybe I 
will; I ’ve got to go now.’ The lady was 
standin’ in the store door, lookin’ back after 
her, and she run and caught up, and I saw’em 
get in a fine carriage with two horses, and ride 
off. 

“T felt right hurt at Maggie not askin’ me 
to come and see Aer. But I know how pride 
puffeth up, and did n’t blame her for bein’ 
ashamed of the outside of me. Still, when I 
thought how Maggie and me had lived next 
door since we was babies, and till her ma died 
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when she was fourteen, and her pa took to drink, 
and they left the Station, and how we was to- 
gether all the time, and used to spend the night 
with each other pretty near every night, and 
play ‘lady-come-to-see’ in our stable-loft all 
the rainy days, and swing, and gather black- 
berries and sweet-gum and hazelnuts and 
things, and just growed up together, so to 
speak, w’y, then I did feel pretty bad to think 
of her noticin’ my old clothes. I just felt like 
I could n’t help criny’. But then I remem- 
bered that it was n’t Maggie treatin’ me that a- 
way, but the devil hisself, that loves to perse- 
cute the righteous, ‘ Yea, and all them that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus will suffer persecu- 
tion,’ and I did n’t lay it up against her, ’cause 
I kept rememberin’ them days we played to- 
gether, and that she was my friend. 

“ Young Sister Hunter had got her saxony 
by this time, and we went on back to the 
Floatin’ Bethel. I was glad to get back out 
of the worldliness of them stores and streets. 
People was a-pushin’ and a-crowdin’ eachother, 
and gazin’ in the store windows, and never 
speakin’ to each other, or actin’ a bit neigh- 
borly or like they lived in the same town. 

All durin’ preachin’ that night I could n’t 
get Maggie out of my head. I kept wonderin’ 
how she fell in with such rich friends, and how 
she ever got to St. Louis, anyhow. I ’d heard, 
a year or two after they left the Station, 
that Maggie had gone to work in some big 
cotton-mills, and was makin’ good money. I 
could n’t account no way for her bein’ ’way 
over in St. Louis, and with such stylish folks, 
because, though Maggie was always a nice, 
sweet girl, her folks was ornery kind of peo- 
ple, and shiftless, all except her ma. I tried 
not to think about the way Maggie treated 
me, and sung as loud as I could, and did 
all I could to help save the sinners. There 
was a pretty good crowd there, and lots of 
them that had come to scoff stayed to pray. 
There was all sorts. Some would come there 
drunk, and lay down and go to sleep on the 
benches. Lots was in rags, and awful dirty. 
Then there was nicer-dressed people, too, 
though the Lord knows if their hearts was 
any cleaner. 

“ After we ’d been there about two weeks, 
the Spirit commenced to be poured out con- 
siderable. There was a good many convictions, 
and some come through and got religion, and 
commenced livin’ righteous. One night about 
this time, while Brother Gummy and me was 
singin’ the openin’ hymn, 


‘With all my sins I come to thee, 
Wash me in the Blood of the Lamb! 

Its cleansin’ power will set me free, 
Wash me in the Blood of the Lamb ! 
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‘¢ Wash me in the Blood, precious cleansin’ Blood 
Save me as I am! ; 

With thy mighty power, bless me at this hour! 
Wash me in the Blood of the Lamb! 


it come to me all of a sudden that I must get 
up, and preach on that line. I felt the strong. 
est kind of leadin’— just plumb moved of the 
Spirit. So after we finished the song I went up and 
says to Brother Hunter, ‘ Brother Hunter, I feel 
called to preach this evenin’.’ So he went and 
set with the people, and I went up in the pul- 
pit, and read from first John, chapter first 
and second, and preached from the text, ‘The 
Blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.’ 
I could n’t tell you just what I did say —or 
of course it was n’t me sayin’ it, but the Spirit 
sayin’ it through me. I just knew I felt like 
Jesus was standin’ right there, and I was 
pleadin’ with ’em all to come and fall downat 
his dear feet, and be washed from all unrigh- 
teousness, and made whiter than snow. I just 
felt somehow like I was talkin’ to some lost 
soul havin’ its last chance. I told ’em it did n't 
make no difference what they ’d done, or what 
their sins was; that he was mightier than 
the power of sin, and could sweep it all off 
with one touch, if they ’d just call on him— 
just lift up their eyes! I told ’em how dear 
their souls was to the Master, and how he ’d 
come down and suffered and died for ’em, 
and how lovin’ he was— how he was stand- 
in’ there with his arms stretched out, and his 
eyes like mothers’ eyes, longin’ to save ’em 
and blot out their sins. I just wep’ and plead 
with ’em. Look like the words come quicker’n 
I could say ’em. When I finished I was 
plumb give out. I went down out of the pul- 
pit, and Brother Gummy he started up, ‘ Are 
you ready for the Judgment Day?’ I was 
so faint I went over to the water-bucket that 
set by the door, to get me a drink. I started 
to throw the water that was left in the cup 
outdoors, and run right up against somebody 
standin’ outside in the shadow. I could see it 
was a woman. She pulled herself back in the 
dark, quick, and when I reached out my hand 
after her she run along the gang-plank and 
up the bank and was gone. 

“ About a week after that I was settin’ out 
on the guards readin’ the Bible to a’ old blind 
woman and a cripple boy that was seekin’ the 
way, and tryin’ to teach ’em all I could before 
we left, for Brother Hunter said we ’d have to 
be movin’ on in a day or two; and here come 
a boy dressed in blue clothes and red braid, and 
give me a note. I opened it quick. It said: 
‘ Maggie is dyin’, and wants you. Come if pos- 
sible. The messenger will bring you.’ There 
wasn’t no name signed. It had on the outside, 
‘Miss Babe Baxter, Floatin’ Bethel.’ I run 
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quick for my hat, and me and the boy walked 
a piece, and then took a street-car, and rode a 
long ways. Finally we got off, and walked a 
square more, and then the boy opened the gate 
before a beautiful big brick house with colored 
classin the windows, and white stone steps, and 
flowers and vines, and took me to the door, and 
rung the bell. Maggie’s friend, the same beau- 
tiful lady that was with her in the store that 
day, come to the door and let mein. Her face 
was all white and pale now. ‘I would n’t have 
sent for you,’ she says, ‘but Maggie ’s been 
callin’ for you three days and nights, and the 
doctor says she can’t live.’ 

“JT followed her up-stairs. The carpet was 
so soft and pretty I hated to step on it. There 
was several other ladies settin’ in the hall up- 
stairs, whisperin’ and cryin’, She took me ina 
room and shut the door. Maggie was layin’ 
up high on the pillows, her eyes all bright, and 
big red spots on her cheeks, and her face all 
thin. She put out her arms when she saw me. 
‘IT thought you never. was comin’!’ she says. 
‘I’ve been waitin’ and waitin’ for you. I was 
afraid to die by myself.’ I kissed her, and held 
her close in my arms. ‘ Darlin’ child,’ I says, 
‘you must n’t be afraid to die. W’y, it ’s lots 
better than livin’, When you die you ‘Il think 
you never did live before. The dear, sweet Je- 


sus and the dear Father ’s just a-waitin’ there 
foryou!’ * Oh, Iain’t soafraid of meetin’ ‘hem,’ 
she says; ‘I don’t mind ¢hafso much. It’s my 
mother I can’t bear to see! That ’s what I 
can’t stand! Oh, I ’m so scared, Babe! It’s 


awful to die!’ She held my arm so tight it 
hurt me. ‘ W’y, darlin’,’ I says, ‘ you just talk- 
in’ that a-way because you ain’t at yourself. 
W’y, your dear ma ’s just a-waitin’ there and 
a-longin’ for you. W’y, you ’re her own dear 
child, Maggie.’ *No,I ain’t!’ she says. ‘I ain’t 
her child no more! I ain’t good— I ain’t good 
like I used to be, Babe. You don’t know, you 
don’t understand. We ’re all wicked here. I 
never meant to be, Babe, but —I ’ll tell you 
all about it some time when I can talk better. 
Now I’m afraid—afraid! Oh, Babe, help me 
—hideme! Don’t let mother see me! I could 
n't stand that!’ 

“Look to me like my heart stood still. But 
[ held her tighter and closer. ‘ Maggie, dear 
child,’ I says, ‘you are safe! It’s the dear Jesus 
that loves you and will save you from your sins. 
He’s done said so, dear. Just look up to him, 
and he “Il forgive you, and take you right to 
his bosom. That ’s what he come into the 
world for, to save sinners, And you ain’t the 
only sinner, Maggie; we ’re all sinners till we 
get the love of Christ in our hearts. One ain’t 
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any worse ’n the other, though some has been 
tempted a heap more. He don’t hate you be- 
cause you ’ve been tempted and sinned. He 
knows all about it, dear, and loves you just the 
same. And so do I, too, just the same as when 
we used to swing, and play dolls in the hayloft 
all day together. Don’t you remember it, Mag- 
gie? And Jesus is right here with his tender 
lovin’ eyes, bendin’ right over you, dear child, 
callin’ you home to him. Just put all your trust 
in him, and don’t take no trouble about it, but 
leave it all to the dear Master.’ 

*¢ But the sins!’ she says, shiverin’. ‘ There’s 
so many, Babe —they ’re so black!’ 

“¢ He’ll wash ’em all off,’ I says, ‘ till you ’re 
whiter than snow.’ 

**¢ But do you reckon he could wash ’em 
off right guick— before mother ’ll see me?’ she 
says. 

“©’Deed he can,’ I says. ‘And he’s washin’ 
mightily right now. I can just see the spots 
fadin’ off, dear, and your soul gettin’ clean and 
white like you was a little baby. They ’re 
comin’ off one by one, bless the Lord! They ’re 
pretty near all gone now, glory to God! And 
when your ma sees you there won’t be zone on 
you, and she won’t never know, Maggie. Just 
think of it! You ’ll just be her same little girl 
that she left! I can just see ’em gettin’ dimmer 
and dimmer and dimmer—and now you ’re 
plumb white and shinin’! Glory! Bless the dear 
Lord!’ 

‘“‘ She sunk back in my arms, smilin’ so sweet 
and peaceful, and I just wep’ and wep’ for joy. 

“ The lady was kneelin’ at the foot of the 
bed, cryin’ like her heart would break. Mag- 
gie fell into a sleep, and I still kep’ my arms 
around her, tight and close, and kep’ a-prayin’ 
and blessin’ God. Finally I felt somethin’, 
and looked around, and there was the lady 
kneelin’ near me. She had picked up the hem 
of my old black dress, and was kissin’ it. I 
put one of my arms around her. ‘Sister,’ I 
says, ‘the message is for you too. Let us pray 
together!’ 

“ Maggie lived several hours, but she slep’ 
all the time, and never knew nothin’ more, 
and passed away so peaceful and blessed, in 
my arms.” 

Babe paused to dry her eyes on the skirt of 
her sunbonnet. 

“ And Maggie’s friend?” I said. 

“She ’s nursin’ in a big hospital. She went 
right off to learn nursin’. I hear from her every 
week. Her sins is all forgive and blotted out, 
and she ’s happy in the Lord, and workin’ day 
and night with the poor and sick for the Mas- 
ter’s sake.” 

Lucy S. Furman. 
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OW that the New York Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1894 has 
refused to recommend that the 
word “ male” be stricken from 

Se dispassionate word on the sub- 
Ew ject may perhapsfinda gracious 
hearing on both sides. Many of the women 
who opposed the introduction of woman suf- 
frage differed from those who advocated it 
more in premises than in conclusions. In the 
heat of debate many misunderstood and mis- 
judged each other, because they were arguing 
from different standpoints. One took the side 
of abstract right; the other, of concrete reasons. 
One called the present condition of women 
slavery; the other termed the proposed con- 
dition enslavement. But upon two points most 
women were agreed: that the politics of the 
country, as now managed solely by men, offers 
a wide field for experiment and improvement, 
and that, whatever share in the affairs of the 
State women ask to have given to them, it is 
the desire of none to sacrifice to it the duties 
that are distinctively feminine. 

These two points should form a sufficient 
basis for reapproachment, and for the efface- 
ment of whatever was bitterin party differences. 

Among the literary productions of the cam- 
paign, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi’s “ Common 
Sense as Applied to Woman Suffrage” is, on 
her side of the question, certainly the most im- 
portant. The book will continue to be read 
with interest and profit, and, by women, with 
a recognition of Dr. Jacobi’s lifelong labors in 
behalf of their sex. The title of the book has 
such a flavor of monopoly, its pages are so 
crowded with historic illustration, philosophic 
thought, and positive statement, that it would 
take an arsenal of argument to discuss its opin- 
ions in detail. 

There is one point, however,—and it is the 
main point of divergence between the advo- 
cates and opponents of woman suffrage,—that 
this able treatise leaves unanswered. This is 
the point of unrestricted suffrage. Dr. Jacobi 
repeatedly refers to the injustice of granting to 
the “negro, the Pole, the Italian, the Insh- 
man,” aright denied to the American woman,— 
“the woman in whose veins runs the blood of 
the colonists who founded our country,”— but 
she omits to mention the negro, the Italian, the 
Irish woman at their side, and to tell us how 
the American woman, by er vote, is to prevail 
against them. 
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WOMAN 


IN POLITICS. 


Universal man suffrage is here to stay. We 
cannot do away with the evils that accompany 
it; we must, therefore, try to overcome them, 
rejoicing all the while that the great experiment 
is being made in a country where the chances 
are in favor of success. And what better way 
is there of making this success apparent and 
permanent than by the intelligent and public- 
spirited women of the country, through their 
good judgment and watchfulness, helping the 
intelligent and public-spirited men to hold their 
own against the strength of mere numbers—a 
task that is daily increasing in difficulty? If 
women will only assume, at election-times, the 
responsibility of making the men of their house- 
holds register and vote, and of guarding, as 
far as possible, against carelessness and indif- 
ference in the matter, they will render a valu- 
able service to the State. 

If the vote of the present day were to be 
doubled by opening the sluice-gates to all wo- 
men, we could directly divide it into four parts: 
the educated men and the educated women; 
the ignorant men and the ignorant women (the 
word “ignorant” seems best to represent the 
perverseandthe unlettered). Why arewenotdis- 
tinctly better off—looking at the question still 
from a numerical standpoint, and never forget- 
ting for a moment that our government is, as 
Dr. Jacobi clearly emphasizes, “a government 
by public opinion” — if, by uniting the vote and 
the influence of the two higher groups, we make 
the hard struggle not a struggle of two against 
two, but of two against one ? 

The suffragists assert that women will not 
take part in public affairs unless they are re- 
warded with the franchise. This is a statement 
that women, by their disinterested, impersonal 
work in every direction, are daily contradicting. 
What they do need, before in numbers they be- 
come the political helpmates of men, is the con- 
viction that they can learn to be helpful, and 
that their help is needed in the body politic. 
This they have never been taught seriously. 
And when they set to work to find out how they 
can best make themselves useful, they will dis- 
cover that it is only by a mastery of hard, dry 
facts, and by the onward propelling power of 
disinterested effort, that men in politics attain 
the best results. The so-called “ coaxing ” and 
“ wheedling ” power of women, supposed to be 
in such force and favor with men, and some- 
times used as an ill-natured taunt by one kind 
of woman to another kind, is an overestimated 
power. Men can usually be coaxed into giving 
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away only that which they themselves do not 
yalue. The occasion of a first conference be- 
tween two of opposite sex may be marked by 
grace and graciousness, but after that a woman 
must depend, as do men among men, upon the 
merits of her cause and the practical knowledge 
and good sense that she is able to bring to its 
support. Almost every woman who interests 
herself in public affairs, and has had experience 
with officers of government and men of per- 
sonal influence, will corroborate this statement. 
She will gladly confess, too, that the more she 
works, the more she learns that her own best 
strength lies in the strength of the object that 
she has at heart. She will win or fail, too, just 


in proportion to her ability and the single- 
mindedness of purpose with which she keeps 
this object in view. Here is an instance in point, 
quoted from a woman’s letter to a woman : 


At the time of the Central Park Speedway Bill 
I wrote to the only man of my acquaintance who 
had been influential in the passage of that bill, and 
asked him to come to see me. He paid me an after- 
noon visit, and I used all the power of persuasion 
at my command to convince him that he had done 
wrong, and that the driveway as planned would 
destroy the beauty of the west side of the park. 
My talk had absolutely no effect upon him; he 
laughed at me, and assured me that the outcry 
against the bill was hysterical and absurd. After 
he had gone it came over me suddenly that I had 
no real knowledge of what I had been talking 
about; I too had only taken up the general cry 
of the newspapers. I set immediately to work, 
obtained a map of the park and of the proposed 
changes, studied and marked them carefully, and 
onthe following Saturday afternoon, when the park 
was especially crowded with children, I marched 
my unrepentant friend from the lower to the upper 
end, pointing out to him, step by step, the havoc 
which his pet scheme would cause. By the time 
that we reached the limit of our walk he frankly 
confessed — being, like most men, not of evil in- 
tent—that he was horrified at the destruction 
proposed. He directly withdrew his support from 
the movement, and the subject — to my everlast- 
ing credit be it recorded — was never again men- 
tioned between us. 


This incident illustrates the power that in- 
variably lies, irrespective of sex, in knowing 
what one is talking about. The writer of the 
letter quoted failed when she did not know, 
despite tea-gown and tea-tray, and won easily 
when she did. It might be suggested by some 
that a vote on her part would have helped settle 
the matter more effectually than a walk; but 
‘s events proved, there was already enough 
vote in the question, What was needed was 
more voice. 

Many opponents of woman suffrage will agree 
with the other side, that the question of sex as 
a physical disability has entered too largely into 
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the discussions of this subject. If women can 
work as hard as they do, at almost every em- 
ployment in life, from factory wheel to circus 
trapeze, the argument of feminine weakness, as 
applied to the mere duty of depositing votes, 
seems more obstructionary than forcible. As 
to what the subtle and secondary influences 
upon sex would be,— not the action so much as 
the reaction,— nobody can foretell. Probably 
the one side underestimates and the other over- 
states them. It is certainly the most bitter point 
of disagreement between the two, and is the one 
where the conservative hold is the strongest, for 
it is here that not only does the head argue, but 
the heart cling. 

The question of what services women could 
render to the State, in return for the full privi- 
leges of citizenship, remains undetermined. 
Thereissilence on this point ifon no other. Men 
give military and jury service ; the fact that ail 
men are not able to do this does not constitute 
a denial of the duty. Many women when told 
that the State has need of a certain proportion 
of soldiers to voters dismiss the remark lightly. 
But surely they must all have observed during 
the recent days of excitement and of military 
rule at Chicago, that there are times in the his- 
tory of every country when government, if it 
is government in fact as well as in figure, must 
measure its strength on the plane of physical 
force. 

Dr. Jacobi says that women, if given the fran- 
chise, should perform jury duty. Many will 
agree with her in this, not because they see in 
the proposition any economic application of 
forces, nor because of any clear notion how the 
plan could be practically and pleasantly carried 
out, but from sheer unwillingness to accept all 
and to give nothing. The burden of jury duty 
would fall principally upon the women whose oc- 
cupations, paid or unpaid, are connected with 
house- and home-keeping, for the reason that 
these constitute the larger number, and their 
physique is not, as a rule, taxed so heavily as 
that of the bread-winning women outside. But 
here, aside from the question of strength and 
fitness, we touch upon a point of deep signifi- 
cance. When the State summons a man to the 
courts, it says to him, “ Drop your business and 
serve me; your highest duty is yourcivic duty.” 
To the woman,—after having excluded the 
long list of “excused,”—it would be obliged 
tosay,“ Leave your domestic affairs and attend 
to me; the State has the right to summon you 
peremptorily from your home.” This right, by 
fixing arbitrarily, for uncertain periods of time, 
the woman’s absence from home, would estab- 
lish the principle that personal duties may at 
any moment become secondary in a woman’s 
life, and, if put into effect, would clog many a 
wheel indomesticmachinery. The daily round 
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of a woman’s duties, household or personal, is 
often spoken of slightingly, for the reason that, 
taken singly, the duties often do seem small. 
But anybody knows how much of the well-be- 
ing, the comfort, and the good-temper of life 
depends upon trifles. “ Madam,” said a philoso- 
pher, recently, in answer to a young woman’s 
impatient plea for more poetry and less prose 
in every-day life, “ Iam an old man, and expe- 
rience has taught me that there is much poetry 
in well-ordered prose.” 

There are reasons against women serving on 
mixed juries in the trial of promiscuous cases, 
which a mere reading of the court and police 
reports in any daily newspaper will help make 
evident. Jury duty for women, viewed from 
this point, changes from a practical into a so- 
cial and ethical question. 

Americans (perhaps better said the people of 
a republic).are always peculiarly suspicious of 
men in the community who show willingness 
to step to the front in public affairs. These men 
are directly branded by the do-nothings as 
“ambitious,” and their motives are easily dis- 
credited. Do American women fail to see the 
great advantage that for this reason they pos- 
sess over men, and are they willing to throw it 
impatiently away ? A woman can expend upon 
public affairs to-day almost as many forces — 
time, money, and vital energies — as can a man. 
She may lose a great deal by failure; she can 
win nothing but inner satisfaction by success. 
Herein lies the strength of her position. Dis- 
interestedness of motive is a mighty weapon 
and a strong shield. 

If any woman would study what opportuni- 
ties are within her grasp to-day, let her examine 
into the life-work of Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, 
and learn what she has accomplished, not as a 
philanthropist, but as a practical politician. It 
is safe to say that no man in the State of New 
York knows more accurately than Miss Schuy- 
ler what laws have been enacted at Albany 
during the last twenty years, and the records 
of the men whose names have been associated 
with them, in the Senate and the Assembly, to 
say nothing of the knowledge of municipal af- 
fairs. In the interest of some measures for the 
introduction of which Miss Schuyler was her- 
self responsible, she has worked with unflagging 
industry, watchfulness, knowledge of detail, 
and patience, without which they would hardly 
have been carried through to success. Two 
laws recently enacted represent the one three 
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years, the other five years, of unceasing politi. 
cal activity on her part. Miss Schuyler has 
undoubtedly exceptional gifts in conceiving 
and shaping philanthropic measures, but her 
victories have been won, as she herself would be 
the first to urge, by means of qualities possessed 
in common with many women who to-day are 
waiting for the political shackles to fall before 
they take hold in real earnest of public affairs, 

Whatever be the future history of woman suf- 
frage, the recent wide-spread agitation should 
result in developing a greater interest in pub- 
lic affairs on the part of all women of serious 
purpose, and in awakening them to a keener 
sense of personal responsibility to the com- 
munity at large. 

The effect of the movement upon the State, 
it is to be hoped, will be a franker and more 
generous recognition of the women who pos- 
sess strength, ability, and leisure to serve the 
public good. Without erasing the word “male” 
from the constitution,— startling phraseology! 
— the State has ample power to-day to enlarge 
the scope of their work. In the expenditure of 
the vast sums of public revenue to which wo- 
men largely contribute, there are many direc- 
tions in which the watchfulness of well-chosen, 
competent women would tend to increase 
economy and honesty. In the management 
of State hospitals, asylums, and prisons, wo- 
men should be allowed an influential voice. 
Over every public school for girls there should 
be the superintendence, official but voluntary, 
of properly qualified women. In municipal 
matters that concern health and cleanliness, 
the purifying and beautifying of waste places, 
the enforcement of tenement-house and poor 
laws, and the reform of the rules that govern 
the employment of women and children in 
factories and shops, the woman’s hand should 
be felt and her special knowledge be utilized. 
In all these directions, the best qualities of mind, 
of heart, and of consecrated service could find 
ample outlet, without any infringement, strain, 
or discussion of the natural Jaws that govern 
the relation, and divide the world’s work, be- 
tween the two sexes. 

May the State be induced, through enlight- 
enment or pressure, to take these important 
matters into consideration, and to act upon 
them. And may all women, be they sufiragists 
or anti-suffragists, appreciate that the best 
promise for to-morrow lies always in the best 
use made of the opportunities of to-day. 


Eleonora Kinnicutt. 
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TOPICS OF 


A New Napoleon. 


HE details of Napoleon’s youth givenin the opening 

pages of Professor Sloane’s “ Life,” as published in 
THE CENTURY, will prove a real surprise to the general 
reading public. Hitherto.the early history of the em- 
peror has been illuminated by a few well-known stories 
—like that, for instance, of the battle of the snow forts at 
Brienne. The close narrative of events has generally 
begun only at Toulon. It is, indeed, not a matter of 
wonder that the emperor was by no means anxious that 
the shifts, adventures, and political escapades of his 
Jacobin boyhood should ever be brought into too great 
historical prominence; and yet these years of Napoleon’s 
life—as described by Professor Sloane in the chapters 
which have appeared, and those which will next be pub- 
lished — are full of the deepest interest and significance. 
At no time did his amiable and commendable traits 
—his devotion to his family, his industry and studious- 
ness — show in aclearer light. It is anew Napoleon,— 
this devourer of books, this unsuccessful literary as- 
pirant, this ineffectual Corsican political agitator,— but 
the new Napoleon certainly makes the old Napoleon 
much more easily comprehended. 


The World’s Supply of Gold. 


We have been called upon several times during the 
last year to answer such questions as “ Has gold ap- 
preciated i in value because of its scarcity?” “ Is there 
too little gold in the world to transact the business of 
the world on a gold standard alone ?”’ and “ Has the 
appreciation in the value of gold led to a fall in the 
prices of commodities ?”’? Our readers will remember 
that we have answered all these and similar questions 
in the negative, taking the ground that the alleged 
scarcity of gold was a misapprehension ; that the fall in 
prices which has taken place in the last twenty years 
was not traceable to the appreciation of gold, but to 
improvements in machinery, to cheaper transportation, 
and to the progress of invention and civilization; and 
that there was no convincing evidence that there is not 
an ample supply of gold in the world to transact the 
world’s business. 

Whatever doubt there may have been on these points, 
and we are frank to admit that there has been a good 
deal that was honest and intelligent, it must melt away 
in the presence of the figures of the increased gold pro- 
duct of the world during the last two years. The pro- 
duct for 1893, according to the figures of the Director 
of the Mint, amounted to $155,522,000, which was the 

gest recorded for any year in history, being $522,000 
greater than that of 1853, when the newly discovered 
and easily worked placer mines of California and Aus- 
tralia were giving their largest yield. The estimated 
product for 1894 is placed by the director at fully $174,- 
000,000, or $19,000,000 greater than the output of 
1893. This estimate is based upon actual production 
lor the greater part of the year, and is not in any way 
open to the charge of guess-work. What it shows is 
that the yield of gold this year will be nearly twenty 
millions greater than that of any previous year in the 
world’s history. 

VoL. XLIX.—39. 
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In order to realize the full significance of this fact, 
let us consider the figures of the gold product since the 
maximum of 1853. That was $155,000,000. The pro- 
duct began to dwindle after that year till it reached 
$95,400,000 in 1883. From 1885 to 188q9 it fluctuated 
between $105,775,000 and $110,197,000. After that it 
began to rise rapidly, reaching $118,840,000 in 1890, 
$130,650,000 in 1891, and $146,297,600 in 1892. The 
increase between 1887 and 1893 was over fifty per cent., 
and the increase between 1887 and the close of the pres- 
ent year will be nearly or quite 75 per cent. The present 
yield of gold is greater in volume than the average yield 
of both gold and silver in the period 1861-1865, which 
was about $170,500,000. From 1866 to 1873 the av- 
erage value of both the gold and ‘the silver product was 
nearly $191,000,000, and it is not improbable that in 
1895 the value of the gold product will reach even that 
amount. 

The increase has been general in the gold-producing 
countries of the world, Africa leading with an advance of 
ten millions this year over its product for 1893, and the 
United States coming second with an advance of almost 
seven millions. All the evidence points toa continuation 
of this increase in the future. The strongest reason for 
expecting this is to be found in the fact that alluvial 
deposits, which are easily exhausted, are no longer the 
chief source of the world’s supply. The uncertain 
quantity of these deposits made it difficult to fore- 
shadow accurately the gold product of the future. The 
greater part of the increased supply of the last two 
years has come from well-developed lode mines, which 
give a comparatively steady yield, and the future output 
of which can be calculated with reasonable accuracy. 
This is especially the case with the mines in the United 
States — those of California, Colorado, South Dakota, 
and Montana. In addition to this change in the char- 
acter of deposits, a fresh stimulus has been given to 
gold-mining by the decline in the value of silver. 
Many silver-mines which can be worked successfully 
no longer have been closed, and many gold-mines 
which had not been operated for years because of the 
greater profit from silver-mining have been reopened 
during the last year. 

Finally, the invention of new processes of reducing 
ores, and improvements in methods of mining, have 
reduced the cost of production, making it possible to 
increase the output of gold by working ores which it 
has been impossible heretofore to work at a profit. 

It will be difficult to maintain, in the face of this great 
increase in the supply of gold, that there is either a 
scarcity existing now, or that there is danger of one 
existing in the future. The statistics and the facts of the 
production show that if the demand for gold increases, 
the supply will in some way be made to keep pace 
with it. Itis only reasonable to infer that the increased 
production reflects the conviction of the financial world 
that the gold standard is to be permanent, since the 
experience of all civilized nations has shown that it is 
the safest and best. 

In regard to the alleged appreciation of gold, and 
its effect in reducing the price of commodities, it will 
be difficult to maintain that contention in face of the 
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fact that the seven years which have increased the gold 
product 75 per cent. have also witnessed a decline in 
general prices. If these two coincident developments 
show anything, it is that the decline in prices was in 
no way due to the supply of gold, but was the natural 
result of human progress in the art of living. Prices 
are lower because human ingenuity and invention have 
made it possible to buy more with a dollar than was 
ever bought before. The dollar remains the same, but 
the world has more to give in exchange for it. 


The Reign of the Bicycle. 

WHAT may be called, not improperly, the bicycle 
passion has full possession of several leading countries 
of the world. England and France, notably those 
parts of them in and about London and Paris, have 
been so given over to it for some time that a large por- 
tion of their population come and go on their errands 
of business or pleasure “on a wheel.’”’ Americans who 
have recently traveled abroad have been astonished 
at the general use of the bicycle there, and have been 
still more astonished, on returning to their own coun- 
try during the last year, to discover what headway the 
passion has made here. It is said to be a conservative 
estimate by competent authorities that during the year 
now closing a quarter of a million bicycles have been 
sold in this country, and that the number of riders ap- 
proaches a million. There are said to be over fifty 
thousand in New York and its neighborhood, and 
fully half that number in and about Boston, The latter 
city caught the passion from Europe some time before 
New York did, and has a larger proportion of its popu- 
lation, male and female, regularly devoted to it. 

Observers of the phenomenon are wondering whether 
it is merely a passing whim, or whether it “ has come to 
stay’; whether those who have taken it up will con- 
tinue it after the novelty has worn off, or whether they 
will drop it for the next new fad that shall come along. 
There are many reasons for thinking that its stay will 
be permanent. Undoubtedly many of those who take 
it up because of its vogue will tire of it after a while, 
but these will not constitute a large proportion of the 
whole number. The great body of riders find in the 
bicycle a new pleasure in life, a means for seeing more 
of the world, a source of better health through open- 
air exercise, a bond of comradeship, a method of rapid 
locomotion either for business or pleasure, and many 
other enjoyments and advantages which they will not 
relinquish. The bicycle has, in fact, become a neces- 
sary part of modern life, and could not be abandoned 
without turning the social progress of the world back- 
ward. Few who have used it for a tour through the 
country would think for a moment of giving it up and 
returning to pedestrianism instead. Aside from the ex- 
hilarating joy of riding, which every bicycle devotee will 
assure you is the nearest approach to flying at present 
possible to man, there is the opportunity of seeing a 
constantly changing landscape. 

The bicycle-rider journeys, too, virtually unencum- 
bered with luggage; for the weight of his kit, which 
would be constantly growing more and more perceptible 
were it strapped upon his back while he was walking, 
has no appreciable effect upon the speed of the wheel or 
the amount of energy required to propelit. The rider 
slips past farm and cottage, through woods andalong the 
banks of streams, with almost the ease and freedom of 
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a bird. At the same time he travels with wonderfy] 
cheapness, covering double and even treble the number 
of miles a day that a horse could regularly travel, ang 
doing it all without a dollar of expense for food or 
shelter for his “ beast of burden.” 

The bicycle is indeed the great leveler. It puts the 
poor man on a level-with the rich, enabling him to 
“sing the song of the open road”’ as freely as the mil. 
lionaire, and to widen his knowledge by visiting the 
regions near to or far from his home, observing how 
other men live. He could not afford a railway jour. 
ney and sojourn in these places, and he could not 
walk through them without tiring sufficiently to de. 
stroy in a measure the pleasure which he sought. 
But he can ride through twenty, thirty, fifty, even 
seventy miles of country in a day without serious 
fatigue, and with no expense save his board and lodging, 
To thousands of men and women the longing of years 
to travel a little as soon as they could afford it is thus 
gratified, virtually without limit; for a “little journey 
in the world” can be made on every recurring holiday 
or vacation. 

But it is not only as a means of enjoyment and health. 
ful exercise that the bicycle has a strong hold on popu- 
lar favor. In smaller cities, and in towns and villages, 
it has become a necessity of every-day life. The trades- 
men solicit and deliver orders upon it; messenger boys 
use it in carrying their despatches ; doctors in visiting 
their patients ; clergymen in making their pastoral calls; 
mail-carriers in delivering letters; and policemen in 
pursuing offenders against the laws. Insurance and 
other agents travel from town to town upon it, and in 
every community it is the ever-ready vehicle for count- 
less errands of every description. 

At a recent election in Alabama, the Birmingham 
Bicycle Club, composed of thirty members, collected 
the returns from remote sections of the State, and 
brought them to Birmingham before the city votes had 
been counted, traveling, in order to accomplish this, 
over one thousand miles of rough and sandy mountain 
roads. All the returns were in hand by midnight, 
and for almost the first time in its history the verdict 
of the entire State was known on the day of the elec- 
tion. This was a use of the bicycle which is certain 
to be imitated in many States in the future. Somewhat 
similar is the use which is made of it in the armies of 
the world for the sending of despatches between both 
adjacent and widely separated points. Not long agoa 
message was sent from Washington to Denver by relays 
of bicycle-riders. The distance, nearly two thousand 
miles, was covered in six days. A recent trial in Great 
Britain was scarcely less striking in its results. A plan 
was arranged to carry a message from London to Edin- 
burgh and to bring back an answer. Relays of riders, 
in pairs to avoid delay in case of accident, were stationed 
along the route. Through a portion of the journey 
rain descended in torrents, the roads were in bad con- 
dition, and there was a strong head wind; yet in spite of 
these disadvantageous circumstances the round trip of 
eight hundred miles was made in fifty hours and twenty- 
seven minutes. The best time ever made when fast 
coaching was at its height was forty-two hours and 
twenty-three minutes for half the journey. Demon- 
strations like these show that the bicycle occupies 4 
field of human activity which is both new and capable 
of such expansion as to make it a necessity henceforth. 
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No one can study this subject and not reach the 
conviction that, instead of declining, the use of the bi- 
cycle is destined to increase. Fifteen years ago the 
total sale of bicycles in this country in twelve months 
was only ninety-two. It was not till 1886, when the per- 
fected modern “ safety’? made its appearance abroad 
(it appeared in this country a year later), that the mar- 
velous modern development of the passion began. It 
grew slowly for a few years; but within the last three 
years its progress has carried all before it, till now the 
man who does not ride is an exception whose life is a 
burden under the weight of advice which the devotees 
of the sport pour upon him. That the effect upon us 
as a people of such healthful exercise in the open air 
will be most beneficial cannot be questioned, and from 
that point of view alone the practice should be en- 
couraged. Many a boy will start in life with a more 
vigorous constitution because of his bicycle, and many 
aman who was growing old too fast by neglect of ac- 
tive exercise will find himself rejuvenated by the same 
agency. 

A direct and salutary effect of the great popularity 
of bicycle-riding will be to spread abroad the gospel 
of good roads. Every bicycle-rider is a natural and 
eloquent missionary of scientific road construction, and 
every cyclist club is perforce a good-road club as well. 
There is thus growing up, in all parts of the land, an 
organized body of road reformers who wilil, before many 
years have passed, be powerful enough to make their 
wishes law in many States. 


No Backward Step in Copyright! 


IT was not to be expected that the International Copy- 
right Bill of March 3, 1891, would be entirely satisfac- 
tory to all of its friends— much less to its enemies. 
When it is remembered that in the conferences between 
the House of Representatives and the Senate in the 
last hours of an exciting session it was virtually pulled 
to pieces and put together again, it would be astonish- 
ing if its language did not present ambiguities, or if its 
workings should be altogether smooth. These are ob- 
jections, however, which concern all legislation, and it 
is remarkable how little actual friction has character- 
ized the operation of this law; it is indicative, also, of 
the growth among us of the sense of justice toward 
literary property that nearly all the criticism of the act 
has been on the ground that it does not go far enough 
in the protection of authors’ rights. 

The first tangible evidence of organized hostility was 
the introduction in’Congress by Mr. Hicks of Penn- 
sylvania, in the closing days of the last session, of a 
bill to limit copyright in etchings and engravings to 
such as are manufactured in this country, and in fact 
to remove from the security of the law all such articles 
so far as their publication in a daily or weekly news- 
paper is concerned. The absurdity of the first pro- 
vision is as transparent as the effort to obtain by the 
second provision the support of the daily and weekly 
press, 

This bill is not rightly named. It should be called 
“An Act for the Forcible Importation of Foreign Ar- 
tists.” Not only is the deprivation of existing prop- 
erty rights to extend to foreign etchers and engravers, 
—to great artists such as Gravesende, Hamerton, or 
Flameng,— but to any American artist working abroad. 
If these gentlemen wish to have their property secured 
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in this country, they can easily do so by taking up their 
residence in the land of the free! If Mr. Whistler 
wishes to etch a view of the Grand Canal, by all means 
let him come to the United States to do it! If Mr. 
Pennell wishes to make etchings of French cathedrals, 
what better point of view than, let us say, the suburbs 
of Philadelphia! If Mr. Cole wishes to continue his 
matchless series of engravings from the old masters, 
what more convenient spot for his work than the moun- 
tain region of middle Pennsylvania! It is too absurd 
for serious consideration. Zo offer copyright to an 
artist on impossible terms is to offer him no copyright at 
all, This whole question was fought out in the Sen- 
ate in 1891, and Mr. Hicks’s bill is not more likely 
to find favor in a Congress which has lately honored 
itself by removing the barbarous duty on paintings 
and sculpture. 

Another obstacle to the withdrawal of the security 
given by the United States law, is that such action 
would be in the nature of a breach of existing under- 
standing with other countries. The present law is the 
basis of reciprocal arrangements with Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Portugal, according to which our engravers 
and etchers are among those whose rights are secure 
in those countries. Is the American artist to be pre- 
vented from accepting the remuneration which for- 
eigners offer for his work, because somebody in the 
United States does not wish to pay for the use of for- 


eign art? Certainly the art-producing countries of 


Europe are not likely to sit idly by while we recant 
any part of the honorable professions of the Copyright 


Bill. 

Nor is this new form of piracy likely to obtain sup- 
port from the American press, which won such credit 
by its advocacy of justice to intellectual property, and 
made possible the passage of the present law. Even 
the piratical classes soon discovered that the bill con- 
ferred benefits upon them by giving them security in 
purchased rights, when before they had only the insta- 
bility of a general scramble. Honest journals do not 
need to be convinced of the wisdom of the policy of 
paying for what they print, and there is no reason 
whatever why a monthly magazine, a weekly illustrated 
journal, or a daily newspaper, should be exempted from 
the obligation of paying for the use of illustrative ma- 
terial. To do them justice, we know of none that advo- 
cates the exemption. Such a policy would be bad 
enough, but if, in addition, weeklies and dailies are not 
to be permitted to acquire property rights for which 
they are eager to pay, then is chaos come again, and the 
reversion to the old days of piracy but a question of 
time. 

It is incredible that Congress can be induced to pass 
a measure so objectionable from the points of view of 
morality and the public interest, and so injurious to 
literature and art. 


The Growth of Civil-Service Reform. 


IN a large sense all progress toward good govern- 
ment by the selection of able and honest men is a tri- 
umph of the principles of civil-service reform ; but the 
past year has been productive of other and striking 
evidences that the people realize the value of the merit 
system as an indispensable means to good govern- 
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ment in this country. Within a year the “ Anti-Spoils 
League ”’ has attained a membership of 10,000, repre- 
senting every State and Territory, and including many 
prominent men of every political faith. In New York 
city the platform of the non-partizan Committee of 
Seventy, which headed the revolt against government 
by the criminal and semi-criminal classes, contained 
a specific and downright indorsement of the system. 
Very significant also was the nomination for Congress 
in the Louisville district of Mr. Edward J. McDer- 
mott, an avowed civil-service reformer. The platform 
of the Massachusetts Democratic Convention, and the 


speech of the presiding officer, ex-Governor William f. 
Russell, were most pronounced in favor of the reform, 
As a new evidence that business men are alive to the 
necessity of abolishing the spoils system may be cited 
the reference to the subject by Mr. Herman Justi of 
Nashville at the recent convention of bankers at Bal. 
timore. Indeed, there has never been more certainty 
that the people are in advance of their representatives 
on this subject, and would willingly support a radical 
policy which would substitute demonstrated merit for 
the wish of the spoilsman as a test in the selection of 
all government employees of the non-political grades, 
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About Children. 
A FURTHER WORD ON IMITATION.! 


HERE are one or two considerations of such practi- 
cal importance to all those who wish to observe cases 
of imitation by children, that I venture to throw them 
together, only saying by way of introduction that they 
all follow from the general statement that nothing less 
than the child’s personality is at stake in the method 
and matter of its imitations; for the “ self’’ is but the 
form or process in which the personal influences sur- 
rounding the child take on their new individuality. 
First. No observations are of much importance which 
are not accompanied by a detailed statement of the per- 
sonal influences which have affected the child. This is 
the more important since the child sees few persons, 
and sees them constantly. It is not only likely — it is 
inevitable — that he make up his personality, under lim- 
itations of heredity, by imitation out of the “copy” 
set in the actions, temper, emotions, of the persons 
who build around him the social inclosure of his child- 
hood. It is only necessary to watch a two-year-old 
closely to see what members of the family are giving 
him his personal “ copy ”— to find out whether he sees 
his mother constantly and his father seldom; whether 
he plays much with other children, and what their dis- 
positions are, to a degree; whether he is growing to 
be a person of subjection, equality, or tyranny ; whether 
he is assimilating the elements of some low unorgan- 
ized social content from his foreign nurse. For, in 
Leibnitz’s phrase, the boy or girl is a social monad, a 
little world, which reflects the whole system of in- 
fluences coming to stir his sensibility. And just in as 
far as his sensibilities are stirred, he imitates, and forms 
habits of imitating. And habits ?—they are character ! 
Second. A point akin to the first is this : every ob- 
servation should describe with great accuracy the child’s 
relation to other children. Has he brothers or sisters ; 
how many of each, and of what age? Does he sleep in 
the same bed or room with them ? Do they play much 
with one another alone ? The reason is very evident. 
An only child has only adult “ copy.” He cannot in- 
terpret his father’s actions, or his mother’s, oftentimes. 
He imitates very blindly. He lacks the mere childish 
example of a brother or sister near himselfin age. And 
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this difference is of very great importance to his devel- 
opment. He lacks the stimulus, for example, of games 
in which personification is a direct tutor to selfhood, 
as I shall remark farther on. And while he becomes 
precocious in some lines of instruction, he fails in ima- 
gination, in brilliancy of fancy. The dramatic, in his 
sense of social situations, is largely hidden. It is avery 
great mistake to isolate children, especially to isolate one 
or two children. One alone is perhaps the worse, but 
two alone are subject to the other element of social 
danger which I may mention next. 

Third. Observers should report with special care 
all cases of unusually close relationship between chil- 
dren in youth, such as childish favoritism, “ platonic 
friendships,” “ chumming,” in school or home, etc. We 
have in these facts — and there is a very great variety 
of them —an exaggeration of the social or imitative 
tendency, a narrowing down of the personal suggestive 
sensibility to a peculiar line of well-formed influences. 
It has never been studied —never even to my knowledge 
been mentioned — by writers either on the genesis of 
social emotion or on the practice of education. To be 
sure, teachers are alive to the pros and cons of allowing 
children and students to room together ; but it is with 
a view to the possibility of direct immoral or unwhole- 
some contagion. This danger is certainly real; but 
we, as psychological observers, and above all as 
teachers and leaders, of our children, must go even 
deeper than that. Consider, for example, the possible 
influence of a school chum and room-mate upon a girl 
in her teens; for this is only an evident case of what 
all isolated children are subject to. A sensitive nature, 
a girl whose very life is a branch of a social tree, is 
placed in a new environment, to ingraft upon the mem- 
bers of her mutilated self— her very personality (it is 
nothing less than that) — utterly new channels of sup- 
ply. The only safety possible, the only way to con- 
serve the lessons of her past, apart from the veriest 
chance, and to add to the structure of her present 
character, lies in securing for her the greatest possible 
variety of social influences. Instead of this, she meets, 
eats, walks, talks, lies down at night, and rises in the 
morning, with one other person, a “ copy” set before 
her, as immature, in all likelihood, as herself, or, if not 
so, yet a single personality, put there to wrap around 
her growing self the confining cords of unassimilated 
and foreign habit. Above all things, fathers, mothers, 
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teachers, elders, give the children room! They need 
all that they can get, and their personalities will grow 
to fill it. Give them plenty of companions, fill their 
lives with variety,— variety is the soul of originality, 
and its only source of supply. The ethical life itself, 
the boy’s, the girl’s, conscience, is born in the stress 
of the conflicts of suggestion—born right out of his 
imitative hesitations ; and just this is the analogy which 
he must assimilate and depend upon in his own con- 
flicts for self-control and social continence. For himself, 
later, so impressively true is this from the human point 
of view, that it is my opinion — formed, it is true, from 
the very few data accessible on such points, still a 
positive opinion—children should never be allowed, 
after infancy, to room regularly together; special friend- 
ships of a close exclusive kind should be discouraged 
or broken up, except when under the immediate eye of 
the wise parent or guardian; and even when allowed, 
these relationships should, in all cases, be used to en- 
train the sympathetic and moral sentiments into a wider 
field of social exercise. 

Fourth. The remainder of my space must be devoted 
to the further emphasis of the need of close observation 
of children’s games, especially those which may be best 
described as “society games.” All those who have 
given even casual observation to the doings of the nur- 
sery have been impressed with the extraordinary fertil- 
ity of the child mind, from the second year onward, in 
imagining and plotting social and dramatic situations. 
It has not been as evident, however, to these casual ob- 
servers, or to many really more skilled, that they were 
observing in these fancy-plays theputting together anew 
of fragments, or larger pieces, of their own mental his- 
tory. But here, in these games, we see the actual use 
which our children make of the personal “ copy’? ma- 
terial which they have got from you and me. Ifa man 
study these games patiently in his own children, and 
analyze them, he gradually sees emerge from the child’s 
inner consciousness its picture of the boy’s own father, 
whom he aspires to be like, and whose actions he 
seeks to generalize and apply anew. The picture is 
poor, for the child takes only what he is sensible to. 
And it does seem often, as Sighele pathetically notices 
on alarge social scale, and as the Westminster divines 
have urged without due sense of the pathetic and 
home-coming point of it, that he takes more of the 
bad in us for reproduction than of the good. But be 
this as it may, what we give him is all he gets. He- 
redity does not stop with birth: it is then only be- 
ginning. And the pity of it is that this element of 
heredity, this reproduction of the fathers in the children, 
which might be used to redeem the new-forming per- 
sonality from the heritage of past commonness or im- 
purity, is simply left to take its course for the further 
establishing and confirmation of it. Was there ever a 
group of school children who did not leave the real 
school to make a play school, erecting a throne for one 
oftheir number to sit on and “take off” the teacher ? 
Was there ever a child who did not play “ church,” and 
force her father, if possible, into the pulpit ? Were there 
ever children who did not “ buy ” things from fancied 
stalls in every corner of the nursery, when they had 
mce seen an elder drive a trade in the market? The 
point is this: the child’s personality grows; growth is 
always by action; he clothes upon himself the scenes 
of his life, and acts them out; so he grows in what 
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he is, what he understands, and what he is able to 
perform. 

In order to be of direct service to observers of games 
of this character, I shall now give a short account of an 
observation of the kind made a few weeks ago — one 
of the simplest of many actual situations which my two 
little girls, Helen and Elizabeth, have acted out to- 
gether. It is a very commonplace case, a game the ele- 
ments of which are evident in their origin; but I choose 
this rather than one more complex, since observers are 
usually not psychologists, and they find the elementary 
the more instructive. 

On May 2 I was sitting on the porch alone with the 
children — the two mentioned above, aged respectively 
four and a half and two and a half years. Helen, the 
elder, told Elizabeth that she was her little baby; that 
is, Helen became “mama,” and Elizabeth “baby.’”’ The 
younger responded by calling her sister “mama,” and 
the play began. 

“You have been asleep, baby; now it is time to get 
up,” said mama. Baby rose from the floor,— first fall- 
ing down in order to rise,— was seized upon by “mama,” 
taken to the railing to an imaginary wash-stand, and her 
face washed by rubbing. Her articles of clothing were 
then named in imagination, and put on, one by one, in 
the most detailed and interesting fashion. During all 
this, mama kept up a stream of baby talk to her in- 
fant: “Now your stockings, my darling; now your skirt, 
sweetness — oh, no — not yet — your shoes first,” etc. 
etc. Baby acceded to all the detail with more than the 
docility which real infants usually show. When this 
was done: “ Now we must go tell papa good morning, 
dearie,” said mama. “ Yes, mama,” came the reply; 
and hand in hand they started to find papa. I, the spec- 
tator, carefully read my newspaper, thinking, however, 
that the reality of papa, seeing that he was so much in 
evidence, would break in upon the imagined situation. 
But not so. Mama led her baby directly past me to the 
end of the piazza, to a column in thecorner. “ There’s 
papa,” said mama; “now tell him good morning.” 
“ Good morning, papa ; I am very well,”’ said baby, bow- 
ing low to the column. “ That’s good,” said mama, in 
a gruff, low voice, which caused in the real papa a thrill 
of amused self-consciousness most difficult to contain. 
“ Now you must have your breakfast,” said mama. The 
seat of a chair was made a breakfast-table, the baby’s 
feigned bib put on, and her porridge carefully adminis- 
tered, with all the manner of the nurse who usually di- 
rects their breakfast. “ Now” (after the meal, which sud- 
denly became dinner instead of breakfast) “you must 
take your nap,” said mama. “ No,mama; I don’t want 
to,”’ said baby. “ But you must.” “No; you be baby, 
and take the nap.” “ Butall the other children have gone 
to sleep, dearest, and the doctor says you must,” said 
mama. This convinced baby, and she lay down on the 
floor. “ But I have n’t undressed yet.” So then came 
all the detail of undressing, and mama carefully covered 
her up on the floor with a light shawl, saying, “ Spring 
is coming now; that ’Il beenough. Now shut your eyes, 
and gotosleep.” “ But you have n’t kissed me, mama,”’ 
said the little one. “Oh, of course, my darling ! ’’ — so 
along siege of kissing. Then baby closed her eyes very 
tight, while mama went on tiptoe away to the end of 
the porch. ‘ Don’t go away, mama,” said baby. “ No; 
mama would n’t leave her darling,” came the reply. 

So this went on. The nap over, a walk was pro- 
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posed, hats were put on, etc., the mama exercising great 
care and solicitude for her baby. One further incident 
to show this: when the baby’s hat was put on — the 
real hat — mama tied the strings rather tight. “Oh! you 
hurt, mama,” said baby. ‘No; mama would n’t draw 
the strings too tight. Let mama kiss it. There, is that 
better, my darling ? ”—all comically true to a certain 
sweet maternal tenderness which I had no difficulty in 
tracing. 

Now, in such a case, what is to be reported, of course, 
is the facts. Yet knowledge of more than the facts is 
necessary, as I have said above, in order to get the full 
psychological lesson. We need just the information 
which concerns the rest of the family, and the social 
influences of the children’s lives. I recognized at once 
every phrase which the children used in this play, 
where they got it, what it meant in its original context, 
and how far its meaning had been modified in this pro- 
cess which I have called “social heredity.” But as that 
story is reported to strangers who have no knowledge of 
the children’s social antecedents, how much beyond the 
mere facts of imitation and personification do they get 
from it? And how much the more is this true when 
we examine those complex games of the nursery which 
show the brilliant fancy for situation and drama of the 
wide-awake four-year-old ? 

Yet we psychologists are free to interpret; and how 
rich the lessons even from such a simple scene as this ! 
As for Helen, what could be a more direct lesson,— a 
lived-out exercise in sympathy, in altruistic self-denial, 
in the healthy elevation of her sense of self to the dig- 
nity of kindly offices, in the sense of responsibility and 
agency, in the stimulus to original effort and the de- 
signing of means to ends,— and all of it with the best 
sense of the objectivity which is quite lost in wretched 
self-consciousness in us adults when we personate other 
characters ; what could further all this highest men- 
tal growth better than the game by which the lessons 
of her mother’s daily life are read into the child’s little 
self? And then, in the case of Elizabeth certain things 
appear. She odeys without command or sanction, she 
takes in from her sister the elements of personal sug- 
gestion in their simpler childish forms; and certainly 
such scenes, repeated every day with such variation 
of detail, must give something of the sense of variety 
and social equality which real life afterward confirms 
and proceeds upon. And lessons of the opposite char- 
acter are learned by the same process. 

All this exercise of fancy must strengthen the 
imaginative faculty. The prolonged situations, main- 
tained sometimes whole days, or possibly weeks, give 
strength to the imagination and train the attention. 
I think, also, that the sense of essential reality, and 
its distinction from the unreal, the merely imagined, 
is helped by this sort of symbolic representation. But 
it has its dangers also— very serious ones. And possi- 
bly the best service of observation just now is to gather 
the facts with a view to the proper recognition and 
avoidance of the dangers. 

In closing, I may be allowed a word to interested 
parents. You can be of no use whatever to psycholo- 
gists — to say nothing of the actual damage you may 
be to the children— unless you know your babies 
through and through. Especially the fathers. They 
are willing to study everything else. They know every 
corner of the house familiarly, and what is done in it, 
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except the nursery. A man labors for his children ten 
hours a day, gets his life insured for their support after 
his death, and yet he lets their mental growth, the for. 
mation of their character, the evolution of their person. 
ality, goon by absorption—if no worse—from common 
vulgar, imported and changing, often immoral, atten. 
dants! Plato said the state should train the children; 
and added that the wisest man should rule the state, 
This is to say that the wisest man should tend his chil- 
dren! Hugo gives us, in Jean Valjean and Cosette, a 
picture of the true paternal relationship. We hear acer. 
tain group of studies called the humanities, and it js 
right. But the best school in the humanities for every 
man is in his own house. 


J. Mark Baldwin, 


Our Christmas Pictures. 


SomE of us of an older generation are familiar with 
the Christmas pictures of a John Gilbert, a Kenney 
Meadows, a Hoppin, those queer conventional con- 
tributions to the magazines and annuals of some forty 
years ago,— the bringing in of the boar’s head, the kiss- 
ing under the mistletoe, the Yule log, and the singing of 
carols,— without which no Christmas publication was 
complete. The boar’s head and Yule log had virtually 
passed out of existence even at that time, but the mis- 
tletoe still claimed its osculatory rights. To-day we 
have changed all this. Coal fires have taken the place 
of Yule logs; canvasback, that of the boar’s head; 
Chopin and Grieg, the carols; and the mistletoe— 
well, that still hangs from the chandelier, but in a 
perfunctory way, as a memento of the rough and bois- 
terous fun of former times. 

One wonders whether Mr. A. B. Wenzell’s excellent 
drawings are as true to the times in which we live as 
were the designs of forty years ago. He introduces us 
into more fashionable if not better company ; for Mr. 
Wenzell is the cleverest of the clever. His art is chic 
and knowing, and although his types are a little too 
much of the earth, earthy, they are the people whom 
one finds in the majority at ball and opera. His two 
designs show us the outside of a New York florist’s, 
with smart and rich buyers, connoisseur-like, picking 
out the genuine English mistletoe from its native, 
smaller-berried American rival, and an interior where 
these same smart people at a Christmas gathering 
promenade in fashionable weariness under the mysteri- 
ous plant. Mr. Wenzell is a native of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and is thirty years of age. He spent seven years 
in art study in Munich and Paris — under Professors 
Léfftz and Gysis in the former place, and under Bou- 
langer and Lefebvre in the latter. 

F. S. Church’s experience of Christmas cookery is, 
I fear, on a par with the last generation’s experience of 
boars’ heads and Yule logs. His cold sauce is very cold 
sauce indeed, and the effect of Christmas pudding thus 
served surely is to be dreaded. But who besides Church 
would have thought of such diverting grotesquery as 
this? He draws and paints what he must draw and 
paint, and no less an authority than “ L’ Art,” the great 
French journal, has thought him worthy of a two-page 
article. Is Mr. Church more painter or illustrator? 
His quality of color is always agreeable and always 
pleasant. He is American through and through, unique, 
indebted to no man living or dead for his quaint con- 
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ceits and queer fancies. Mr. Church was born at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in 1842. He was a student of the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts and the National Acad- 
emy of Design, and was elected an associate of the 
latter in 1888. He is also a member of the Society of 
American Artists. 

The remainder of these Christmas pictures deal with 
religious aspects of the festival. Von Uhde’s work in this 
field usually presents as his central figure, not the Christ, 
the Messiah enthroned in eternal glory, but the poor 
and lowly man born on Christmas day, the friend of 
publican and sinner; in one picture he enters the 
cottage of a Bavarian peasant at meal-time, and the 
children shrink from him; in another, on the first 
Christmas eve, the peasant carpenter knocks at the 
door of a peasant house, while the tired woman, on 
the eve of maternity, leans wearily against a fence, 
wondering if they will gain admittance. Von Uhde 
paints Jesus, not the Christ, because Jesus is the hu- 
man, the comprehensible, and because his life as man 
touches the life of his fellow-men. His angels, too, as 
the one in the composition we engrave, have a human 
aspect, in contrast with the conventional loveliness of 
acloistered monk’s dream of womanly beauty, Fritz 
Von Uhde was born in Volkenburg, Saxony, in 1848. 
He was a pupil of Munkacsy, and received a medal of 
the third class in the Paris Salon of 1885. His picture 
“The Appearing to the Shepherds” is a good repre- 
sentative of his work. 

Joseph Scheurenberg was a student of the school of 
Diisseldorf when Karl Sohn was its director. He was 
born in Diisseldorf in 1846. He was professor at the 
Cassel Academy from 1879 to 1881. He afterward set- 
tledin Berlin. He is one of that large class of German 
artists who, correct in drawing and true in composi- 
tion, seem in their painting always to bear the market 
in view, and to paint religious pictures or profane, ac- 
cording to the public demand. His ideas are good, his 
pictures from an academic standpoint almost faultless, 
but somehow in German painting of this school, not- 
withstanding its great skill, one cannot help feeling a 
certain left-handedness. 

The Dagnan-Bouveret composition (here printed by 
the kind permission of the artist) is little more than a 
sketch, a clever, graceful ébauche from the hand of 
aman of genius. It was made on lithographic paper 
and transferred to stone, as an accompaniment to a 
poem written by one of his friends— Charles Grand- 
mougin. Slight as it is, it shows the power of this ex- 
traordinary painter, and (although M. Dagnan says 
that had he had the stone at hand he would have made 
several alterations and corrections) is quite worthy of 
the author of “ La Marchande des Cierges ” of the last 
Champ de Mars salon. THE CENTURY for May, 1894, 
contains an article on this artist. 

Mrs. Lamb’s composition, “ The Christ Child,” is 
purely decorative, in the sense that it might serve for 
amural painting or a stained-glass window. It is sweet 
and pretty, well drawn, and conventional only in that 
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quality which is akin to originality — the convention- 
ality of the decorator. This talented artist was the 
subject of an “Open Letter” in THE CENTURY for 
December, 1893. 

Joseph Leon Guipon’s work shows frankly the in- 
fluence of Dagnan-Bouveret. He has a light touch and 
a graceful fancy. He is already a good draftsman, and 
if not spoiled by too early a success may be expected 
to develop into a strong illustrator. Guipon was born 
in Paris in 1872, and was brought to this country by 
his parents when about twelve years of age. He is a 
pupil of the Art Students’ League of New York, under 
George de Forest Brush and Frank Vincent Du Mond. 

W. Lewis Fraser. 


The Tramp and the Reform School. 


In the September number of THE CENTURY Josiah 
Flynt, jn the course of an article entitled “ What to do 
with the Tramp,” has this to say: 

There is a crying need for an institution which shall 
take the place of the reform school — a kind of industrial 
home and manual-training school, in which the least con- 
taminated may be separated from the viciously trained 
and criminally inclined boy, and taught useful employ- 
ment and obedience to authority. 


I can assure Mr. Flynt that just the sort of school 
he proposes “ shall take the place of the reform school ” 
is to be found in the reform school itself. With a few 
exceptions, the various reform schools throughout the 
country are veritable industrial homes and manual- 
training schools. In fact, they are so patterned that in 
some States the name “reform ” has been changed to 
that of “ industrial.” 

The last decade has seen a wondrous change in the 
conducting and management of these schools. It may 
almost be called a revolution. They are now run on 
what is called the “open,” or “cottage,” system. 
Where children ranging from eight to eighteen years 
of age, and in some cases even younger than eight years, 
were formerly penned up behind bars and stone walls, 
and held subject to the stern discipline common to our 
penitentiaries, they are now housed in pleasant and 
comfortable homes, with neither bars nor stone walls 
to hold them, and are surrounded by every influence 
calculated to make good and honest citizens of them. 
In the matter of discipline humane methods now pre- 
vail; and where unfortunate or erring boys and girls 
were once treated like confirmed criminals, an earnest 
and effective effort is now being made to veform them. 
The ‘introduction of trade-teaching into these schools 
has been a move in the right direction ; and so success- 
ful has been the experiment that even the youngest 
schools are prepared to, and do, teach most of the com- 
mon trades, while many of the older schools embrace 
in their work the teaching of all the way from twenty 
to twenty-five. Thus it will be seen that our reform 
school of to-day does not fall far short of the school 


Mr. Flynt would establish. 
W. M. Hutt. 
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The Christmas Goose. 
(A True Tale of the Provinces.) 


“ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


T was in the days when colonial fireplaces were a 
necessity, not a luxury, and the boys of the family 
hated the poetic backlog and forestick as symbols of 
their servitude to the woodpile; when raftered ceilings 
betokened poverty rather than elegance, and strings 
of dried apples and yellow corn swung from them. 
The little clearings for the farmsteads were cut out of 
a wild tangle of primeval wood. Bears levied frequent 


toll upon the flocks of sheep, and the cry of the Indian 
devil made the children shiver o’ nights. The roads 
laid out on each bank of the great river were over- 
grown with grass, flourishing unharmed despite the 
occasional passage of an ox-cart, or a stout farmer on 


horseback. For the river itself was the natural high- 
way. It needed neither construction nor repairs to bear 
the settlers’ boats in summer, and their sledges and skat- 
ing-parties in winter. So perhaps it is no wonder that 
all the earlier houses turned their backs determinedly 
upon the road, and offered their front-door courtesies 
to the river, as you may still see should you chance to 
journey provinceward. 

In these old days, then, two log cabins stood not far 
apart on the river bank, in what seemed a common 
clearing, separated only by a worm-fence. They hada 
particularly friendly and knowing air, shut off as they 
were from other neighbors by at least a mile of savage 
forest on each side. Perhaps the houses were on good 
terms. What is absolutely certain is that the owners 
were not. John O’Mar and Peter Murray were bad 
neighbors. 

Peter Murray always protested stoutly that it was 
not his fault. 

“T rose up one morning,” he would say, “ and what 
did I see? All O’Mar’s young cattle in my field of rye, 
and a panel of the line-fence as down as ever could be, 
when it was standing straight and strong as my rye 
the night before. ‘Thim plaguy young steers!’ says 
O’Mar, when I showed it him with never a word. 
‘It ’s strange what cr’atur’s ’ll do,’ says he. ‘ Fags, it 
is strange,’ says I; and I was the less surprised when 
my sheep took out round the end of the water-fence, 
one day, and filled themselves full of O’ Mar’s turnips.” 

From this beginning matters went from bad to worse. 
The wives and children took up the quarrel, and the 
feud began to wear the aspect of a bloodless vendetta. 
Mrs. Murray never paid John O’Mar’s wife the com- 
pliment of borrowing from her if she happened to be 
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out of molasses, but sent her little boys two miles up 
the shore to her cousin Malcolm’s. John O’Mar never 
asked Murray to “change work” with him if he 
needed help in getting in his intervale hay, but went 
to Christopher McQueen across the river. It is an un- 
comfortable thing to quarrel with your nearest neigh- 
bor at any time, but in a new country the inconveniences 
make themselves specially felt. 

As for the children, they carried on a continual guer- 
rilla warfare over the line-fence. The Murrays got the 
worst of it if it came to blows, for the O’Mars were 
stouter and stronger and more accomplished fighters, 
having large practice among themselves, and outnum- 
bered the Murrays by at least three, besides having a 
reserve of big brothers tocallin. But the Murrays were 
valiant and nimble of tongue, and confined the war to 
words when it was possible. Their father was known 
as forehanded and industrious, and the world went 
better with him than with John O’Mar, who possessed 
little more than his fine impudence and his family of 
boys. So the Murrays sat often upon the line-fence, 
and in a sort of high-voiced runic rhyme chanted the 
praises of many things which they owned and the 
O’Mars did not. A new plow made the galled 
O’Mars wince for many a day, and a white tea-pot 
which Murray brought home as the spoils of one of 
his infrequent trips to town went far toward crushing 
them permanently. 

But the goose was the most unanswerable argument 
of all— the great gray goose that from its green gos- 
linghood had been designed by Peter for his family’s 
Christmas dinner, and had at last reached that ad- 
vanced stage of preparation which confinement in the 
barn betokens. It was the first that Peter’s thrift had 
allowed him to save from the market-dragon that eter- 
nally devours a farmer’s best, and the little Murrays 
were counting the days to the Christmas dinner, which 
would teach them what roast goose was. 

Words fail me to depict that goose as the little 
Murrays did. It needs the runic rhyme. 

“Oh, you ’d oughter see our goose,” shrilled the 
exasperating chorus from the line-fence. 

“The bake-pan ain’t big enough to hold it.” 

“ Mammy says so.” 

“We ’Il have to take down the side of the barn to 
get it out; it won’t go through the door.” 

“ Daddy says so.” 
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The O’Mars retired discomfited. The 
©’ Mar even burst into tears as he entered the house. 
“ What be ye snawtherin’ and cryin’ for ? ”’ demanded 
his father, who awaited in tipped-back chair the serving 
of the boiled potatoes which formed their daily dinner. 
As he listened to the tale of the wondrous goose, a 
crafty smile stole into his deep-set eyes. 

“Niver ye mind thim,” said he, nodding his head. 
“T ’ll see that my brats gets as grand a Christmas 
dinner as any — Murray or whativer. Niver ye mind 
thim,” and the front legs of his chair struck the floor 
with energy as he tipped forward and fell to. 


smallest 


ON Christmas morning the time between breakfast 
and dinner scarcely seemed long to the Murrays, so 
delicious were the delays of preparation. 

The children could not be separated from the goose. 
They followed it from its hook in the lean-to, where it 
had been hanging for a couple of days plucked and 
cleaned, through the mysteries of stuffing and skew- 
ering, and placing in the bake-pan. Then the bake-pan 
was set in the ashes of the great fireplace, and live coals 
were piled between its legs and on its lid. On the iron 
crane hung the pot in which the potatoes and turnips 
were presently to seethe their lives away to keep it com- 
pany. All would be well if the children could be 
induced to pay the goose less attention. One by one 
they slipped the poker into the handle of the lid, and 
lifted it, coals and all, to peer into the recesses of the pan. 

“T ’m only seein’ if it ain’t ’most done,” said Janet, 
the eldest girl, with an injured sniff as her mother re- 
buked her third investigation. “Don’t you want me 
to help?” 

Helped or hindered, the goose proceeded on its way 
to perfection. The most luscious aroma arose from it 
and scented the whole room as Mrs, Peter at last 
assisted it from the pan to the great platter. The table, 
which had been pretending it was nothing but a chest 
of drawers all the morning, now admitted the ultimate 
end of its being, and upheld great store of good things. 
Plates piled high with bread of rye and creamy, home- 
raised wheat, a smoking heap of potatoes and turnips, 
three pumpkin pies, and vast provision of crullers, left 
scarcely room for the guest of honor at the head of the 
table. How proudly Mrs. Peter bore it to its place, 
the children dancing about her, and “ taking their first 
mouthfuls with their eyes,” she said, laughing! Her 
husband proceeded to a solemn sharpening of the great 
knife, when the door suddenly and quietly opened. 

On the threshold stood John O’Mar; behind him, 
his wife; behind her, his big boy John, junior, and 
Thomas, almost as old as he; and behind them in turn, 
Jimmy, and Richie, and Mary, and Maggie, and Ar- 
chie, and Patrick —in short, all the little O’ Mars. 

Peter Murray laid down the knife, and stared as one 
who sees ghosts. Fortwo years neither John O’ Mar, 
nor his wife, nor one of his children, had set foot in his 
house. 

John O’ Mar stepped in unconcernedly, stamped the 
snow off his heavy boots, walked over to the fire, and 
warmed his hands. So did his wife. - So did his two 
tall sons, and his four small sons, and his two little 
girls. The room was full of O’Mars. 

Astonishment deprived the Murrays of speech. 
Whether the O’Mars were waiting for a neighborly 
greeting, or an inquiry concerning the reason of their 
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advent, never appeared, for, not being spoken to, 
neither did they speak. Each took a splint-bottomed 
chair and sat down. They lined the walls of the little 
room. 

Now indeed was Peter Murrayin dismay. His family 
was outnumbered by O’Mar’s larger and stronger one. 
If he ordered them out, he and his own small Loy were 
no match for powerful John O’Mar and his two large 
boys and all his small ones. Furthermore, little as was 
the love between them, and impudent as their intru- 
sion might be, it was contrary to all the hospitable 
traditions of that thinly settled country to turn a man 
and his family out of one’s house — neighbors, too, and 
coming in quietly and peaceably. The simplest way 
out of the dilemma was to ignore them entirely, and 
that Peter determined to do. 

A glance at his wife and a wave of the hand to his 
children directed them to take their places at the table, 
while he went on carving. The chairs were in posses. 
sion of the O’ Mars, so they could not sit down. But 
each Murray stood at his post with silent and splendid 
determination. 

At last the goose was carved, and Peter Murray be- 
gan to distribute it among his children. 

Then up rose John O’Mar and all his family with 
him and surrounded the small table, bringing their 
chairs with them. It made close quarters for the little 
Murrays. Davy’s knees were so sharply squeezed be- 
tween two of the O’ Marchairs that he extricated himself 
with difficulty, making a wry mouth that would have 
emitted a powerful protest but for the prevailing silence. 

The hot blood rushed into Murray’s face, but he 
finished helping his family, and took up his own knife 
and fork. 

John O’Mar reached out his hand, grasped the carv- 
ing-knife and -fork his host had let fall, and helped his 
own family in their turn. Little Patrick fell heir toa 
leg, Mary to a wing, and the rest had choice cuts of 
the breast. It was wonderful how the richness held out. 
The little teeth cut into the delicious meat with a fervor 
akin to ecstasy, and a great smacking of lips ensued. 

It was more than Peter Murray could bear. He tried 
in vain toeat. Pushing away his almost untasted food, 
without a word he backed out as literally as little Davy 
had done, and his wife and daughters followed his ex- 
ample. The O’Mars remained in possession of the table. 

Never in their lives had the O’Mars enjoyed such a 
dinner. They finished the goose to the last morsel, and 
picked the bones with relish. They made short work 
of thecrullers, and the “ pies did go like the djew before 
the sun,” Peter Murray said, telling the tale afterward. 
When they had cleared the table, they rose, and, al- 
ways in the same silence and good order, walked out of 
the door, and tramped homeward in single file through 


the snow. 


TRADITION is obstinately silent as to the sequel. 
Whether the Murrays gave up the unequal fight an‘| 
moved away, whether some common calamity or spiril- 
ual stress softened all hearts and made reconciliation 
possible,or whether the feud passed down through two 
or three generations till it formed a background for the 
loves of some provincial Romeo and Juliet, it is im- 
possible to know, and the chronicler declines to invent. 


Grace Wilbur Conant. 
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The Penitent. 


MARIE had some beauty, but less beauty than 
charm —charm which when analyzed was found to 
be laughter, indifference, caprice, sympathy, disdain, 
sweetness, cruelty, and other qualities peculiarly femi- 
nine in combination. If any desirable ones were lack- 
ing, their places were filled by vanity and coquetry, 
which may, unwittingly, assume all disguises, even that 
of conscience itself. She had been born with a genius 
tocharm. She knewit; she gloried in it and cultivated 
itunweariedly. For, being gifted with this siren power, 
she was enabled to revel in the passion of her soul — 
flirtation. She had flirted enthusiastically since her 
coming out, and before. She had broken many hearts. 
Her power increased with years. So time went by. 

But one spring she fell ill — so ill that she came near 
dying. She did not die, but she came back to life awed 
and cowed out of likeness to herself. During her ill- 
ness she had frightful visions. In her early convales- 
cence they haunted her, and she wondered if they might 
not have been an earnest of the future of the unregen- 
erate. Everything seemed to have a gloomy signifi- 
cance. She looked at the flowers on her table, and 
shrank from them, saying to herself, “ These might 
have been lying on my coffin!”” Then the clergyman 
came, preaching the vanity of all things, and trying to 
convince her that since her life had been spared, it had 
been spared for repentance. So in her own way she re- 
pented. She resolved that she would never flirt again. 

She had an aunt who lived a half-day’s journey dis- 
tant, in a land hemmed in by marsh, woods, and water. 
Her aunt’s place was called “ Plain Dealing,” and she 
remembered well the old brick house with its moss and 
mildew, the broad lawn, the avenue of hundred-year- 
old catalpas, the roses and the river with the woods 
behind it. She had been there as a child, and now, be- 
cause it was just the place for convalescing, she went 
again as a woman. 

Down there in that world-forgotten spot time brings 
few changes except additional moss, mildew, and gray 
hairs. Therefore she found all the remembered things 
and people about as she had left them. But she found 
something — some one besides. This was the nephew 
of her aunt’s late husband, who was carrying on the 
farm. His name was Allan Ward. He was an open- 
hearted, gentle-mannered fellow of about her own age, 
but with little experience. He knew nothing of women 
(except his aunt), but he reverenced them as superior 
beings who, in their youth, resembled angels. He wel- 
comed Marie with frank pleasure. 

But she took his welcome with mixed feelings. She 
had resolved never to flirt again. But was she not still 
charming? Might she not do harm unwittingly? Be- 
fore she took off her hat to sit down to supper she had 
decided on her course: she would look as ugly as she 
could (almost any woman can look ugly if she will); 
she would be as disagreeable as she could (and almost 
any woman can also be disagreeable) ; and she would 
wear her oldest gowns. In short, she would do ali that 
a woman can do (but which few have done) to keep a 
man from falling in love with her. The enthusiasm 
of honorable intention brought to her lips almost the 
first smile of her convalescence. 

And she did all that she meant to do, seriously, reli- 
giously; but alas! before two days were gone she sus- 
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pected that her efforts were in vain — that Allan’s hear; 
was caught in the fatal current. She sighed; she knew 
the signs. After another day or two there was no mis. 
taking his eyes, his stammering tongue, his little self. 
conscious gallantries. Was it that her charm penetrated 
its disguise? Was it propinquity? At any rate, it was, 
But she was not discouraged. If love could not be 
forestalled, it might be nipped. 

The country is very sweet in May, when the air js 
laden with the perfumes of roses, honeysuckle, and 
many other flowers; and very mysterious when, in the 
twilight, bats gyrate against an orange sky, and at 
night the breeze brings plaintive melodies from a negro 
village across the water. If mutual love were joined to 
this! But here was no question of mutual love. As the 
days went by, and one-sided love sank from depth to 
depth, and its tormentor gained in health and courage, 
fresh means were taken to subdue it. Marie snubbed 
her lover informally and inconsequently ; she laughed 
at the things he held sacred; she affected heartlessness 
and worldliness. She excused herself as a surgeon ex- 
cuses himself. 

But his devotion never waned. He brought her roses 
wet with dew, and early strawberries in lettuce-leaves, 
and during the chilly blackberry rain,— that long rain 
which brings the blackberry-blossoms into bloom, 
making the roadsides and ditch-banks look as though 
they lay under a light fall of snow,— when she had to 
stayin the house, he got down on his knees on the hearth, 
and blew her fire until he was red in the face. He en- 
dured her snubbings silently; he seemed to expect no re- 
ward. It may be that love was enough in itself. Later, 
when she was strong enough, he took her rowing on the 
river, walking in the pine-woods, and riding and driving. 

Gradually her health and spirits came back. Once 
more the world felt solid underfoot. Her illness lay 
behind her, and its gloomy aftermath had vanished like 
amist beforethe sun. With the languor of her body the 
languor of her spirit had departed. Yet she clung to 
her old réle. She played it now, not with regret, but 
with enthusiasm. 

The weeks went by. The roses bloomed, and ceased 
to bloom, and the poppies spread their gaudy banners 
to the sky. It was June. Her girl friends began to 
write about summer gowns and house-parties. She 
grew restless. She fixed a day for her departure. 
She told Allan that she was going, and he looked 
at her with great, sad eyes. She had watched the 
progress of his passion from the contented stage to 
the humble stage, from the humble stage to the rest- 
less stage,— he was of such a gentle temper that he 
skipped the savage stage,— and, being self-consciously 
hopeless,— it was not her fault if he was not,— from 
rose to ashes of rose. One day he had seemed about 
to tell her of it, but she cut him short, and left him. 
After this she avoided him; she kept her room, but 
sometimes saw him through the half-closed blinds 
wandering about aimlessly, or picking flowers which 
she knew were meant for her, but which he, being 
greatly changed in these weeks, had not the courage 
to present to her. 

From this he passed on to the apparently indifferent 
stage. This stage is of two kinds, the philosophical 
and the explosive. Marie anticipated the latter, which 
is fatal, and decided that, after all, it would be best 
that he should have an opportunity to speak of his 
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love in order that she might have an opportunity to 
assure him of its fruitlessness, and gently, and in the 
kindest way possible, to induce him to forget her, and 
to turn his mind to other and worthier things. 

This frame of mind was reached on the eve of the 
day fixed for her departure, when her trunks were al- 
ready packed and strapped, and the order had been 
given for the carriage to be ready the first thingin the 
morning to take her to the train; and it was on this 
account that she accepted his invitation to take a last 
walk with him. 

It was one of those silent and motionless June after- 
noons when everything seems to be asleep, even time, 
and that is why one has the vaguely defined impres- 
sion that the silence and motionlessness are going to 
last forever. They turned toward the pine-woods, which 
were deliciously dark, green, and cool. They strolled 
along a grass-grown cart-road. He made talk about 
the harvest, and the colt that had torn its leg on the 
wire fence. But it was all made talk; she knew it. 
She said little; she was secretly compounding a salve 
of words of which there would soon be need. She felt 
a little nervous, as women do when everything that is 
said delays or hastens a declaration of love. 

Finally they sat down on the moss to rest. She 
leaned her back against atree. He looked at her, and 
smiled a smile that seemed to hurt him. For a mo- 
ment neither spoke. 

Then, with a nervous movement, he said bruskly, 
“ Before you go there is something I must tell you—” 

She interrupted him: “I know what you are going 
to say. Don’t say it.”’ 


He looked at her. He smiled again; there was a 
tinge of mockery in his smile. 


“Why not?” he asked. Then he continued in the 
manner of a boy who is speaking his piece: “I only 
wanted to say how glad I am that you came; we never 
know how we stagnate down here till we meet some- 
body from away. You have given me something to 
think about, you know, and all that. I never knew 
a girl before — that is, never so well as I have known 
you. I consider you a friend. And now you are 
going away, and we may never meet again,— for peo- 
ple of the world don’t come to this out-of-the-way 
place more than once or twice in a lifetime,— but I 
hope that you will always think of me as kindly as 
I shall of you.” 

The words of this valedictory, though a little in- 
coherent, perhaps, were freighted with meaning, and 
each seemed to hang heavy in the air, suspended and 
undissolved. A dove mourned far away, and Marie ex- 
perienced a sense of insult and deceit. It is this sense 
that nerves some natures to throw the weight of their 
intentions on the side of revenge. 

There was a long and ominous pause, and when he 
looked up for an answer she was laughing — laughing 
only visibly at first, then audibly, then almost hysteri- 
cally. 

As soon as she could quench her laughter she made 
a full and free confession, and told him all without re- 
serve. She told him frankly about her old life, her 
flirtations and conquests, and her rooted belief in her 
own irresistibility. Then she told him of her illness, 
and its disturbing and softening influence, and her 
awakened conscience, and her effort — just proved so 
fruitless and absurd —to live up to her new ideals. 
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She spoke eloquently, and her manner was of the kind 
that carries conviction. 

He listened solemnly, and without interrupting, and 
she went on: 

“ And I thought you loved me! And I thought you 
meant totellmeso! And I pitied you! And I tried tosaye 
you! Ah! why don’t you laugh at me? You may,” 

He did not laugh, however; he merely sat and gazed 
at her, 

She went on in a charming, half-embarrassed way: 

“ That is why I have been so disagreeable. That is 
why I have worn my oldest gowns. That is why | 
have affected worldliness and heartlessness. That is 
why I have avoided you. Don’t you see? I was try- 
ing to save you from myself. And, in spite of every- 
thing, I kept on trying. And you? You were treating 
me as you would have treated any other woman in my 
place. Had I known! But, see, I was not without ex- 
cuse; the men of my world are never genuine except 
when they love,— even ¢Aey love sometimes,— but their 
courtesy, their friendship, is all a sham. Is it strange, 
therefore, that I should have taken all genuineness for 
love? Is it strange that when you were good to me | 
should have thought, ‘ He loves me?’” 

He made no answer. 

After waiting a while she said in a meek little voice, 
and with her eyes charmingly lowered: 

“I’m afraid you despise me.” 

“ Ah, no — no indeed!” he protested. 

“ Will you prove it? ”’ 

“If I can,” 

“Then give mea chance to do myself justice in your 
eyes: let me, who have shown myself to be a fool, 
prove that I can be a woman of sense. May I try? 
You spoke of friendship ; let me be your friend, From 
the first I felt instinctively that you were one of the 
few men who could be a friend to a woman. Now 
there is no fancied barrier to our friendship. Already 
you have acted the part — you have shown me to my- 
self. Do you think it will ever be possible for me to 
deceive myself again? To be presumptuous and vain 
again? Let me repay you.” 

She leaned toward him; she gazed into his eyes; 
she laid her hand beseechingly upon his sleeve. 

He roused himself, and said almost triumphantly : 

“ But you are going away to-morrow.” 

She answered innocently: 

“What? I thought I told you. 
stay another week.” 

Another week passed, during which Marie was her 
charming self—more than her charming self; for charm 
may be unlimited provided one has genius and an ob- 
ject. She avoided Allan no longer; she sought him, 
rather, with a sisterly regardlessness. She talked with 
him on his favorite topics and her own, and she talked 
eloquently. She walked with him everywhere — in the 
pine-woods again, and along the shore at twilight when 
the moon rose over fields of yellowing wheat. She 
showed him a sweet and serious side to her nature, 


I have decided to 


a graciousness and quietness of soul that rested and 
refreshed him. And she wore her prettiest gowns,— 
simple French things that she had been saving for 
house-parties on the Hudson,—and spent an hour 
every day doing her hair, and carried herself with the 
queenliness of a woman who knows that she is well 
dressed and beautiful. 
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Ir was twilight. The catalpa-boughs bent low with 
their weight of mottled blossoms, the air was heavy 
with perfume, the river lay like molten brass under 
the yellow sky, and the trees and marsh were of that 
luminous green which seems to give light of itself. 
Marie and Allan were standing just beyond the garden, 
at the point where the high box-hedge divided it and 
the marsh. The splendor of nature was lost upon 
them ; he saw only her as she stood there in her white 
gown in the yellow glow, and she saw many things, 
but with the mind’s eye only. He was pale. She smiled. 

“Marie, Marie!” he cried impetuously. “I love 
you —I have always loved you. You were right; I 
loved you then—that day in the pine-woods, don’t 
you remember? But I did not believe that you cared 
for me,—I had every reason to think that you did 
not,— and that is why I said what I did. I loved you 
then, but not as I loye you now. Then I could have 
kept silent, and perhaps forgotten in time, but not 
now —not now. And you, Marie?” 

“And I?” she answered. “I am very sorry, but it 
is impossible — quite impossible.” Then, moved by a 
sudden impulse, she cried, “ Forgive me! ”’ 

He looked at her. He did not understand. She 
bowed her head. Then, catching up her white skirts 


from the dew, she left him. 
Nannie A. Cox. 


Her Violin. 


I wouLp I were her violin, 

To rest beneath her dimpled chin, 

And softly kiss her swan-white throat, 
And breathe my love through every note. 
When o’er my strings her fingers fair 
Should lightly wander here and there, 
The while her flashing bow did press 
My bosom with its swift caress, 

Then would I waken into song 

The rapture that had slumbered long. 
Mine ear against her swelling breast 
Should harken to its sweet unrest, 
And—happy spy! —then should I know 
How, deep beneath that drifted snow, 
A blissful tumult in her heart 

Made all her fluttering pulses start. 
Then that high calm, that maiden grace, 
That meekly proud and peerless face, 
That aureole of sun-bright hair, 

That brow such as the seraphs wear — 
No longer these should baffle quite 

The anxious lover’s dazzled sight. 

Ah, would I were her violin, 

That thus her secret I might win. 


James B. Kenyon, 
Merlin and Vivien. 
THE gnarléd Oak stood gaunt and bare, 


Type of the heart sore bruised in bitter strife; 
But gracious Spring, nymph of the air, 
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By loving, led him into perfect life. 


Heileman Wilson. 


VEIN. 
FANCIES FROM THE SERVIAN. 
(ZMAI tOVAN IOVANOVICH.) 


A Fairy from the Sun-shower. 


(When the Servians see the sun-rays of a summer shower they 


say it is the fairies combing their hair. } 


OVER the meadow a shower is roaming ; 
Just beyond is the summer sun ; 
Fair is the hair that the fays are combing— 
Myth come true! here ’s my dainty one 
Tripping the path in the wind’s soft blowing; 
Her slender form through her gown is showing, 
Her foot scarce whispers the way she ’s going. 
“ Come, my bright one, come, my soul, 
Let my kisses be your goal.” 


But the path has heard my sighing, 
Turns aside, and leads my fay 
Into the forest, love defying. 
Path, accurséd be ! — but stay! 
Lost to love each moment gliding, 
What if in the woodland hiding 
Still for me my fay be biding! .. . 
“ Wait, my bright one, wait, my soul, 
Your sweet kisses are my goal.” 


Il. 


Quid pro Quo. 


I BEGGED a kiss of a little maid; 
Shyly, sweetly, she consented ; 
Then of a sudden, all afraid, 
After she gave it, she repented ; 
And now as penance for that one kiss 
She asks a poem —I ’II give her this. 


But how can my song be my very best 
When she, with a voice as soft as Circe’s, 
Has charmed the heart from my lonely breast — 
The heart, the fountain of all true verses ? 
Why, oh, why should a maid do this ? 
No—I must give her back her kiss. 


IIL. 


Why the Army Became Quiet. 


SoME said they did but play at war,— 
How that may be, ah! who can tell? 
I know the gallant army corps 
Upon their fleeing foemen fell, 
And sacked their camp, and took their town, 
And won both victory and renown. 


Now home returning, wild with song, 
They come, the colors flying free. 

But as within the door they throng, 
Why does the army suddenly 

Hush the fierce din, and silence keep ?— 

Why, little brother is asleep. 


Robert Underwood Johnson 
(After literal translation by Nikola Tesla). 
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